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CHAFTER  XXVm. 

Tkt  J)mmidinff  PatL 

HE  final  conquest  of  Gsnsda  filled  the 
Colonies  with  the  wildest  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy;  and  the  peace  which  was  finally 
ratified  at  FontainUean  between  England  and 
France,  was  marked  this  aide  of  the  water  by 
illuminations,  bonfires,  and  beaoon-fiames  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  Bnt  thon^  released  from 
a  foreign  foe,  the  Colonists  were  by  no  means 
exempt  from  Indian  warfkre.  The  fear  of  the 
tomahawk,  and  the  terror  dt  the  war-whoop, 
was  for  years  predominant  with  the  fhmtier 
inhabitants  frtMB  North  to  Sontii,'  and  the  tnr- 
bnlent  child  was  stilled  to  silenoe  by  the  word 
“  Indian,”  long  after  the  real  peril  had  ceased 
to  exist. 


No  sooner  had  the  war  closed  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  which  hitherto  had  aflbrded 
the  wily  savages  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
deadly  foes,  intent  each  npon  the  destmction 
of  the  other,  than  their  sagacious  leaders  saw 
with  alarm  that  the  progress  of  the  white  man 
threatened  the  total  subversion  their  ancient 
hunting  grounds,  no  less  than  the  annihilation 
of  their  tribes.  Accordingly,  Pontiac,  a  man 
of  force  and  penetration,  conceived  the  idea 
of  snppresting  their  clanish  animosities,  and 
uniting  thdr  tribes  in  one  grand  confedera¬ 
tion,  whose  aim  should  be  none  othra  than  to 
root  up  the  Colonies  at  one  deadly  blow.  The 
scheme  was  vast  and  stateananlike,  bnt  was 
based  npon  that  ignorance  of  the  resources  of 
their  enemic^  by  which  a  looker  on  could 
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euilj  antict^lRe  atailoK.  It  was  evident, 
that  where  the  bond  was  only  for  a  given  pur¬ 
pose,  it  might  be  easily  and  prematurely  loos¬ 
ened.  Could  the  noble  Pontiao  have  fully 
estimated  the  immense  superiority  of  bis  civi¬ 
lized  antagonists,  he  would  hardly  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  the  terrible  act. 

The  powerful  influence  of  Sir  William  John¬ 
son,  the  English  Indian  agent,  and  rough  baron 
of  the  wilderness,  was  able  to  prevent  the 
Iroquois  from  joining  in  this  confederation  of 
the  tribes ;  bad  it  been  otherwise— had  they 
with  their  superior  intelligence,  and  long  es¬ 
tablished  union,  joined  in  issue  with  the  tribes 
of  the  South  and  West,  the  result  might  have 
realized  the  sanguine  expectations  of  Pontiac, 
and  the  whites  have  been  driven  for  a  while  to 
their  ships, M)r  have  been  whelmed  amid  their 
burning  cities.  As  it  was,  the  scheme  was  car¬ 
ried  out  with  skill,  forecast,  and  most  deadly 
atrocity,  and  though  a  failure  in  one  respect, 
remains,  like  the  wars  of  King  Phillip  and 
Tecumeeh,  upon  the  page  of  history  as  conclu¬ 
sive  testimony  to  the  patriotism,  intellectual 
force,  and  military  prowess  of  the  Red  mao. 

Washington  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the 
battle,  but  bis  pursuits  were  those  of  the  civil 
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ian  at  this  time,  not  those  of  the  soldier,  al¬ 
though  bis  letters  show  conclusively  that  be 
watched  the  movements  of  the  contending 
parties  with  great  interest. 

I  could  wish,  at  this  time,  when  so  much  is 
done  to  pluck  the  laurels  from’  the  brow  of 
our  great  men — when  foreign  writers  are  busy 
in  degrading  the  character  of  Washington,  and 
the  suicidal  hand  of  one  of  our  own  people 
has  been  exercised  to  rob  him  of  the  fame  of 
one  of  his  most  impressive  and  cAaroctcrutic  pa¬ 
pers,  his  “  Farewell  address,” — I  could  wish 
the  youth  of  our  country  might  be  induced  to 
examine  the  correspondence  of  this  truly  good 
and  great  man.  They  would  at  once  pi  rceive 
that  that  paper  was  written  by  Washington, 
and  could  have  been  written  by  no  other  band, 
or  have  sprung  from  no  other  head  or  heart. 
Its  iniemal  evidence  is  complete.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  the  point  in  this  place,  but 
in  due  time  it  must  be  done,  and  our  youth 
must  learn  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  and  to  frown  down  any  attempt  of  ambi- 
Uon  or  envy  to  rob  us  of  our  inheritance  of 
glory  in  the  character  of  Gieorge  Washington. 

While  the  Colonies  were  thus  delivered  over 
from  one  evil  only  to  encounter  another,  it  was 
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CTident  that  from  England  a  storm  was  gather¬ 
ing  whose  blackness  could  be  seen,  but  thecon- 
eequencee  of  which  were  yet  hidden  in  the  de¬ 
crees  of  a  neversleeping  Providence.  As  the 
tree  which  grows  securely  in  the  midst  of  a 
surrounding  sisterhood  throws  out  few  roots, 
and  when  the  upholding  pressure  is  removed, 
is  easily  overthrown,  while  the  one  left  to  bat¬ 
tle  upon  the  rude  rock,  alone  with  the  elements, 
is  the  one  which  anchors  itself  with  cable 
roots,  right  and  left,  till  it  stands  up  strong, 
and  able  to  buffet  a  thousand  years  the  tem¬ 
pest  and  the  breeze :  so  was  it  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonics.  All  these  years  had  been  the 
testing  of  the  young  giant’s  armor,  and  now 
he  began  to  feel  the  strength  of  his  thews  and 
sinews. 

The  question  of  human  rights  was  one  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  Men  had  learned  to  define  them  to 
their  own  minds  clearly,  and  the  awe  inspired 
by  kings,  and  the  admiration  for  aristocratic 
pomps,  were  fast  upon  the  wane.  Montesquien 
was  to  be  found  in  all  the  libraries,  and  Ros- 
seau  was  quoted  with  enthusiasm ;  not  as  a  sen¬ 
timentalist,  as  in  our  day,  but  as  a  radical 
asserter  of  the  inherent  dignities  of  the  people. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  older  than 
the  institutions  which  restrain  it, — these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  only  obligatory  by  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  people.  Vfere*‘  aUthe kmgt put 
away,  they  would  hardly  be  muted,  and  thing*  would 
go  on  none  the  uwse,”  were  his  words. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  of  the 
times  were  not  without  their  erudition — in¬ 
deed,  the  next  generation  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  far  less  cultured  than  their  fathers, 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  war,  which  had 
broken  up  the  order  of  families,  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  instruction. 

Various  methods  had  been  proposed  in  the 
British  council  from  time  to  time,  by  which  a 
revenue  might  be  rmsed  from  the  Colonies. 
These  proceedings  were  jealously  watched  by 
the  people  of  all  the  settlements,  and  remon¬ 
strances  made,  even  in  their  periods  of  fron¬ 
tier  warfare,  which  showed  conclumvely  that 
there  was  a  spirit  abroad  which  might  not  be 
tampered  with.  The  silence  of  the  old  woods, 
and  the  absence  of  those  luxuries  which  ener¬ 
vate  a  people  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of 
the  world,  had  given  men  time  to  feel  and  de¬ 
fine  the  dignities  of  man  as  man,  and  they 
would  not  be  slow  to  assert  them. 

The  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  had 


rendered  taxation  and  representation  insepa¬ 
rable  companions — this  principle  the  people 
fully  understood,  and  stoutly  denied  the  right 
to  enforce  the  one  without  admitting  the 
other.  Hence,  when  the  bill  for  taxing  the 
Colonies  was  first  presented  in  Parliament, 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  Frank¬ 
lin  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  several  of  the 
New  England  Colonies,  strongly  remonstrat¬ 
ing  against  the  measure  as  a  violation  of  their 
chartered  rights.  It  appeared  early  in  March, 
1765,  and  produced  the  gloomiest  forebodings 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  Washington, 
as  we  have  before  quoted,  expressed  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  the  measure.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  'House  of 
Burgesses  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  fired  with  indignation,  made  that 
remarkable  and  prophetic  historic  allusion, 
which  called  down  from  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  ominous  cry  of 
“  Treason.” 

After  a  speech  of  some  length,  in  which  the 
infringement  of  those  rights  solemnly  guaran¬ 
teed  by  charters  was  set  forth  with  all  the 
fervor  of  the  orator  and  depth  of  the  patriot, 
he,  pointing  his  finger  significantly,  wound  up 
by  saying,  “  Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I. 
his  Cromwell,  and  (Jeorge  IIL”— (*•  Treason, 
treason,”  cried  the  qieaker,)  “  may  profit  by 
their  example — if  that  is  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it,”  was  the  adroit  and  seasonable 
close. 

Resolutions  and  remonstrances  were  passed 
the  House,  so  stringent  in  character  that  the 
LientenanbGovernor  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
and  called  for  a  new  election.  But  the  wo^ 
had  gone  forth.  Several  acts  before  this  had 
greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  the  Stamp 
Act,  by  which  all  deeds,  conveyances  and  pa¬ 
pers  of  every  kind  were  to  be  executed  upon 
paper  bearing  a  British  stamp,  for  which  the 
user  was  to  pay  a  stipulated  fee,  was  the  one 
to  concentrate  public  opinion  into  one  great 
and  deepening  channel  of  protest  The  Colo¬ 
ny  of  Virginia,  which  thus  early  (the  Act 
passed  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
March,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
House  early  in  May)  entered  its  protest,  being 
mostly  agricultural,  did  not  feel  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  this  paper  stamp  to  the  degree 
it  was  felt  in  the  more  commerdal  colonies  of 
New  England.  It  was  evident  conveyances 
must  in  future  be  made  without  the  stipalated 
forms,  as  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
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the  stamps,  and  on  the  broadest  principles  op¬ 
posed  to  their  use.  Bj  tacit  consent  compacts 
were  suspended,  or  made  in  that  mutual  good 
faith  which  is  the  beet  bads  for  all  contracts. 

Now  became  apparent  to  the  world  how 
well  the  long  foregone  experience  of  the  Ccd- 
onies,  their  sanguinary  wars  with  the  native 
tribes,  their  seven  years  contest  with  France, 
togeM)er  with  their  steady  resistance  to  these 
usurpations  of  the  mother  country  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  their  liberties, 
bad  rendered  the  people  clear  of  sight  in  all 
questions  involving  human  rights.  All  men 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  government  which 
controls  them,  taxation  without  representation 
is  tyrrany,  were  axioms  in  every  month,  and 
truisms  which  required  no  argument  to  sus¬ 
tain  them. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  the  1st  of 
November.  The  obnoxious  paper  was  known 
to  have  been  imported— the  ofBcers  for  enforc¬ 
ing  it  were  already  appointed.  The  Colonies 
were  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  feeling — 
as  if  a  angle  heart  sent  its  great  pulsations 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  Meetings 
were  called  and  resolutions  adopted,  all  point¬ 
ing  to  the  same  end, — resistance  to  the  Act 
A  terrible  force,  grim  and  ominous,  grew  upon 
the  public.  Royal  governors  saw  it  and  felt 
the  portent  with  fear  and  trembling.  They 
began  to  hate  a  people  they  bad  hitherto  only 
despised — to  recoil  in  terror  before  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  had  once  only  aroused  their  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt  Royal  officials  concealed 
their  credentials,  and  were  slow  to  exhibit  the 
obnoxious  paper. 

•  At  length  the  Ist  of  November  arrived. 
The  sun  had  hardly  arisen  when  friim  every 
side  was  heard  the  tolling  of  bells,  as  if  some 
great  calamity  had  fallen  upon  the  nation. 
Far  off  amid  Uie  rocks  of  New  England,  the 
valleys  re-echoed  the  melancholy  sound,  as 
slowly  the  little  bell  from  “  the  church  that 
topped  the  neighboring  hill  ”  sei.t  forth  the 
knell  which  announced  the  death  of  freedom. 
In  the  cities  far  and  wide,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  all  the  bells  were  tolling, 
and  fnneral  processions,  bearing  the  dead  effi¬ 
gy  of  freedom,  filled  the  streets  with  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  woe.  The  shipping  suspended  their 
flags  half-mast,  while  minute  guns  across  the 
waters  told  fitfully  of  a  general  cause  for 
lamentation.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  the 
artisan  suspended  the  implements  of  his  toil 
that  ha  might  participate  in  the  general  grief. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  solemnity  appeared 
enormous  cars,  followed  by  bands  of  men, 
bearing  the  effigies  of  the  Stamp  officers, 
which  were  finally  hung  in  the  public  squares, 
and  after  cut  down  and  burned  by  the  hang¬ 
man.  Offices  for  the  Distributors  of  Stamps 
were  torn  down,  and  the  paper  publicly  de¬ 
stroyed  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multitude. 
A  people  thought  so  impassable  were  roused 
to  an  unexpected  metal.  The  feeling  was 
universal  that  the  long  impetading  blow  had 
fallen,  the  crisis  arrived,  and  now  men  must 
buckle  on  their  armor  for  the  battle.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  concession — the  call  for  re¬ 
sistance  was  deep  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 

A  Congress  of  the  several  Colonies  was  held 
in  New  York,  when  certain  measures  were 
unanimously  adopted.  A  system  of  non-con¬ 
sumption  of  British  wares,  of  non-exportation, 
and  non-importation  should  be  rigorously  ob¬ 
served,  until  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  correspondence  were  established  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  and  thus  were  the 
bonds  of  union  consolidated  throughout  the 
Colonies. 

The  restrictions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
long  exasperated  the  Colonies,  and  compelled 
them  to  question  the  propriety  of  measures 
which  robbed  the  producer  of  the  profits  of 
his  toil  that  they  might  enrich  the  merchant 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Plain,  honest 
men,  who  by  their  own  skill  and  enterprise 
had  subdued  the  forest,  constructed  ships,  and 
opened  for  themselves  the  avenues  to  wealth, 
questioned  boldly  the  right  of  any  earthly 
power  to  monopolize  the  seas,  and  compel 
their  commerce  into  given  channels ;  and  they 
resolved  that  the  best  market  was  the  one 
they  had  a  right  to  choose — despite  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  Parliament  We  in  our  day, 
surfeited  with  our  freedom,  hardly  realize  that 
claims  so  obvious  to  the  mind  could  ever  have 
been  matters  of  question,  and  yet  it  was 
through  oppressions  like  these  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  solved  the  problem  of  human  rights  and 
shed  their  blood  in  its  defence. 

It  must  have  been  to  the  last  degree  morti¬ 
fying  to  a  government  at  once  arrogant  in  its 
claims  and  persistent  in  its  assumptions,  to  be 
met  by  the  Colonists  with  an  equally  pertina¬ 
cious  examination  of  its  demands,  and  severe 
questioning  of  its  measures.  Each  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  respective  Colonies  assumed  a 
right  to  discuss  royal  orders,  and  if  assent 
was  given,  it  was  to  be  given  only  upon  an 
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openl j  exprened  bftria  of  its  sooordance  with 
the  principles  of  their  chartered  rights.  Thns 
earlj  in  his  reign  did  the  jonng  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  find  himself  compelled  to  compete,  not 
with  one  Parliament  of  the  Hampden  stamp, 
bat  with  an  empire  of  democrats,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  self-constitnted  Parliaments.  A 
race  of  orators  snch  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  filled  these  arenas  with  the  electric  lan¬ 
guage  of  freedom.  Patrick  Henrj  and  James 
Otis  uttered  in  glowing  sentences  the  burning 
aspirations  of  the  people.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
lips  of  men  upon  every  side  had  been  touched 
with  a  coal  from  God’s  own  altar,  and  were 
inspired  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Great  Ruler  in  the  afikirs  of  men. 

Even  in  the  English  Parliament,  a  portion  of 
the  same  noble  fire  penetrated  the  lipe  of  some 
of  its  members,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  Charles  Townsend,  in  defence  of  the  act 
levying  imposts  upon  them,  had  said, — “  Will 
these  American  children,  planted  by  our  care, 
nourished  by  our  indulgence  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our 
arms,  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  re¬ 
lieve  us  of  the  heavy  burdens  under  which  we 
lie?” 

Upon  hearing  this,  Isaac  Barrd,  the  flriend 
and  companion  of  WoUe  at  the  sieges  of 
Lculsburg  and  Quebec,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
stretching  forth  his  arm,  in  a  burst  of  indig¬ 
nant  denial  exclidmed — 

“They  planted  by  your  carel  No,  your 
oppreuiotu  jplatUed  them  m  America.  They  fled 
from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivat^  in¬ 
hospitable  country.  They  nourished  up  by 
your  indulgence  I  They  grew  by  yew  neglect 
them.  They  protected  by  your  arms  t  They 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence;” — 
and  he  went  on  in  this  fine  vein  of  antithesis 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  op- 
presdons  of  the  mother  country. 

The  Colonies  could  carry  on  no  trade  with 
one  another — their  superfluous  commodities 
could  be  only  shipped  to  England,  not  even  to 
Ireland,  and  that  in  British  built  vessels ;  no 
foreign  vessel  could  enter  a  colonial  harbor, 
nor  articles  of  domestic  use,  such  as  wool, 
■Uk,  or  flax,  could  be  carried  across  the  line  of 
one  province  to  be  manufactured  in  another ; 
no  man  might  manufacture  a  hat  unless  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  the 
trade.  No  hatter  could  employ  a  negro,  or 
more  than  two  apprentices,  nor  could  he  sell 
his  bats  to  any  neighboring  plantation.  No 


forges  or  mUis  for  the  manufocture  of  metals 
with  which  the  earth  was  teeming,  could  be 
set  up  in  any  Colony ;  nothing  was  free  but 
the  importation  of  slaves,  which  were  imported 
into  the  country  in  such  numbers  that  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  South  Carolina  openly  protested 
against  the  incumbrance.  Duties  were  levied 
on  all  foreign  necessary  articles,  such  as  sugar, 
coffoe,  wine,  indigo,  Ac.,  lawns,  silks,  linens— 
instituting  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
the  peopie,  without  representation,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  human  liberty, 
which  hereafter  is  to  be  extended  into  new 
channels,  and  upon  an  equally  sound  basis. 

As  I  have  once  before  said,  one  and  the 
same  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  people.  Wo¬ 
men  laid  aside  their  silken  robes,  and  put  on 
those  manufactured  by  their  own  hands.  The 
beautiful  maple,  so  abundant  in  our  forests, 
was  made  to  yield  its  superabundant  sap,  and 
everywhere  might  be  seen  pouring  its  wealth 
into  wooden  vessels  placed  beneath,  thereafter 
to  be  boiled  down  to  syrup,  and  converted  into 
sugar. 

Many  are  the  memories  still  retained  by  tra¬ 
dition  of  these  days,  stem  indeed,  but  not  nn- 
genial ;  rude,  but  involving  heroic  elements. 

It  was  the  custom  for  a  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  to  visit  the  maple  trees  once  a  day  and  col¬ 
lect  the  sap,  which  was  poured  into  one  recep¬ 
tacle  until  a  sufficient  quantity  was  obtained 
for  boiling.  Then  a  vast  iron  or  copper  caul¬ 
dron  was  suspended  by  a  wooden  crane,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  sticks,  beneath  which  a  fire  was 
kindled,  and  the  syrup  boiled  down  to  the 
requisite  consistency.  As  the  “  sugar  boiling” 
occurred  early  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  buds 
began  to  garniture  the  trees,  and  the  birds  to 
busy  themselves  in  constructing  those  won¬ 
drous  miracles  of  *art — their  nests,  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  one  of  cheeriness  as  well  as  thrift ; 
while  the  smoke  ascending  amid  the  forest 
branches,  and  the  groups  of  men,  women  and 
children  beneath,  presented  a  scene  of  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty. 

CHAITER  XXIX. 

Svniline  and  Shadow. 

Good  men  throughout  the  Colony  were  not 
content  to  be  idle  spectators  in  a  crisis  involv¬ 
ing  so  greatly  human  rights,  least  of  all  a 
man  like  Washington.  His  position  as  Burgher 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  both  by  his  vote  and  by 
an  extensive  correqrandencs,  which  bears  am- 
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pie  testimony  to  the  interest  he  felt  in  all 
public  movements. 

At  the  close  of  the  old  French  war,  and  for 
many  snbseqaent  years,  he  had  expended  much 
time  and  zeal  in  settling  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers  for  land,  as  a  remuneration  for  their 
hard  earned  laurels.  He  explored  the  whole 
Ohio  valley,  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
clumants ;  described  land  and  localities  with 
the  eye  of  a  skillful  surveyor,  no  less  than  that 
of  a  far-seeing  statesman,  who  was  well  able 
to  estimate  the  national  value  of  the  great  west. 
His  long  joumys,  and  the  knowledge  they  af¬ 
forded  him  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
was  of  great  value  to  him  in  after  life ;  while 
the  persons  so  often  thrown  into  familiar  com¬ 
panionship  with  him  were  the  better  able  to 
estimate  the  clear,  penetrating  quality  of  a 
mind,  subject  to  no  violent  perturbations, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  full  of  an  ex- 
haustless  energy — as  solid  as  it  was  vital.  Dr. 
Craik,  who  had  been  with  him  through  so  many 
battles  was  now  his  companion.  As  they  to¬ 
gether  threaded  the  western  wilderness,  they 
passed  over  once  more  their  old  battle-grounds 
— passed  the  great  meadows  upon  horseback, 
and  once  more  looked  upon  the  sanguinary 
field  of  old  Du  Quesne,  (now  Pittsburg,)  and 
then  plunged  into  the  region  inhabited  only 
by  savage  beasts  and  savage  men.  The 
journey  occupied  several  weeks,  and  was  by 
no  means  devoid  of  hardship  or  danger,  but 
as  the  true  man  does  not  object  to  these  en¬ 
counters,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  their  importance, — cowards  and  Sy- 
berites  find  no  biographers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Washington 
belongs  to  what  at  this  time  was  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  Dominioa  His 
wealth  and  abundant  hospitality  rendered 
Mount  Yemon  the  centre  of  an  elegant  and 
courtly  circle,  whose  pleasures  and  pursuits 
partook  more  of  those  of  the  old  English 
baronial  caste,  than  of  the  ample  democratic 
character  of  our  own  times.  The  Fairfaxes,  the 
Cecils,  and  the  Dandridges,  were  all  loyal  to 
king  and  parliament,  and  were  none  of  them 
able  or  willing  to  advance  Republican  ideas. 
Hence  the  great  patriot  was  left  to  solve  his 
own  political  problems,  and  to  work  out  his 
own  redemption  “  by  fear  and  trembling,”  if 
weak  and  cowardly,  or  strongly  and  courage¬ 
ously,  if  he  have  faith  in  God  and  in  his  own 
destiny. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  early  in  March, 


1766,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  in  this 
one  respect  ^  but  giving  room  for  gloomy  for- 
bodings  in  others.  They  were  not  to  be  hood¬ 
winked  by  a  concession  grudgingly  made,  and 
which  held  the  door  still  open  for  fixture  ag¬ 
gressions.  Parliament  still  claimed  the  rigJU 
to  tax  the  OoUmiee;  a  right  they  would  never 
concede,  unless  coupled  with  representation. 
It  was  not  a  few  dollars,  more  or  less,  about 
which  they  were  contending ;  it  was  for  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men,  which  no  earthly 
power  could  abrogate.  Every  child  bom  into 
the  world  is  a  fresh  revelation,  and  comes 
bearing  upon  his  brow,  and  written  upon 
every  fibre  of  his  body,  and  every  aspiration 
of  his  soul,  his  right  to  himself— to  his  own 
industry,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  activi¬ 
ties,  unchecked  by  any  law,  except  that  which 
forbids  him  to  infringe  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  another.  * 

Washington  was  clear-sighted  in  these  great 
questions,  and  often  expressed  himself  in  a 
pithy  manner,  covering  the  point  at  issue 
without  paraphrase  or  circumlocution.  In  a 
paper  addressed  to  his  loyalist  friend,  Bryan 
Fairfax,  he  says, — 

“  I  think  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
have  no  more  right  to  put  their  hands  into  my 
pocket,  without  my  consent,  than  I  have  to 
put  my  hands  into  yours ;  and  having  been 
already  urged  to  them  in  a  firm,  but  decent 
manner,  by  all  the  Colonies,  what  reason  is 
there  to  hope  anything  from  their  justice  T  * 
•  •  •  •  •  What  hope  have  we 

then  from  petitioning,  when  they  tell  us,  that 
now  or  never  is  the  time  to  fix  the  matter  1 
Shall  we  after  this  whine  and  cry  for  relief, 
when  we  have  already  tried  it  in  vain!  Or, 
shall  we  supinely  dt  and  see  one  province  after 
another  fall  a  sacrifice  to  despotism!  *  * 

What  is  it  we  are  contending  agiunst !  Is  it 
against  paying  the  duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound  on  tea,  because  burdensome!  No,  H  is 
the  right  only  that  we  have  disputed.” 

This  is  plain,  unmistakable  language,  going 
to  shew  the  depth  of  conviction  in  a  strong, 
honest  mind,  and  embodies  the  pith  of  the 
whole  question  at  issue. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  followed 
by  the  passage  of  others  equally  obnoxious. 
The  Act  levying  a  duty  of  three-pence  upon 
tea  was  so  artfully  compounded,  that  the 
framers  must  have  calculated  largely  upon  the 
dullness  as  well  as  cupidity  of  the  Colonies. 
As  tea  had  been  hitherto  introduced  into  the 
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country  throngh  tbe  East  India  Tea  Company, 
it  had  cost  the  consumer  more  than  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  do  by  the  new  Act  The  Parliament, 
in  forming  the  Act,  had  taken  off  the  foreign 
duty  of  one  shilling,  payable  in  Great  Britain, 
and  laid  tkree-penee  on  the  pound,  to  be  pmd  in 
America,  and  thus  the  article  could  be  sold 
for  ninepenoe  upon  the  pound  less  than  before 
tbe  Act 

Lord  North  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Tea  Act  was  not  only  necessary,  but  wise.  The 
dignity  of  the  crown  required  that  concessions 
should  be  stayed,  and  the  Americans  must 
ieam,  in  some  way,  the  virtue  of  submission. 
Ttwiy  will  be  able  to  buy  tea  from  the  Com- 
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pany  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  European 
nation,  he  argued,  and  men  vnU  akoayt  go  to  the 
cheapetl  market. 

The  minister  was  too  purblind  to  learn  the 
spirit  of  tbe  people,  lynx-eyed  as  they  had  be¬ 
come  on  the  questions  involving  constitutional 
prerogatives.  The  Colonies  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  article ;  and  in  my  childhood,  I  saw 
in  one  of  our  old  families,  one  of  those  old 
*^Tea  Canisters,”  sealed  up  as  it  was  before  tbe 
Revolution,  in  accordance  with  this  fine  per¬ 
vading  spirit,  which  forbade  the  use  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  bad  been  made  odious  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  tax. 

The  movements  of  the  Colonies  were  watched 


with  admiring  interest  by  the  great  Pitt  He 
who  had  been  powerless  to  save,  beheld  the 
noble  stand  they  had  taken  with  a  pride  akin 
to  that  which  the  eagle  feels,  who  from  her 
eloud-girt  ^ie,  marks  tbe  strong  beats  and 
towering  wings  of  her  young,  as  they  breast 
the  storm,  or  face  the  blaze  of  the  mid-day 
sun, 

“  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted  1”  he 
cried  in  Parliament ;  “  I  rqjoice  that  she  has 
reristed.  If  its  millions  of  inhabitants  had 
submitted,  taxes  would  soon  have  been  laid 
upon  Ireland ;  and  if  ever  this  nation  should 
have  a  tyrant  for  its  king,  six  millions  of 


freemen  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty, 
as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  be 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest” 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  in  all  these  yens 
England  was  governed  by  a  king  whose  men¬ 
tal  calibre,  never  large,  was  now  obscured 
intervals  of  insanity.  It  was  a  period  of  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  anxiety  in  the  mother 
country,  whose  revenues  were  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  government  It 
needed  a  man  at  the  helm  whose  moral  fane 
was  equal  to  his  intellectual  capabilities,  and 
such  men  are  the  least  to  be  dedred  tqr  a 
venal  court,  and  its  army  of  needy  ofBciala 
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The  literary  men  of  the  times  threw  their  in- 
flnence  upon  the  Tory ‘side,  either  fh»n  mo- 
Uves  of  cupidity  or  that  careless  habit  of  the 
mind  which  inclines  it  to  ride  with  the  powers 
in  the  ascendant,  rather  than  scrutinize  ab¬ 
stract  questions  of  human  good.  Tyranny  and 
corruption  hold  their  ground  less  by  the 
efforts  of  their  supporters,  than  by  the  apathy 
of  opponents.  The  great  Johnson  at  this 
period  exercised  his  unwieldly  derision  to  cast 
contempt  upon  the  suffering  Coionista  Inbis 
celebrated  paper,  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  there 
is  a  stately  movement  in  his  paragraphs  like 
the  uncouth  gambols  of  the  elephant  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  dance  in  a  public  arena. 

“  We  are  told  that  the  Americans,  however 
wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed ;  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  liberty, 
and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  progeni¬ 
tors  ;  that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion, 
and  too  powerful  for  constraint ;  that  they  will 
laugh  at  argument  and  defeat  violence ;  that 
the  continent  of  North  America  contains 
three  millions,  not  men  merdy,  but  tohigt, 
fierce  for  liberty,  emd  disdaitful  qf  dominion  ;  that 
they  multiply  tuith  the  fecundity  qf  tAr  oum  ratr 
tlemakee,  to  that  every  quarter  <f  a  century  doublet 
their  number'^ 

In  America  the  country  was  in  a  ferment 
from  north  to  south— it  resembled  a  turbulent 
ocean  lashed  to  fury  by  the  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments,  and  men  began  to  look  abroad  for  the 
calm  voice  and  heavenly  eye,  which  might 
restore  the  hopes  of  the  mariner.  Where  was 
the  firm  hand  to  guide  the  ship  onward 
through  the  surging  waves  which  threatened 
to  bury  her  beneath? 

At  this  time  Washington,  though  in  the 
highest  sense  a  sympathizer  in  the  outraged 
feelings  of  the  country,  was  warmly  admired 
by  the  acting  Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dnnmore.  As  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  this  could  not  well  be 
otherwise.  He  enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  his  good  sense  and 
judgment  were  considered  as  decisive  in  all 
matters  of  local  or  general  interest  He  was 
chairman  of  committees — he  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions,  and  in  moments  of  popular 
excitement,  people  had  learned  to  appeal  to 
his  calm  yet  decided  opinions  as  a  help  and 
protection.  Thus  the  country  at  large  was 
learning  to  regard  him  as  the  man  for  the 
times. 


Lord  Dnnmore  wished  personally  to  explore 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  had  invited  Washington 
to  be  his  companion  in  the  expedition.  The 
plan  seems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  bis  har¬ 
dy,  enterprising  character,  and  he  was  not 
disinclined  to  visit  once  again  the  scene  of  so 
many  stirring  events,  as 'well  as  a  country  af¬ 
fording  the  wildest  and  loveliest  scenery  in 
the  world.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  the  journey,  which  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  a  growing  sorrow  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington  had 
been  always  delicate,  and  now,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  mystic  sphere  of  woman¬ 
hood,  the  vital  oil  proved  too  scanty  for  the 
encounter  of  life,  even  where  it  was  fed  by 
the  hand  of  a  tender  mother,  and  shielded 
from  every  rode  blast  Softly  the  diadow 
gathered  upon  the  young  brow ;  the  thin  small 
hands  grew  more  wax-like — the  eye  put  on  a 
more  than  earthly  brightness,  penetrated  with 
a  last  keen  look  the  misty  valley,  and  then 
cloeed  itself  to  open  in  the  celestial  paradise. 
Washington  was  at  home  to  receive  the  last 
look  and  to  comfort  the  bereaved  mother 
His  manner  at  this  time  exhibited  the  ut¬ 
most  tenderness  and  religions  devotion.  He 
was  often  by  the  bedside  of  the  gentle  sufferer, 
where  he  knelt,  and  with  tears  and  supplica¬ 
tions  poured  out  his  impassioned  soul  to  the 
Great  Comforter — thus  presenting  that  rare 
and  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  great  man  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  living  sense  of  the  Divine  pres¬ 
ence. 

His  paternal  relation  was  not  devoid  of 
anxiety — indeed,  the  training  of  these  two 
children  was  not  in  accordance  with  either  the 
taste  or  sound  judgment  of  the  conscientious, 
practical  step-father.  After  the  death  of  the 
daughter,  the  mother  evidently  lavished  all 
her  maternal  tenderness  upon  her  only  re¬ 
maining  child — it  may  be  she  regarded  the 
sober  councils  of  a  man  who  from  the  ags  of 
rixteen  had  occupied  positions  of  trust  and 
emolument,  who  had  been  his  own  master  at 
least  from  that  period,  and  had  proved  him¬ 
self  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
as  bordering  too  much  upon  a  Spartan  sever¬ 
ity — however  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  bet¬ 
ter  to  gird  a  boy  early  into  bis  armor,  and 
impress  him  from  the  start  that  he  must  die 
in  harness. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Washington  to  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  he  expresses  himsslf 
at  some  length  in  regard  to  the  youth.  John 
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Parke  Costis  was  at  this  time  scarcely  sixteen, 
and  seems  to  have  been  greatly  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  his  Tory  teacher,  (who,  when  the 
Rexolntion  broke  out,  made  his  escape  at  once 
to  England  and  never  returned,)  and  between 
the  two,  and  the  fondness  of  the  mother,  the 
yonng  man  is  not  likely  to  start  quite  man¬ 
fully  In  the  world.  They  had  concocted  a 
plan  for  sending  him  thus  early  abroad,  and 
the  careful  step-father  does  not  think  well  of 
the  scheme.  Amongst  other  objections,  he 
says: 

<*  If  his  mother  does  not  speak  her  own  sen¬ 
timents,  rather  than  his,  he  is  lukewarm  in 
the  scheme ;  and  I  cannot  help  giving  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  his  education,  fh>m  what  I 
have  understood  of  his  improvement,  however 
advanced  it  may  be  for  a  youth  of  his  age;  Is 
by  no  means  ripe  enough  for  a  traveling  tour. 
Jfot  that  /  thinh  hit  heeommg  a  mere  leholar  it  a 
dtiirabU  eAteatien  for  a  gentleman,  but  I  con¬ 
ceive  a  knowledge  of  books  is  the  basis  upon 
which  other  knowledge  is  to  be  built,  and  in 
traveling  he  is  to  become  acquainted  with  men 
and  things,  rather  than  booka” 

The  whole  letter  aflbrds  a  line  revelation  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  Washington,  and 
nnoonsciously  betrays  the  feminine  weakness 
of  the  mother.  She  was  not  like  the  mother 
of  Washington— fit  to  train  a  hero.  He  al¬ 
ludes  tenderly  to  the  errors  of  tte  mother — 
tells  that  he  laid  the  former  letter  of  the  wily 
tater  before  her,  and  urged  her  to  take  time 


for  reflection  before  she  made  up  her  mind  in 
the  matter.  Her  determination  was  to  let  the 
boy  and  his  noble  guardian  decide  for  her — 
if  the  latter  thought  it  best,  and  her  son  desir¬ 
ed  to  go,  she  would  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  pangs  she  must  suffer  at  the  separation. 
Ah,  mothers,  mothers  1  always  thus — viewing 
all  matters  firom  the  top  of  a  thimble,  instead 
of  a  Pisgah  height ;  speaking  from  the  heart, 
and  not  judging  by  the  understanding! 

Washington  goes  on  to  say,  “  She  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  this  decision,  but  in  to  faifU  a  manner 
that  I  think,  with  her  fears  and  his  indifference, 
it  win  soon  be  declared  that  he  has  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  go.” 

This  plan  fell  into  neglect,  and  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Boucher  must  postpone  his  European  visit  to  a 
future  time,  and  under  less  flattering  auspices. 
Two  years  after,  the  young  gentleman  has 
still  another  plan — which  is  no  mmre  satisfbc- 
tory  to  his  guardian  than  the  former.  A  rich, 
idle  youth,  he  seems  to  be  anxious  to  crowd 
his  morning  cup  with  the  fruitage  which  is 
better  tasted  later  in  life.  He  who  qnaflh  the 
fhll  beaker  while  his  chin  is  nnvhdted  by  a 
beard,  will  be  left  to  drain  the  dregs  long  be¬ 
fore  time  shall  mingle  silver  threads  with  the 
honors  of  manhood. 

John  Park  Cnstis  has  follen  a  victim  to  the 
charms  of  Miss  Nelly  Calvert,  of  whom  Wash¬ 
ington  speaks  well  In  a  letter  to  her  father,  in 
which  he  inidsts  that  the  marriage  shall  not 
take  place  till  the  parties  are  older.  Thia 
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letter  is  a  model  for  sonnd  discretion,  and 
manly  opinion,  no  less  than  for  its  dignified 
courtesy.  He  states  candidly  his  good  opinion 
of  the  young  lady,  but  his  decided  objections 
to  the  marriage  for  some  time  to  come.  John 
is  deficient  in  education,  too  young,  and  so 
forth,  and  he,  as  his  guardian,  must  prevent 
his  youth  from  an  act  involving  so  much  hit 
oum  peace  and  the  h^ppmees  of  another."  He 
adds — 

“  If  the  aflhction,  which  they  have  avowed 
for  each  other,  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis,  it 
will  receive  no  diminution  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  in  which  time  he  may  prosecute 
his  studies,  and  thereby  render  himself  more 
deserving  of  the  lady,  and  more  utefvl  to  society. 
If,  unfortunately,  as  they  are  both  young,  there 
should  be  an  abatemeitt  of  affection  on  either  side,  or 
both,  it  had  better  precede  ihanfoUow  marriage." 

The  part  which  I  have  marked  in  italics,  is 
exceedingly  pithy,  and  not  without  a  quiet 
sarcasm.  A  few  weeks  after,  we  find  the  young 
man  transferred  from  the  sighs  and  smiles  of 
beauty,  the  seductions  of  moonlight  prome¬ 
nades,  and  rose-tinted  biUet-deux,  to  the  stern 
discipline  of  a  college  life,  at  King’s 
College  then,  now  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Cooper,  of  Tory  memory.  Not  very  long 
thereafter,  the  doctor  is  to  be  ejected  from 
its  academic  shades,  by  the  sturdy  young 
whigs  of  the  day,  headed  by  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Young  Gustis,  however,  the  over-indulged 
boy,  who  found  time  for  love,  even  while  his 
aster  was  verging  to  the  last  stage  of  disease, 
was  not  likely  to  yield  his  own  wishes  to  the 
guidance  of  another,  however  tender  and  wise 
the  supervision.  We  find  Washington  went 
hknself  to  New  York  with  his  charge ;  but  not 
long  after,  before  the  young  man  is  twenty- 
one,  he  returns  home  to  consummate  his 
marriaga 


fhe  Great  Tta  party. 

Wadiington  has  been  a  married  man  now 
ten  years,  and  has  been  in  all  things  a  faithful 
steward ;  a  wise  guardian  to  the  children  of 
his  wife,  a  careful  and  provident  farmer,  or 
planter,  a  hospitable  gentleman,  and  a  ^11- 
gent  servant  in  his  public  capacity.  The  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Mother  Country  were 
marked  by  him  with  the  eye  of  a  patriot  and 


statesman.  The  country  far  and  wide  begun 
at  this  time  that  system  of  Association  which 
ever  since  has  formed  a  great  element  of  pow¬ 
er  amongst  the  peqile.  Hen  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  bands,  with  preambles  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  were  signed  by  vast  numbers  of 
persons  who  thus  agreed  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  regulations  proposed. 

In  April  1763,  George  Washington  received 
papers  containing  the  proceedings  of  such  an 
Association  into  which  the  merchants  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  formed  themselves.  He  at  once 
began  to  urge  upon  his  friends  and  neighbors 
a  like  movement  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
GeOTge  Mason,  he  expresses  his  concurrence 
with  great  energy  and  clearness.  He  says, 

“At  a  time  when  our  lordly  masters  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  deprivation  of  American  free¬ 
dom,  it  seems  highly  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  avert  the  stroke,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  liberty  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  ancestors.  But  the  manner  of  doing  it  to 
answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is  the  point  in 
question. 

ITiat  no  man  should  servple,  or  heaiate  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  use  arms  in  defence  qf  so  valuable  a  bles¬ 
sing  is  clearly  my  opniaiu  Yet  arms,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  add,  should  be  the  last  resource, 
the  dernier  resort.  We  have  already  proved  the 
inefficiency  of  addresses  to  the  throne  and  re¬ 
monstrances  to  Parliament  How  far  then, 
their  attention  to  our  rights  and  privileges  is 
to  be  awakened  or  alarmed,  by  starving  their 
trade  and  manufactures,  remains  to  be  tried. 
The  northern  colonies  are  endeavoring  to 
adopt  this  scheme.'  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  good 
one,  provided  it  can  be  carried  into  pretty 
general  circulation.” 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  Washington 
at  once  adopted  the  system  of  retrenchment, 
by  refusing  to  purchase  any  articles  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  subject  to 
duty.  In  sending  also  his  yearly  orders  to 
London,  he  abstained  firom  any  such  purchases 
— which  must  have  made  a  great  difference  In 
his  yearly  bill ;  but  a  man  who  cannot  deny 
his  back  or  stomach  at  the  call  of  principle  is 
of  little  account  in  the  wCrld.  His  biography 
is  comprised  in  his  account  with  the  tsdlor, 
butcher  and  grocer. 

About  this  time  we  find  Washington,  who 
had  no  child  of  his  own,  (and  certainly,  John 
Parke  Custis  was  hardly  to  the  mind  of  ttie 
great  man,)  interesting  himself  in  the  educar 
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tioa  of  William  Ramsey,  of  whom  he  says  in  profound  sense  of  justice,  are  apparent  in  all 

a  letter  to  the  yonng  gentleman’s  father,  “  I  he  says  or  does.  About  this  time  he  formed 

am  told  he  is  a  youth  fond  of  study  and  in*  a  plan  for  col<niizing  his  lands  on  the  Ohio 

struction,  and  disposed  to  a  studiiMU  life ;  in  rirer  by  means  of  Palatines  from  Glermany ; 

following  which  he  may  not  only  promote  his  evidently  with  a  desire  to  extend  free  labor, 

own  happiness,  but  the  future  wdfure  of  others.”  To  his  friend  Bryan  Fairfax  he  writes,  urging 

From  this  point  of  view,  he  proposes  to  de-  him  to  assume  tbs  tadc  of  polling  the  county 

fray  the  expense  of  the  education  of  the  youth,  for  a  new  election  to  the  House  of  Burg^esses^ 

whom  be  wishes  to  have  educated  at  the  This  letter  affords  a  picture  of  the  times,  when 

New  Jersey  College.  In  conclnrion,  he  says :  a  scattered  population  rendered  Sunday,  not 

“  No  other  return  is  expected  or  wished  for  only  the  churcb-gmng  day,  but  the  period 

this  offer,  than  that  you  will  accept  it  with  the  when  affiiirs  of  public  moment  were  discussed 

same  freedom  and  good  will  with  which  it  is  in  the  little  grave-yard  adjoining  the  church, 

made,  and  that  you  may  not  even  eoneider  it  in  the  and  men  talked  of  political  urgencies  over  the 

»  light  qf  an  obUgaiion,  or  mention  it  as  such ;  for,  head-stones  of  their  ancestora 

be  assured,  that  from  me  it  will  never  be  « I  should  have  written  you  on  the  subject, 
known.”  but  for  information  received  from  severed  gm- 

Things  like  these,  simple  and  unostentatious,  tlemen  in  the  church-yard,  of  your  having  refused 
reveal  the  noble  heart  the  man.  The  act  to  do  so;  (to  act)  •  •  •  •  • 

is  not  a  great  one, — it  is  one  such  as  the  rich  as  I  think  the  country  never  stood  more  in 

man  ought  to  feel  it  a  privUegeand  a  blessing  need  of  men  of  ability  and  liberal  sentiments 

to  find  an  opp<nrtunity  to  perform, — but  the  than  now,  I  entreated  severed  gentlemen  at  our 

truth  is  not  the  less  apparent,  that  only  a  church  yesterday,  to  press  Colonel  Mason  to 

noble  nature  would  view  it  in  this  light.  take  a  poll,  as  I  really  think  Mayor  Broad- 

The  country  is  still  in  a  ferment,  and  the  water,  though  a  g^ood  man,  might  do  as  weU  tn 
private  letters  of  Washington  indicate,  not  the  discharge  <f  his  domestic  concerns,  as  in  the  as- 
only  that  he  took  a  part  in  all  the  movements  paeity  <f  Legislator,”  The  wise  man  is  not  de- 
of  the  times,  but  indicate  also  a  thorough  void  of  a  pithy  sarcasm  when  occasion  justifies, 
business  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
his  large  landed  estates,  as  well  as  the  domes-  several  Colonies  were  in  active  correspondence 
tic  arrangements  of  Mount  Yemon.  He  is  with  each  other,  by  means  of  their  several 
exceedingly  clear  in  all  that  he  says  or  does,  committees,  and  that  to  touch  the  one  was  to 
— a  man  not  only  truly  after  the  heart  of  a  approach  a  chain  whose  vibrations  were  felt 
brave  man,  but  after  the  heart  also  of  a  bnsi-  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The 
ness  man,  a  Christian  man,  and  a  domestic  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  all  along  showed 
man;  each  of  whom  would  have  found  in  a  spirit  of  independence  not  at  all  to  the  liking 
George  Washington  a  model  man.  His  mind,  of  the  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore.  Socially, 
like  his  person,  is  upright,  tall  and  justly  pro-  as  agreeable  and  amiable  men,  the  Virginians 
portioned.  His  liberality  is  well  shown  in  a  treated  himself  and  family  with  the  utmost 
note  to  Dr.  Cooper,  on  the  occadon  of  the  considefation ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
return  of  John  Parke  Custls,  of  whom  Wash-  were  actively  employed  in  thwarting  the  mea- 
ing^ton  says, —  sures  of  his  administration.  The  stately  dames 

“  It  has  been  against  my  wishes  that  he  of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  carriage  and  four, 
should  quit  colleges,  in  order  that  he  may  en-  were  seen  calling  upon  Lady  Dunmore  and 
ter  soon  into  a  new  scene  of  life,  which  I  think  her  daughters,  at  the  very  time  that  their 
he  would  be  much  fitter  for  some  years  hence  husbands  and  fathers  were  convening  in  coun- 
than  now.”  cil  to  oppose  him,  and  writing  letters  of  pro- 

From  which  we  see  that  the  great  and  wise  test 
man  was  opposed  to  premature  marriages.  In  the  meanwhile.  In  the  more  commercial 
To  Dr.  Cooper  he  writes, —  cities,  it  became  apparent  the  first  blow  must 

“  You  will  please  to  charge  liberally  for  be  struck,  not  only  against  the  monopoly  of 
your  own  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Custis,  the  East  India  Tea  Company,  but  also  against 
and  sufficiently  reward  the  other  gentlemen  any  levy  of  tax  upon  the  Colonies, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  good  offices.”  England  was  now  fairly  at  issue  with  her 
A  manly  recognition  of  every  claim,  and  dependencies.  It  was  less  a  matter  of  interest 


“AMD  Kill  ULns  or  rouncAL  uioKccnB  om  tbi  hiad^sb  ot  laiut  AioisioBa.” 


with  the  former,  than  the  enforcement  of  a 
principle,  as  unrighteous  as  it  was  unwise — her 
right  to  tax  her  Colonies,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  denied  them  any  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  which  they  were  coerced.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  human  government, 
that  all  persons  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  They  can¬ 
not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent 
The  utmost  excitement  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Philadelphia  led  the  way  in 
resolves ;  forbidding  the  obnoxious  article  to 
be  landed,  and  calling  upon  the  oontf  gnees  to 
return  it  undisturbed  to  England.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  enforced  these  resolves,  and 
the  tea  was  returned.  In  Charleston  It  was 
seized  by  the  Revenue  Officers,  in  default  of 
duties,  aud  stored  in  cellars,  where  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  damp. 

Boston,  however — always  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  crown,  was  to  be  the 
field  of  a  more  protracted  and  exciting 
drama.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  vessels 
laden  with  tea  were  on  their  way,  than  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people,  called  together  by  the  ringing 
of  the  “  Meeting-house”  bells,  assembled  under 
Liberty  tree,  at  the  comer  of  what  is  now 
Beacon  and  Tremont  streets,  and  summoned 
the^  consignees  of  the  cargo  to  appear  before 


them.  The  coodgnees  were  none  others  than 
the  two  sons,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  bells  continued 
to  ring,  and  the  people  stood  with  the  great 
banner  ftom  the  Liberty  tree  waving  above 
them,  but  no  consignees  made  their  appearance. 
A  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  warehouse 
of  Richard  Clark,  son-in-law  to  Governor 
Hutchinson,  at  which  place  they  found  the 
consignees  were  asesmbled.  They  ther^reada 
paper  calling,  upon  them  to  promise  not  tosell 
the  teas,  but  to  retura^them  to  London  in  the 
same  vessels  in  which  they  were  shipped. 

This  the  conrignees  refused  to  da  In  proof 
of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
Colonies,  I  should  have  remarked  that  on  the 
same  day  in  which  these  energetic  measures 
were  adopted  in  Boston,  the  people  of  New. 
York  were  assembled  for  a  like  purpose,  and 
with  better  sucoess. 

At  length  it  was  announced  that  the  Boston 
tea-ships  were  underway,  and  immediateiy  a 
legal  town  meeting  vras  held,  to  entreat  the 
consignees  to  resign.  They  once  more  refused, 
and  the  meeting  broke  np  in  rilenoe,  without 
having  any  more  resolves.  Governor  Hutch¬ 
inson  witnessed  this  ominous  silence  with  more 
dread  than  all  the  ringing  of  bells  and  waving 
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of  flags  from  the  bead  of  Liberty  Tree.  He 
made  a  hurried  retreat  to  bis  residenee  at 
Milton,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  there 
awaited  the  end. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  through¬ 
out  the  Colonies  had  done  their  work  faithfully; 
and  there  was  but  one  mind  and  one  heart 
North  and  South  and  East.  The  Committees  of 
the  several  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
hastened  to  the  city,  and  met  in  Fanueil  Hall, 
where  the  old  cradle  of  Liberty  resounded 
with  the  resolves  of  men  who  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tated — for  the  time  had  come  to  act  A  circu¬ 
lar  was  here  prepared,  in  which  they  called 
upon  the  neighboring  towns  to  uphold  them 
by  their  councils  and  coK>peration. 

The  Governor  was  overwhelmed  with  terror. 
The  city  was  filled  with  people  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  came  to  aid  in  the  great  crisis  which 
all  felt  was  approaching.  At  length,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  28tb  of  November,  a  tea  ship  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  offing.  It  was  the  Dartmouth,  with  a 
large  cargo  on  board  of  the  obnoxious  article. 
The  old  puritan  spirit  which  exacted  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath,  was  only  exceeded  by  the  old 
Puritanic  love  for  freedom.  The  selectmen 
assembled,  and  sought  in  vain  the  consignees, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence  waited  upon  the 
owner  of  the  Dartmouth,  and  extracted  from 
him  a  promise  that  the  tea  should  not  bo  land¬ 
ed  till  the  following  Monday.  This  was  pre¬ 
cious  time  gained  in  the  great  cause  ;  for  the 
cargo  once  landed,  the  consignees  were  power¬ 
less  to  send  it  back. 

On  Monday,  one  of  those  mass  meetings  for 
which  Massachusetts  baa  since  been  conspicu¬ 
ous,  was  to  be  held  at  Fanueil  Hall,  in  which 
were  delegates  from  all  the  surrounding 
towna  The  bells  rang  out  the  call,  and  flags 
floated  in  the  morning  air.  All  the  towns 
around  seemed  to  have  poured  their  popula¬ 
tions  into  Boston.  Fanueil  Hall  could  not  half 
contain  them,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  where  they  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  by  choosing  Jonathan 
Williams  as  moderator,  and  a  committee  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  meeting— consist¬ 
ing  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Hancock,  Warren,  Tonng,  and  Molineux.  On 
the  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  assembly  of 
more  than  five  thousand  perrons,  resolved  with 
one  voice  that  “  the  tea  should  not  be  landed, 
and  that  no  duty  should  ever  be  paid  upon 
,lt” 

VOL.  vn.— 2 


A  watch  was  ordered  to  see  that  the  will  of 
the  people  should  be  carried  into  effect  “  I  will 
be  one  of  the  guard,”  said  the  energetic  Han¬ 
cock,  “  rather  than  we  should  be  without  it” 

On  Tuesday  the  excitement  was  unabated.  The 
consignees  refused  to  send  back  the  teas.  A 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  warning  the 
people  to  disperse,  was  received  with  groans 
and  hisses.  At  length,  the  owner  of  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  pledged  his  word,  terrifled  into  conces¬ 
sion,  that  the  tea  should  return  as  it  came, 
without  contaminating  the  soil,  or  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  penny  in  tax. 

Two  more  ships  arrived  with  their  cargoes 
of  tea,  which  the  Vigilance  Committee  di¬ 
rected  to  anchor  at  Griffin’s  wharf,  side  by 
side  with  the  ill-fated  Dartmouth.  Here  a 
strong  watch  was  stationed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  prevent  any  landings.  Night  and  day  the 
guard  paced  to  and  fro,  armed  with  muskets 
and  bayonets,  and  had  they  been  molested  in 
their  duty,  the  tolling  of  bells  and  firing  of 
'  i  beacons  would  have  spread  the  alarm  to  all 
the  adjacent  towns. 

la  the  meanwhile,  the  twenty  days  were 
nearly  expired  within  which  the  owner  of  the 
Dartmouth  had  agreed  to  send  his  vessel  back 
to  London.  The  poor  Quaker  Botch,  the 
owner,  was  in  a  great  strait  The  Gover¬ 
nor  refused  to  aid  him— he  even  ordered  the 
guns  of  the  castle  to  be  loaded,  and  two  ships 
of  war  were  brought  to  guard  the  channel,  so 
that  no  vessel  unauthorized  by  the  Governor 
should  leave  the  harbor. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  were  untiring  in 
their  vigilance,  and  were  sustained  by  those 
of  the  entire  Province,  who  looked  upon  Bos¬ 
ton  as  the  great  sufferer  in  a  cause  which  all 
had  no  less  at  heart. 

The  16th  of  December,  1773,  was  memora¬ 
ble  by  the  ringing  of  bells  to  summon  the 
people  to  the  Old  South,  to  decide  upon  the 
great  question  at  issue.  A  vast  multitude 
filled  the  sacred  aisles,  while  far  and  wide 
from  the  neighboring  towns  appeared  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  and  fishermen  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  A  committee  the  dhy  before,  headed  by 
Samuel  Adams,  had  compelled  the  sorely  per¬ 
plexed  Botch  to  apply  at  the  Custom  House 
for  a  clearance— but  it  had  been  peremptorily  j 
refused.  The  tea  of  the  Dartmouth  was  never 
to  be  returned  to  London.  The  Govemar 
was '  at  Milton— Botch  hastened  to  demand  a 
pass,  as  he  could  not  under  any  emergency 
pass  the  guns  of  the  castle  without  It  Three 
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o’clock  arrived— the  days  are  short  these  cold 
December  days— tl]^  Committee  wtuted  in  vain 
for  the  return  ot  the  owner  of  the  Dartmouth 
— time  was  precious — the  brief  winter  day 
was  at  its  close — the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  dimly  lighted,  was  filled  to  the  utmost 
with  a  siient  but  determined  multitude. — 
Would  the  Governor  act  the  manly  part,  and 
relieve  the  ship-owner  from  his  dilemma,  or 
would  he  be  made  the  scape-goat  for  the  whole 
transaction!  The  Dartmouth  had  been  re¬ 
fused  a  clearance,  before  the  removal  of  her 
cargo — would  tho  Governor  afford  a  permit 
by  which  she  might  pass  the  guns  of  the  fort! 
Six  o’clock  arrived,  and  with  it  the  much  suf¬ 
fering  Rotch,  who  informed  the  people  that 
the  Governor  had  refused  him  a  pass,  because 
his  vessel  had  not  been  cleared  by  the  Collec¬ 
tor.  The  miserable  trick  nowise  daunted 
the  leaders.  In  a  few  hours  the  Revenue  offi¬ 
cers  would  seize  the  cargo  and  discharge  it  at 
the  castle,  and  thus  baffie  the  Committee  and 
the  people  in  their  efforts  at  resistance,  and  by 
a  species  of  finesse  the  tea  would  find  a  mar¬ 
ket 

Upon  hearing  the  report  of  Rotch,  Samuel 
Adanu  arose  and  said :  “  This  meeting  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country.”  The  om 


inous  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips,  when 
the  aisles  of  the  Old  South  resounded  with 
the  ^ill  war-whoop  of  the  Indian.  Forty  or 
fifty  men,  resolutely  prepared  for  the  worst, 
appeared  in  tbe  blanket  and  eagle  plume  of 
the  savage,  and  led  the  way  to  Griffin’s 
Wharf,  followed  by  thousands  of  men,  who 
saw  that  the  time  for  talking  was  past,  and 
now  deeds  were  to  be  done. 

Immediately  a  cordon  of  trusty  men 
stretched  across  Griffin’s  Wharf,  and  the  hardy 
Mohawks  rushed  upon  the  decks  of  the  tea- 
ships,  armed  with  bars  and  hammers,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  three  hundred  and 
forty  chests  of  tea  were  poured  into  the  great 
ocean,  to  be  wafted  far  and  wide,  and  tell  of 
the  daring  of  those  who  were  willing  to  hazard 
life  and  fortune  for  the  sacred  cause  of  human 
freedom. 

There  was  no  tumult,  no  destruction  of 
other  property — all  was  calm  determination. 
The  people  had  declared  that  no  tax  should 
be  paid,  and  their  will  had  been  enforced. 
When  the  work  was  done,  the  vast  multitude 
returned  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  the  sol¬ 
emn  stars  looked  down  upon  the  little  ener¬ 
getic  city,  sleeping  as  profoundly  as  if  it  had 
not  given  the  prelude  to  a  great  drama. 
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THS  MOUXT  OF  OUVKS. 


THE  CITY  OP  THE  GREAT  KING* 


To  the  Jew,  Jerusalem  is  the  city  about 
which  are  concentrated  all  the  great 
memories  of  the  past,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  To  the  classical  student,  Athens  is  the 
city  of  memories,  the  shrine  of  the  arts,  and 
the  germ  of  ideas.  To  the  Roman  Catholic  it 
is  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  the  home  of  the 
Cffisars,  the  seat  of  the  Papal  Throne.  In  our 
time,  consequent  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  the  gradual  disenthrallment  of 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  idea  of  Papal  Su¬ 
premacy,  Jerusalem  grows  once  more  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  race  as  the  scene  in  which 
was  enacted  the  solemn  drama  of  the  rise  of 
Christianity,— the  birth,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  its  great  Founder. 

We  turn  to  it  now,  not  with  that  wild  fana¬ 
ticism  which  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago 
emptied  all  Europe  into  Asia,  and  converted 
kings,  and  knights,  and  barons  into  pilgrims 
and  crusaders,  but  with  a  tender  reverence,  as 
the  great  store-house  of  our  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  ideas,  and  the  fountain-head  of  a  system 
of  political  economy  based  upon  physiological 
laws,  and  spiritual  insight  so  wonderful,  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
learn  to  observe  them ;  and  we  instinctively 
feel  aswe  read,  that  Moses  was  the  greatest  Law- 
•  giver,  and  the  most  remarkable  man  that  has 
ever  appeared  upon  the  page  of  history.  The 


Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  each  and 
all,  owed  much  to  the  Jew  ;  and  in  their  finest 
philosophies  we  trace,  as  a  siiver  thread,  un¬ 
derlying  all  their  systems,  a  &miliarity  with 
their  modes  of  thought,  and  the  divine  inspira¬ 
tions  of  their  poets.  The  Achilles  of  Homer 
is  littie  more  than  a  princely  David,  and  the 
grief  of  Cleon  over  his  son  in  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  is  almost  literally  that  of  the  poet 
king  over  the  recreant  Absalom. 

There  must  have  been  much  to  gratify  the 
imagination  of  the  Greek  in  the  experience  of 
a  nation  which  embodied  idea8,at  once  abstract, 
spiritual  and  poetic.  No  other  nation  has  so 
well  preserved  a  record  of  the  patriarchal 
era.  Abraham  and  Lot,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  oriental  luxury,  their  rivairies  and 
courtesies  ;  Isaac,  and  the  handsome  Rebecca, 
the  primitive  meeting  at  the  well,  and  exchange 
of  gifts  and  tokens ;  Jacob,  with  the  tender 
Rachael,  and  housewifely,  termagant  Leah, 
and  the  bickerings  of  «the  many-mothered 
children,  all  present  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
age,  and  the  state  of  society,  which  can  be 
found  no  where  but  in  ths  records  of  the  Jew. 

No  where  else  do  we  find  so  much  to 
evolve  thought  Hager  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  hated  and  despised  of  her  mistress, 
is  forever  the  type  of  that  class,  who  inctqwble 
of  the  dignities  of  womanhood,  are  the  slaves 


•  The  Ottjr  ofthe  Greet  King ;  or,  Jenuelem  e«  It  Wee,  ei  It  Ii,  end  ea  It  la  to  Be.  By  J.  T.  Berclajr.  8to.  pp. 
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of  man,  the  slaves  of  his  passions,  and  finally  averred.  His  death  was  even  more  simple 
to  be  ejected  from  his  heart,  if  not  from  his  than  his  life.  He  left  it  to  the  ages  to  vindi- 
home ;  or,  in  the  significant  language  of  the  cate  the  truth  of  what  he  had  scud,  and  thus, 
record  “  Cast  out  the  bond-woman,”  is  the  in-  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
stinctive  act  of  his  selfishness,  and  his  unde-  the  thinker  of  our  times  ponders  upon  the 
agned  cruelty.  Later,  Christ  taught  from  the  symbol  of  the  Cross,  and  he  penetrates  its 
eame  spot,  that  the  Hagars  or  the  Magdalens  mystery  just  in  proportion  as  his  intuitions  sp¬ 
are  to  be  forgiven  “  for  their  much  love.”  It  proximate  to  those  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
ill  comports  with  an  age,  which  so  little  un-  The  name  of  Jerusalem  is  suggestive  of 
derstands  the  g^eat  doctrines  which  emanated  ideas  at  once  soothing  and  heavenly, — it  speaks 
from  Jerusalem,  to  treat  with  indifTerenoe  of  that  for  which  the  human  heart  always 
writings  which  offered  the  only  antidote  to  the  longs,  and  which  it  so  rarely  attains, — Peace, 
materialism  and  selfishness  of  the  unen-  The  opinion  is  entertained  by  many  that 
lightened  heart.  Jerusalem  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Jebus- 

To  the  thinking  mind,  the  City  of  the  Great  Salem— a  name  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
King  is  the  spot  of  all  others  to  which  he  been  called  when  the  two  cities  Jebus  and 
oftenest  turns,  and  though,  in  the  pride  of  Salem  became  united— the  b  passing  gradually 
scholasticism,  ho  may  love  to  wander  in  the  ioto  r  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony  ;  which, 
groves  of  Academus,  and  linger  by  the  foun-  however,  Aristotle  rather  discredits,  and  re¬ 
tains  of  Castalia,  and  feel  his  cheek  fanned  by  gards  as  “  very  awkward.”  Others  derive 
Idalian  airs,  still  in  his  more  solemn  hours,  in  the  name  from  Salem  or  Shalem,  fence,  pre- 
those  in  which  he  strives  most  earnestly  to  ceded  by  the  word  Jireh  slightly  altered ;  and 
penetrate  the  veil  which  enshrouds  the  unseen,  others  again  from  Jem,  they  thaU  eee,  and 
because  eternal,  he  will  find  himself  watching  Salem,  peace. 

the  footsteps  of  a  pale,  solitary  man,  who  as-  The  Rabbins  reconcile  these  conflicting 
cends  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  remains  all  theories  to  their  entire  satisfaction  by  the 

night  in  prayer ;  who  is  so  little  mindful  of  following  etymological  gloss.  «  The  name  of 

what  the  world  wUl  say,  how  respectable  men  that  place  is  Jehovah-Jireh.”  Say  they, 
and  women  will  regard  the  appearance,  that  Abraham  called  the  name  of  the  place  Jireh  ; 
he  talks  with  a  Conrtepan  at  the  old  well,  and  Shem  called  it  Shalem.  Saith  God,  “  If  I  shall 
expounds  to  her  the  purer  doctrines  of  a  bet-  call  it  Shalem  it  will  displease  Shem  the  just : 

ter  life  than  the  one  she  has  hitherto  led.  He  if  1  shall  call  it  Jireh  it  will  displease  Abra- 

sees  him  in  the  Garden,  whither  even  the  bam  the  just  I  will  therefore  put  that  name 
sacredness  of  friendship  is  forbidden  to  come,  upon  it  which  was  put  upon  it  by  both — Jireh- 
and  the  trae  soul  endures  his  agony  alone, —  Shalem — Jerushalaim — Jerusalem.” 
he  believes  in  the  ministering  angels  of  Geth-  The  antiquity  of  Jemsalem  is  very  g^reat, — 
semane,  for  he  too  has  had  his  g^arden  of  woe,  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  toMelchizedek, 
known  only  to  God,  and  he  has  felt  the  pre-  “  King  of  Salem,”  the  mystical  High  Priest  of 
sence  of  consolation.  The  friendly  breaking  the  Living  God,  who  came  forth  in  his  priest- 
of  bread,  the  drops  of  the  mystic  wine,  the  ly  robes  to  greet  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  and 
outer  symbols  of  simple  life  and  soul  and  offer  him  “breadandwine,”  asdid  Jesus tohis 
body  are  before  him  j  and,  finally,  that  hour  friends  and  followers  centuries  afterwards,  and 
of  gloom  and  dismay,  more  terrible  thsui  mar-  thus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  the  great 
tyrdom, — more  mgnificant  tl^  philosophy, —  founder  of  the  city. 

more  sublime  than  heroism,  where  the  Cross  No  place  can  boast  of  a  situation  more 
upholds  the  meekest  sufferer,  thedivinest  head  eligible  in  many  respects  than  that  of  the  City 
that  ever  wore  human  shape.  Socrates  died  of  the  Great  King ;  though  it  unquestionably 
like  a  philosopher,  calm  and  steadfhst, — Jesus  labors  under  some  disadvantages.  This  con- 
died  like  a  God.  His  agency  was  superhuman,  secrated  spot,  may  still  be  regarded  as  “  set 
— his  words  were  the  outspeaking  of  a  God.  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,” — intermediately 
The  child  intuitively  claiming  his  Divine  Son-  and  conveniently  situated  between  Ada  and 
ship.  “  I  am  the  Son  of  God,”  and  all  the  old  Africa,  America  and  Australia,  Europe  and 
hierarchies  were  up  in  arms  at  the  announce-  the  “  Isles  of  the  Gentiles ;”  and  hither  the 
ment ;  yet  he  did  not  recant,  nor  did  he  die  “  tribes,”  not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  all  nations, 
ostentatiously  adhering  to  what  he  had  before  still  go  up— for  it  is  the  “  sacred  city,”  not 
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only  of  the  Jews,  bat  of  Moslems  and  of 
Christians,  “even  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
everlasting  hills.”  According  to  accurate  ob¬ 
servations  recently  made,  it  lies  in  north  lati¬ 
tude  31°  46'  45"  and  35<3  13'  east  longitude 
from  Greenwich  —  about  thirty-three  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  half  that  distance 
from  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  at  an  elevation 
of  2610  feet  above  the  level  of  the  former, 
and  about  3927  above  the  latter.  - 
At  such  an  altitude  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  its  climate  is  variable  and  peculiar, — ex¬ 
posed  as  it  is  to  the  ftosty  winds  of  Lebanon 
shrouded  in  snow, — while  the  south  winds  are 
wafted  over  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
the  cool  airs  of  the  Mediterranean,  coming 
from  the  east  are  redolent  with  cinnamon  and 
cassia.  Sadden  changes  in  other  regions  pro¬ 
duce  in  Palestine  unexpected  varieties  of  wind; 
and  then  follow  storms  of  sand,  blackening  the 
air,  and  shedding  a  lurid  glow  over  mountain 
and  valley.  Sometimes  occurs  the  Sirocco, 


— blowing  several  successive  days  from  the 
south,  and,  like  the  sand-storms,  exerting  a 
sadly  depressing  influence — mentally,  corpore¬ 
ally,  and  almost  spiritually, — a  feeling  of 
perfect  good-for-nathingneu. 

Winds  are  sometimes  felt  that  may  well  be 
denominated  Lavanters.  Yolney  remarks  that 
“Syria  unites  different  climates  under  the 
same  sky,  and  collects  within  a  small  compass 
pleasures  and  productions  which  nature  has 
elsewhere  dispersed  at  great  distances  of  time 
and  place.  To  this  advantage,  which  perpet¬ 
uates  enjoyments  by  their  succession,  it  adds 
another ;  that  of  multiplying  them  by  the  va¬ 
riety  of  its  productions.  With  its  numerous 
advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  it  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing  that  Syria  should  always  have  been  es¬ 
teemed  a  most  delicious  country,  and  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ranked  it  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  provinces,  and  even  thought 
it  not  inferior  to  Egypt.”,. 


WilUSG  FUICS. 


The  Scriptures  call  it  “-a  delightsome  land; 
the  glory  of  all  lands.”  “  A  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;”  all  going  to  show  that  it 
was  lovely  in  climate  and  luxuriant  in  soil. 
The  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  abundantly  from 
its  soft  calcareous  earth,  affording  those  royal 
products,  the.flg  and  the  grape,  while  the 


more  elevated  sections  yielded  the  friendly 
apple,  the  nectarine  and  olive.  “  The  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills”  testifled  to  the  wealth 
of  its  people,  so  long  as  they  were  obedient  to 
the  regulations  of  their  greatly  inspired  law¬ 
giver,  who,  if  he  did  not  expand  the  great  in¬ 
ner,  spiritual  life,  based  all  his  teachings  upon 
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»  presumption  of  such  a  nature  in  man,  and  a 
Divine  Ruler  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  position  of  the  Jew  in  the  present  as¬ 
pect  of  Jerusalem,  affords  a  melancholy  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  princely  Patriarchs,  and 
those  centuries  of  prosperity  when  the  land 
was  still  the  favored  of  Gr^,  beloved  ever, 
though  ominously  faithless  to  the  divine  ora¬ 
cles.  In  our  day,  excluded  from  the  Temple, 
reviled  and  abused  by  all  sects,  the  once 
lordly  Jews,  impoverished  and  onteast,  repair 
every  Friday  to  the  Wailing  Place,  and  there 
weep  and  lament  over  the  fallen  greatness  of 
their  people.  It  is  an  impressive  and  affecting 
right  to  see  them  bowed  to  the  earth,  and  scat¬ 
tering  ashes  upon  their  heads,  while  in  low 
voices  they  channt  the  songs  of  lamentation. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  down-trodden 
outcasts  of  Israel  are  poor,  illiterate,  and  big¬ 
oted,  for  they  are  almost  entirely  disfranchised 
and  constantly  maltreated,  not  only  by  their 
Turkish  masters,  but  by  those  styling  them¬ 
selves  Christians  and  philanthropists.  Even 
in  this  year  of  grace  1868,  it  vrould  cost  any 
Jew  in  Jerusalem  his  life  to  venture  into  the 
so-called  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or 
within  even  the  Outer  Court  of  his  beloved 
Temple.  They  are  principally  maintained 
•  there  by  the  contributions  of  their  brethren 
abroad — and  whether  lazy  or  not  (as  charged 
upon  them),  are  certainly  very  idle.  But 
even  though  the  Jews  were  ever  so  industri¬ 
ous,  and  could  obtain  constant  employment, 
they  could  barely  procure  a  livelihood— so 
many  are  the  sacred  rabbinical  days,  upon 
which  they  are  compelled  to  abstain  fl-om  la¬ 
bor  ;  and  in  this  matter  both  Mussulmans  and 
Christians  seem  to  emulate  them.  The  gate 
or  door  of  every  Jew,  whatever  else  he  may 
lack,  is  always  supplied. with  the  phylactery, 
enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  as  an  amulet  and  anti¬ 
dote  to  all  ill. 

Jerusalem  was  under  the  Pashalic  of  Da¬ 
mascus  until  quite  recently,  when  all  at  once 
Palestine  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
separate  Pashalic.  The  Pasha  of  Jerusalem 
(or  Baeiha  as  he  is  universally  called  in  Syria) 
is  sent  directly  from  Constantinople,  and  is 
permitted  to  remrin  in  office  until — at  the 
usual  rate  of  extortion — he  is  supposed  to 
have  had  opportunity  of  sufficiently  indemni¬ 
fying  himself  for  his  outlay  in  fkrming  it  of 
the  Sultan-  And  this  he  soon  accomplishes. 

Still  greater  changes  have  more  recently 
transpired,  at  once  startling  and  significant. 


which  not  only  point  to  the  truth  of  oriental 
prophecy,  but  indicate  a  confirmation  almost 
bewildering  to  the  modern  skeptic.  That 
great  and  important  events  are  yet  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  sacred  arena  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt.  If  the  Jew  does  not  re¬ 
sume  his  national  pre-eminence  in  the  City  of 
the  Great  King,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
that  power  is  still  to  emanate  therefrom,  and 
it  may  be,  that  modem  enterprise  directed 
thitherward  wiil  cause  its  waste  places  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  may  be  that  her  once  fertile  val¬ 
leys  will  be  recltdmed  and  her  deserts  blos¬ 
som  like  the  rose.  As  the  gpreat  ideas  of  the 
world  have  emanated  therefrom,  it  may  be 
that  the  time  will  come  that  her  power  will 
be  acknowledged  in  the  realm  of  thought  as 
it  has  been  for  ages  felt. 

There  are  matters  of  momentous  concern 
referable  to  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war — that 
most  anomalous  of  all  wars— -the  significant 
issue  and  results  of  which  will  tell  mightily 
upon  earth’s  destiny,  and  invest  the  Jews  and 
their  capital  and  country  with  unspeakable  in¬ 
terest  What  mean  the  various  lines  of  steam¬ 
ers  now  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas — placing  Pal¬ 
estine  in  such  direct,  constant,  and  intimate 
communication  not  only  with  other  parts  of 
Aria,  but  with  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and 
the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  ?  What  the  railways 
now  projected  between  Jaffa  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  via  Neapolis,  with  which  a  branch  from 
Egypt  is  to  unite — ^passing  through  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  a  “  highway”  from  Egypt  into  Assyria  t 
(Is.  xix.  23.)  And  what  the  electric  telegraph 
at  the  Holy  City — the  great  central  metropo¬ 
lis! — to  say  nothing  of  the  stupendous  scheme 
of  converting  the  g^eat  depressed  basin  of 
Arabia  Deserta  into  an  inland  ocean,  by  let¬ 
ting  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea!  Above  all, 
what  means  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  has  not  only  made  an  oblation  of  the 
Churches  of  St.  Anne,  the  Nativity,  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  and  various  other  “  holy  shrines” 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  has  also 
given  him  decidedly  the  largest  and  finest 
square  in  the  Holy  City — the  rite  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John — that  he  may 
"  plant  the  tabernacle  of  his  palace  between 
the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain  i”  The 
right  of  appointing  to  the  high  office  of 
“  Guardian  of  tiie  Hill  of  Zion,  and  Custodian 
of  the  Holy  Land,”  is  thus  conferred  upon 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  acknowledged  patron  of 
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the  Latin  Church,  who — laugh  as  we  may  at 
his  assumed  title  of  '*  Son  of  Destiny” — is 
nevertheless,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
extraordinary  personage  of  the  age. 

A  surprising  tide  of  enterprise  is  already 
setting  in  toward  the  East,  in  anticipation  of 
the  general  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews. 
The  mightiest  monarchs  on  earth  are  looking 
with  the  most  profouHd  interest  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Oriental  revival  is  the  general  order  of 
the  day:  and  that  this  remarkable  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  the  Arabian  Desert  and  Mount  Am- 
anus — “the  glory  of  all  lands” — “the  de¬ 
lightsome  land,”  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  styles 
it — will  receive  the  first  and  largest  share  of 
this  improvement,  is  most  obvious. 

At  the  present  day,  Jerusalem  presents  a 
motley  collection  of  inhabitants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Jew  is  there  in  his  sor¬ 
row, — the  Mohammedan  lords  it  with  a  high 
hand, — the  Priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  watch¬ 
ful  for  the  honors  of  his  sect,  no  unfreqnently 
is  driven  to  blows  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
officials  of  the  Latin  Hierarchy.  If  we  omit 
the  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  several 
churches,  the  appliances  for  domestic  use  are 
of  the  simplest  kind. 

There  is  not  in  all  Jerusalem  a  single  fire¬ 
place,  and  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen  chimneys, 
even  to  the  bakeries  and  soap  manufactories. 
A  few  stoves,  however,  have  been  introduced 
amongst  a  few  Frank  families  residing  there 
as  consuls,  missionaries,  Ac.  But  the  cooking 


and  warming  of  the  natives  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  done  by  means  of  a  few  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal  burnt  in  a  pile  of  ashes,  in  a  little  furnace 
made  of  clay  and  straw,  about  the  capacity  of 
two  gallons. 

In  the  absence  of  sand,  ashes  is  made  use  of 
for  cement  All  the  village  bakeries  are 
heated  by  the  excrement  of  cows  and  camels. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  late  discovery  of 
good  coal  in  Mount  Lebanon,  will  lead  to 
great  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of 
all  Syria. 

The  sylva  of  Palestine  is  meagre  af  this 
time,  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  prosperity ;  but  even  amid  all  of  its  des¬ 
olation,  its  fiora  is  by  no  means  contemptible, 
nor  its  list  of  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  to 
be  carped  at  Nearly  every  species  of  veg¬ 
etable  in  common  use  in  the  United  States  has 
been  successfully  cultivated  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Oranges,  limes,  and 
lemons  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  had  in  the 
greatest  profusion  and  perfection  almost  the 
entire  year  round,  and  on  terms  surprisingly 
low. 

Wealthy  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  send 
donations  to  Jerusalem,  just  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  sends  his  to  Rome.  A  magnificent 
hospital  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  erected 
on  the  hill  west  of  the  Lower  Pool  of  Gideon, 
by  Mr.  Truro  of  New  Orleans.  The  Roth- 
childs  also  have  done  much,  they  being  in 
fact  the  holders  of  the  City  itself,  by  mort¬ 
gages  on  loans. 

Perched  upon  a  bold,  rocky  promontory 
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of  Mount  Zion,  at  an  elevation  of  ninety-one 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Tyropoeon, 
is  a  cluster  of  rudely-constructed  houses,  now 
occupied  as  the  premises  of  the  American 
Christian  Mission. 

The  site  is  one  of  the  most  aneient,  as  well 
ns  most  historic  quarters  of  the  city.  Here 
dwelt  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  and  here 
the  magnificent  but  evil-minded  ^erod  at  one 
time  held  his  court  Here  '♦^elt  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  the  fair  but  frail  Bernice,  and 
here,  in  later  years,  was  beard  the  martial 
hynme  of  the  Crusaders.  A  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  yards  distant  was  the  gorgeous  Temple, 
*'  exceeding  magnifies],  and  of  fame  and  glory 
throughout  all  countries,”  crowning  Mount 
Moriah.  The  deep  gorge  of  the  Tyropoeon 
was  once,  perhaps,  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  palace,  adorned  by  the  magnificent  Xystus 
Porticos  which  lay  below — the  towering  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Antonia  loomed  aloft  on  the  north,  and 
on  the  right  were  Ophel,  Kedron,  Siloam,  En- 
rogel,  Ac.  Immediately  adjacent  on  the  north 
was  unquestionably  situated  the  “  Armory  of 
Solomon,”  or  “  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leb¬ 
anon,”  and  just  in  its  rear,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  was  the  “  House  of 
the  High  Priest”  The  east  end  of  the  palace 
was  connected  with  the  Temple  by  that  Cyclo¬ 
pean  bridge  so  often  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
spanning  the  Tyropoeon,  and  forming  a  noble 
highway  between  Moriah,  the  colossal  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  its  abutment 
against  the  Temple  wall — the  highway  or 
"  ascent  ”  of  Solomon,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba. 

It  was  across  this  portion  of  the  Tyropoeon 
occupied  by  the  Xystus  that  Titus  caused  Jo¬ 
sephus  to  remonstrate  with  the  infatuated 
Jews,  after  he  had  dispossessed  them  of  the 
Temple ;  and  across  it  also  that  Marc  Antony 
held  his  celebrated  parley  with  that  stubborn 
people,  after  he  had  captured  Mount  Zion — 
the  bridge,  in  each  instance,  having  been  bro¬ 
ken  down. 

The  Jewish  dispensary,  under  the  able 
management  of  a  liberal-minded  Glerman  He¬ 
brew  physician.  Dr.  Frankel,  situated  in  the 
north-west  portion  of  the  Jewish  Quarter,  is 
the  only  other  public  building  in  this  quarter 
worthy  of  mention. 

Few  travelers  poeseas  sufficient  nerve  to 
pass,  or  even  approach  the  vicinity  of  the 
shambles,  but  the  little  pottery,  midway  be¬ 
tween  this  disgusting  place  and  the  lepers’ 


huts— though  altogether  uninviting  and  in¬ 
significant  in  appearance — will  scarcely  fail 
to  recall  the  18th  chapter  of  Jeremiah’s  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  excite  in  the  reflective  mind  of  the 
Scripture  reader  profitable  reminiscences  and 
reflections. 

(  This  quarter  of  the  city,  though  assigned  to 
one-half  of  the  entire  population,  is  by  far  the 
smallest,  being  about  one-third  the  size  of  the 
Christian,  and  one-fifth  that  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan.  It  is  by  far  the  filthiest  and  most 
unhealthy — the  very  home  of  squalid  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  A  few  families,  however, 
of  the  better  class  dwell  by  sufferance  in  other 
parts  of  the  city ;  and  these  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  immediately  adjacent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Armenian  Quarter,  to  have  a  read¬ 
ing-room. 

Amongst  the  accumulated  heaps  of  filth 
and  rubbish  along  the  city  wall,  east  of  Zion 
Gate,  the  traveler  will  observe  with  mingled 
emotions  of  pity  and  disgust  the  tabooed  row 
of  huts  appropriated  to  the  lepers. 

Nearly  all  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe 
have  consuls  at  Jerusalem,  whose  flags  are 
treated  with  an  almost  superstitious  reverence. 
If  the  Jew  has  been  scattered  into  all  lands 
and  amongst  all  people,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  sacred  memories  of  Jcrusalem'have  called 
into  her  bosom  believers  from  every  creed  and 
pilgrims  from  every  clime.  No  longer  the 
mart  of  luxury  or  the  arena  for  martial  dis¬ 
play,  she  is  like  Rome,  and  in  a  higher  degree, 
venerable  by  age  and  religion — her  streets  are 
like  Rome’s,  filled  with  beggary  and  filth,  and 
every  turn  reveals  the  cowled  monk  and  the 
imposing  ceremonial  of  Mohammedan,  Greek 
or  Latin  Church.  It  is  the  fate  of  cities  once 
subject  to  priestly  rule  to  sink  step  by  step 
into  lethargy  and  vice,  and  only  the  advent  of 
Christ  in  the  spirit  will  ever  work  a  reform. 
We  need  the  soul  of  Christianity,  and  not  its 
phylacteries ;  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  the 
gospel. 

The  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Paris  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  ordinary  reader;  those  of  the 
former,  being  associated  with  the  sufferings  ef 
the  early  Christians,  are  invested  with  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  deep  awe  and  tendernesa  Those  of 
Jerusalem,  could  they  speak,  might  not  be 
found  less  eloquent  in  their  story,  and  might 
plead  as  deeply  to  the  human  heart.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  has  endured  sieges  of  protracted  length 
and  unparalleled  suffering;  her  walls  have 
witnessed  the  indomitable  courage  of  her  de- 
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fenders,  while  almost  every  nation  upon  earth 
has  battered  at  her  gates.  Razed  to  the  ground, 
salt  sowed  upon  her  foundations,  and  the 
ploughshare  driven  over  her  pleasant  places, 
she  has  always  arisen  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
impressive  to  the  mind. 

The  vaults  under  many  of  the  modern  bnild- 
ings  of  Jerusalem  may,  without  question,  be 
referred  to  the  ancient  builders  of  the  city. 
When  the  goodly  walls  of  the  Temple  were 
thrown  down,  so  “  that  not  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another,”  and  the  whole  was  a  mass  of 
ruins,  this  destruction  would  serve  only  to 
bury  the  foundations  from  sight,  but  would  not 
materially  impair  them.  This  is  evident  from 
the  architecture  still  existing,  which  is  re¬ 
ferable  to  neither  Saracenic,  Roman,  or  Sax¬ 
on  orders,  being  purely  Jewish,  while  portions 
of  later  construction  are  easily  recognized 
and  referred  to  their  origin. 

Our  drawing  which  represents  the  vaults 
under  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mosk  of 
el-Aksa,  affords  a  view  of  a  monolithic  col¬ 
umn,  evidently  from  an  Egyptian  model.  It 
is  twenty-one  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which 
springs  the  arches  which  support  the  four 
domes  of  the  ceiling.  This  passage  is  divi¬ 
ded  throughout  its  entire  length  by  either 
piers,  pillars,  or  a  wall.  Several  short  walls 
also  run  across  to  its  eastern  side,  either  from 
piers  or  the  longitudinal  wall.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  passage  is  either  really  or  thus 
apparently  made  shorter  than  the  other.  Two 
low  segmental  vaults  overspan  this  double 


passage  its  entire  length.  This  passage  is  not 
situated  medially  beneath  el-Aksa  Mosk,  but 
somewhat  east  of  its  central  line.  The  entire 
workmanship  of  the  vaulted  passages  is  char¬ 
acteristically  Jewish,  with  the  exception  of 
some  trifling  Turkish  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions.  But  the  lower  room  or  vestibule  to  the 
passage  has  been  considerably  Romanized; 
and  the  entablature  on  the  exterior  must  also 
be  referred  to  Roman  architects.  The  idea  is 
entertained  by  some,  that  much  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  treasures  of  the  ancient  Temple  lie 
concealed  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
passage,  and  a  closed  door  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  vestibule  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  vacant  space  between  this  passage  and  that 
of  the  Triple  Gateway. 

The  Mosk  of  el-Aksa  owes  its  structure  to 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  would  find  no 
difflculty  in  rearing  an  edifice  upon  the  an¬ 
cient  vaults  of  a  people  who  vied  with  the 
Egyptians  in  the  solidity  of  their  architecture, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  imparted  to  it  aa 
oriental  lightness  of  dedgn  and  magnificence 
of  adornment 

The  Saracenf  converted  it  into  a  moek 
and  metamorphosed  it  as  much  as  posrible. 
Its  portico  is  sud,  by  Arabian  historians,  to 
have  been  as  completely  covered  with  gold 
plate,  by  one  of  their  khaliffs,  as  ever  any 
portion  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was ;  but, 
at  this  time,  has  neither  gold  nor  anything 
else  valuable  about  it 

The  Crusaders,  on  becoming  possessed  of 
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it,  greatly  enlarged  it  by  additions  on  the 
east— a  dormitory,  refectory,  infirmary,  and 
other  offices,  as  well  as  a  church.  “  The  poor 
fellow-soldiers  of  Jesas  Christ,”  as  they  quaint¬ 
ly  enough  styled  themaelTes,  had  quarters  as¬ 
signed  to  them  here  by  Baldwin  II.,  A.  D. 
1119 ;  and  hence  the  name  TenqUars,  by  which 
they  became  known.  Accoiding  to  Hoven- 
den,  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket  lie 
interred  in  fn)nt  of  this  building — “HiejaeetU 
mieeri  qid  martyrizaveruni  beabtm  Hmum  Arehi- 
tpiteopum  CatUuarientum.^’ 

The  Moek  of  Omar  is  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Solomon.  Imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome,  is  the 
venerated  rock  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Jew,  this  is 
by  far  the  most  hallowed  spot  on  earth :  for, 
according  to  the  Rabbins,  this  is  the  identical 
rock  upon  which  Jacob  pillowed  his  head 
“  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar  and  poured  oil  upon 
the  top  of  it ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Bethel  ” — ^Honse  of  God.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
17,  22.)  It  is  the  general  belief  also,  that  it 
is  the  thrediing-floor  of  Aranna  the  Jebusite 
— the  spot  where  the  futh  of  Abraham  was  so 
sorely  tried  in  his  detemuned  obedience  to 
God  to  offer  np  Isaac ;  and  the  site  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  of  Holies  of  the  Temple— which  glowed  be¬ 
neath  the  Divine  manifestation  of  Deity  in 
the  Shekinah.  The  Mohammedan  affirms,  with 
assured  confidence,  that  it  was  from  this  very 
rock  also,  that  their  ubiquitous  time-and-space 
annihilating  prophet  bounded  upwards  thro’ 
seven  heavens ;  and  in  attestation  of  the  fact 


—to  the  confu^on  of  all  gidnsaying  blasphe¬ 
mers  and  oppoeers— they  show  the  imprint  of 
his  foot  in  the  solid  rock,  the  impress  of  the 
angels’  fingers  in  withholding  the  rock  that  it 
might  not  accompany  the  prophet  in  his  celes¬ 
tial  fiight,  (as  it  actually  commenced  doing, 
and  hence  its  inclined  position  they  say,)  and 
the  veritable  ring  still  suspended  from  a  sta¬ 
ple  in  a  neighboring  wall.  When  brought  to 
light  by  Omar,  it  was  inhumed  beneath  an 
immense  mound  of  rubbish  and  filth.  But  it 
had  previously  been  crowned  by  Hadrian’s 
splendid  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The 
present  noble  structure  over  and  around  it,  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  munificent  Kha- 
liff  Abd-el  Melek,  though  often  supposed  to  be 
a  Christian  edifice. 

The  faithful  allege,  that  the  Mosk  contains 
the  scales  for  weighing  the  souls  of  men,  the 
shield  of  Mohammed,  the  birds  of  Solomon, 
the  pomegranates  of  David,  the  saddle  of  el- 
Borak,  and  an  original  copy  of  the  Koran,  the 
parchment  leaves  of  which  are  four  feet  long. 
A  well  of  soul-refreehing  water  is  also  alleged 
to  exist  there.  A  green  slab  of  marble  is  also 
shown,  formerly  neulcd  down  by  eighteen  sil¬ 
ver  nails,  three  of  which  still  remain.  This,  it 
seems,  is  a  kind  of  chronological  table :  a  nail 
having  been  withdrawn  for  each  grand  epoch 
in  their  history,  and  when  the  last  nail  takes  its 
flight,  will  occur  the  consummation  of  all 
things  As  the  number  remaining  is  few,  their 
traditions  accord  with  those  of  many  sects  in 
Christendom,  who  believe  the  final  judgment 
near  at  hand. 
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Ancient  Jernsalem  stood  mnch  lower  than 
the  present  site,  the  debris  of  ages  having  the 
effect  to  gradually  elevate  the  surface,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  fills  up  the  valleys  of  time- 
spared  cities.  The  old  Tarpian  rock  of  Rome, 
down  which  traitors  and  melefactors  ^fere 
once  cast,  has  long  since  ceased  to  present  im¬ 
pressions  of  dread,  being  nearly  level  with 
surrounding  localities,  from  the  broken  pot¬ 
tery  and  other  useless  lumber  cast  from  it 
through  so  many  centuries. 

It  is  probable  that  Jerusalem  under  gpronnd 
would  present  more  to  interest  the  traveler 
than  the  existing  Jerusalem  above.  Every 
step  of  the  antiquarian  throws  light  upon 
some  mooted  passage  of  Scripture,  or  some 
statement  of  the  much  abused  Josephus.  The 
quarries  of  J crusalem  were  rudely  shaped  into 
galleries  and  arches,  partly  for  security  to 
superstructures  above,  and  partly  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  storage,  as  in  onr  own  times. 
More  than  this,  in  the  ruder  ages  of  military 
achievement,  the  sombre  galleries  which  un¬ 
derlaid  the  city  became  places  of  refuge  for 
the  infirm  and  helpless  in  periods  of  uege  and 
disaster. 

It  has  long  been  more  than  suspected  that 
a  gallery  of  this  quarry  extended  under  the 
wall  of  the  city  itself,  but  nothing  was  posi¬ 
tively  known  regarding  it,  as  it  has  been  kept 
carefully  closed  by  the  successive  governors  of 
Jerusalem.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was 
probably  wedled  np  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  besieging  army  ;  earth  was 
then  thrown  np  against  this  wall,  so  as  effectu¬ 
ally  to  conceal  it  from  view,  and  it  is  only  upon 
the  closest  scrutiny  that  the  present  entrance 
can  be  perceived. 

The  quarry  lies  directly  under  the  Moham¬ 
medan  quarter  of  the  city,  and,  in  case  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  almost 
impregnable  if  taken  possession  of  ly  insur¬ 
gents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  blow  up  all  that  quarter  of 
the  city.  The  mouth  of  the  quarry  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  level  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  Temple  stood,  and  it  is  evidently  the 
site  from  which  the  materials  for  building  it 
were  brought  The  stone  is  of  a  soft  texture, 
easily  worked,  nearly  white,  and  like  the  stone 
of  Malta  and  Paris,  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere. 

The  work  of  qnarrying  was  apparently 
effected  by  an  instrument  resembling  a  pick¬ 


axe,  with  a  broad  chisel-shaped  end,  as  the 
^Mtees  between  the  blocks  were  not  more  than 
four  inches  wide,  in  which  it  wonld  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  work  with  chisel  and  mallet 
The  marks  of  the  cutting  instrument  are  as 
plain  and  well  defined  as  If  the  workman  had 
bnt  just  ceased  from  his  labor. 

The  heaps  of  shippings  which  lie  about 
show  that  the  stone  was  dressed  on  the  epot, 
which  accords  with  the  account  of  the  building 
of  the  Temple :  “  And  the  house,  when  it  was 
in  building,  was  built  of  stone,  made  ready 
before  it  was  bronght  thither ;  so  that  there 
was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of 
iron  . heard  in  the  honse  while  it  was  building.’’ 
The  extent  of  the  quarry,  the  amount  of  stone 
which  must  have  been  worked  ont  there,  and 
the  size  of  some  of  the  blocks  themselves. 
The  extreme  age  of  the  part  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
which  dates  back  in  legends  and  traditions  to 
the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The  fact  that  there 
no  other  quarries  of  any  great  size  near  the 
city,  and  especially  the  fact  that  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon  this  quarry,  in  its  whole  extent, 
was  vnlhout  the  UmiU  qf  the  city. 

The  gates  of  Jernsalem,  which  were  said 
to  symbolize  those  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
spiritual  city  of  our  God,  are  now  reft  of 
their  glory;  still  they  are  invested  with  a  tradi¬ 
tional  interest,  and  the  traveler  finds  mnch  to 
reward  his  researches. 

All  the  gates  of  the  city  are  scrupulously 
kept  closed  for  an  hour  or  two  on  every  Friday 
(the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,)  becanse  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  belief  that  an  attempt  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  made  by  Christians  to  take  the  city 
at  Friday  noon. 

A  double  door,  partly  concealed  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  el-Aksa.  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hul- 
dah  Gate  of  the  Talmud  by  many,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  alluded  to  Josephus,  (Ank  xv. 
xi :  5.)  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Jewish 
architecture,  but  the  exterior  entablature  is 
unquestionably  a  Roman  addition.  The  doors 
were  originally  18  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high. 
A  double-vaulted  archway  of  pure  Jewish  ar¬ 
chitecture,  258  feet  long,  leads  to  the  area 
above. 

By  a  study  of  Jerusalem,  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which 
otherwise  might  seem  to  wear  the  aspect  of  in¬ 
congruity  ;  thus,  “  Thb  Towbr  or  David  ”  is 
bnt  another  name  for  the  Armory.  That  it 
was  a  tall  round  structure,  is  certainly  inti- 
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the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  rush  of  chariots,  and 
the  Holy  Temple,  with  its  white  walls  and 
golden  roof,  looked  like  a  chrysalite  between 
the  hills ;  where  the  House  of  David,  with  its 
towers  and  columns,  was  a  fit  residence  for  the 
man  of  power  and  genius ;  and  the  palaces  of 
Solomon,  so  gorgeous  in  their  appliances, 
that  they  called  together  rulers  and  crowned 
heads,  amongst  them  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Sheba,  to  witness  their  wonderful  structure, 
the  splendor  of  their  decorations,  and  the 
prudence  of  their  internal  management,  that 
were  enough  to  justify  the  wildest  love  of  the 
Jews,  no  less  than  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
As  we  contemplate  the  superb  images  thus 
presented  to  the  mind,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  affluent  fancy  of  the  Orientals  has  referred 
these  structures  to  the  workmanship  of  Magic; 
and  all  the  legends  of  Arabic  story,  of  genii 
and  sorcerers,  and  the  potency  of  cabalistic 
words  and  necromatic  spell  became  credible 
admixtures  to  the  mind,  and  the  mighty  seal 
of  Solomon,  with  its  never-to-be-broken 
charm  wears  the  aspect  of  truth  in  view  of  the 
result  produced.  Under  the  site  of  the  Temple 
in  the  vast  subterraneous  chambers  now  pene-' 
trated  by  the  traveler,  is  shown  the  rock  in' 
which  Solomon  incased  the  demon,  to  guard 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple.  We  are  told  that 


mated  by  the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of 
the  “  Sweet  Singer’s  ”  gifted  son.  “  Thy  neck 
is  like  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  ar¬ 
mory,  whereon  they  hung  a  thousand  bucklers, 
all  shields  of  mighty  men.”  (Cant  iv.  4.) 

Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a 
round  tower;  and  when  built  of  white  marble, 
as  were  most  of  the  Jewish  structures,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  metaphor  is  one  of  great 
beauty,  implying  stateliness,  no  less  than 
whiteness,  and  the  adornments  in  which  the 
women  of  the  east  so  much  delight. 

The  palaces  of  Jerusalem  were  magnificent 
in  the  extreme.  Josephus  describes  their 
mansions,  their  splendid  and  imposing  archi¬ 
tecture  with  the  lingering  fondness  of  one 
who  reviews  the  glories  of  his  country,  now 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  its  people  into  bondage 
or  exile.  “  Look  round  about  Jerusalem,  con¬ 
sider  its  palaces,  count  the  towers  thereof,”  is 
the  exulting  language  of  Holy  Writ,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  “beautiful  for  situation  was  Mount 
Zion.”  The  traveler,  who  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills,  looks  down  upon  its  gates  and 
towers,  and  domes,  finds  it  still  lovely,  despite 
of  decay,  and  the  usurpations  of  a  strange 
people.  It  must  have  been  marvelous  in  beauty 
when  its  gates  were  thronged  with  a  busy  and 
prosperous  population,  when  its  walls  echoed  to 
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some  sacrile^ous  hands  having  struck  the  rock 
with  a  pick,  conceiving  it  possible  that  trea¬ 
sures  might  be  found,  the  imprisoned  demon 
cried  audibly,  “  Let  me  alone since  which 
time  no  one  had  adventured  the  like  experi¬ 
ment  This  “  Rock  of  the  Demon,”  is  six  feet 
in  height,  its  length  four  and  a  third,  and 
its  breadth  three  and  three-fourths;  and  is 
precisely  like  those  now  serving  as  pedestals 
to  the  Triple  Gate  piers.  Hundreds  of  small 
pyramidal  piles  of  stones  are  seen  all  about 
the  floor — the  Ebenezer  memorials  of  devout 
Moslem  devotees  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Large  roots  of  olive-trees  have  found  their 
way  through  the  northern  portion  of  some  of 
the  vaults,  where  they  are  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  floor ;  and  slender  radical  fila¬ 
ments  several  yards  in  length  ore  gracefully 
pendent  from  many  parts  of  the  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing.  This  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  owls, 
hawks  and  ravens. 

Josephus  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  Solomon,  much  more 
minute  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  histories  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  says,  “  Among 
them  was  a  most  glorious  dining-room,  for 
feastings  and  computations,  and  full  of  gold 
and  such  other  furniture  as  so  fine  a  room 
ought  to  have  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
guests,  and  when  all  the  vessels  were  made  of 
gold.  Now  it  is  very  hard  to  reckon  up  the 
magnitude  and  the  variety  of  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments;  how  many  rooms  there  were  of  the 
largest  sort,  how  many  of  a  bigness  inferior  to 
those,  and  how  many  that  were  subterraneous 
and  invisible  ;  the  ciudosity  of  those  that  en¬ 
joyed  the  fresh  air ;  and  the  groves  for  the 
most  delightful  prospect,  for  the  avoiding  the 
heat  and  covering  of  their  bodies.  And,  to 
say  all  in  brief,  Solomon  made  the  whole 
building  entirely  of  white  stone  and  cedar 
wood,  and  gold  and  silver.”  (Ant.  viii.  v  :  2.) 

Like  those  other  ancient  cities,  the  fountains, 
reservoirs,  and  general  water-works  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  have  fallen  from  their  palmy  days  of 
splendor,  into  ruinous  decay ;  but  enough  is 
still  left  to  indicate  their  completeness  and 
beauty  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  The 
Scriptures  allv.de  to  those  of  Solomon,  and 
tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  his  Sea 
of  Glass  by  a  coiUre  temps  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who,  when  she  approached  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and  saw  its  clearness,  not  knowing  that 
it  flowed  under  a  covering  of  glass,  supposed 
she  was  to  wade  through  it,  and  raised  ber 


royal  robe,  thereby  exposing  her  ankles  to  the 
by-standers ;  at  which  Solomon  in  courtly  wise 
prompted  her,  saying,  “  Behold !  it  is  the  Sea 
of  Glass,”  and  stepped  therein.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called.  The  Molten  Sea— that  stood  in 
the  Court  of  the  Priests,  mounted  upon 
twelve  brazen  oxen ;  an  immense  receptacle, 
about  fifteen  feet  broad  and  seven  and  a  half 
in  depth :  its  contents  were  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  barrels,  and  its  capacity  is  even  rated  by 
some  authors  as  high  as  three  hundred  hogs¬ 
heads.  And  the  basin  in  which  this  great  re¬ 
ceptacle  stood  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
half  this  amount.  The  ten  lavers  probably 
contained  about  seven  barrels  each. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  and  of  Herod  has 
been  razed,  yet  its  substructures  still,  and  not 
obscurely,  shadow  forth  its  greatness.  The 
cedar  roofs  of  a  hundred  palaces,  blazing  with 
gold  are  no  more ;  but  the  ample  and  well- 
contrived  reservoirs  which  those  palaces  be¬ 
strode,  still  exist,  and  still  subserve  their 
purpose.  The  terraced  gardens,  the  “  para¬ 
dises”  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Jerusalem, 
have  long  been  desolated;  but  even  now 
around  the  slopes  of  the  hills  may  be  traced, 
mile  after  mile,  the  aqueducts  whence  these 
gardens  drew  perpetual  verdure,  and  which 
then  poured  their  superfluous  streams  into  the 
deep  bosom  of  Moriah ! 

The  .  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  religion  de¬ 
manded  frequent  and  ample  ablations.  The 
blood  flowing  from  their  many  sacrifices  requir¬ 
ed  the  use  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
preserve  that  purity  of  appearance,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  atmosphere,  which  entered  so  largely 
into  the  economy  of  the  great  Law-giver 
Moses.  The  Mohammedan  is  not  less  scrupu¬ 
lous,  and  hence  some  of  the  old  pools  and 
fountains  retain  something  of  their  former 
splendor. 

The  Saracenic  Fountain  is  not  far  from  the 
old  foundations  of  the  Temple.  Almost  every 
house  of  the  better  class  in  the  modern  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  has  its  capacious  tank,  occupying  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  which,  collecting  the  water  of  the 
rainy  season  from  its  courts  and  roofs,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ample  supply  during  the  months  of 
drought  Whether  there  be  Indeed  any  natural 
spring  of  water  deep  seated  within  the  Tem¬ 
ple  enclosure,  and  the  waste  of  which  runs  off 
at  Siloam,  cannot  perhaps  at  present  be  cer¬ 
tainly  determined ;  it  is  a  question  which, 
with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  must  await 
the  time  when  the  Holy  City  comes  under  the 
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Bway  of  some  civilized  government  Tacitns 
(Hist  V.  12),  describes  the  Temple,  with  its 
porticoes,  as  a  fortress ;  and  such,  in  fact,  it 
was,  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  frequent  sieges 
to  which  it  was  liable.  “  Fons  perennis  aquec, 
cavati  sub  terra  montes :  et  piscine  cisternse- 
que  servandis  imbribus.”  A  fountain  of  per¬ 
ennial  water,  mountains  hollowed  out,  under¬ 
neath  :  also  fish  pools  and  cisterns— rain  water 
being  preserved.  There  are  frequent  alln- 
sions  in  Josephus  and  other  writers  to  deep- 
seated  aqueducts  within  and  without  the 
city.  The  celebrated  Aristeas,  was  sent  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns  on  a  special  mission 
to  Elieznr,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  rather 
more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  before 
Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  authen¬ 
tic  and  authorized  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greek — the  Septuagint.  (Ant. 
xii.  ii :  1,  15.)  Aristeas,  in  writing  his  bro¬ 
ther  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  City, 
speaks  thus  of  its  water  resources  and  appli¬ 
ances  : — “  A  powerful  natural  spring  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  subterranean  reservoirs,  the  extent 
of  which  is  surprising  and  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  the  circumference  of  five  stadia 
about  the  Temple.  They  are  connected  by 
numberless  pipes,  through  which  the  waters 
flow  from  one  to  another.  There  are  above. 


frequent  bidden  apertures  to  these  depths, 
known  only  to  those  employed  at  the  sacrifices, 
through  which  the  water,  gushing  out  with 
force,  washes  off  all  the  blood  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  victima”  It  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that  while 
Julian  was  attempting  the  re-edification  of  the 
Temple,  about  A.  D.  362,  on  removing  a  cer¬ 
tain  foundation  stone,  the  entrance  to  a  rock- 
hewn  cavern  was  discovered,  in  which,  on  low¬ 
ering  a  laborer  by  a  cord,  water  was  found 
half  way  up  his  thigh.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  even  in  his  day— about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century — “Tophet  was  a  fine  and 
pleasant  place,  well  watered  with  fountains, 
and  adorned  with  gardena”  And  Omar  is  said 
to  have  performed  his  ablutions  at  two  foun¬ 
tains  in  Hinnom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  artificial  means 
were  adopted  to  supply  the  city  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  the  more  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  rain  during  so  many 
successive  months  of  the  year.  The  brook  Ke- 
dron  having  its  source  tigh  up  in  the  mountains 
and  fiowing  through  the  city,  though  now  a  dry 
valley,  aSbrded  ample  opportunity  to  irrigate 
the  surrounding  country,  as  also  to  embellish 
the  gardens  and  public  squares.  The  waters 
of  Gihon  also,  which  originally  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  stream,  afforded  a  like  opportunity. 
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At  the  preient  time,  not  only  is  rain  more 
infrequent  than  formerly  in  this  locality,  if 
we  may  judge  from  history  and  tradition,  but 
many  streams  once  embellishing  the  landscape 
and  fertilizing  the  soil,  present  now  only  a  bed 
of  rocks,  or  a  deep  gorge  through  which 
trickles  a  thread  of  silvery  drops,  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible,  except  during  the  rainy  season.  This 
diminution  of  water  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  nakedness  of  a  land  reft  of  its 
trees,  and  whose  once  fertiie  vallies,  luxuriant 
in  vines  and  oiives,  and  ail  the  rich  fhiitage 
of  a  teeming  soil,  lie  now  neglected  and 
barren.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
neglect,  and  is  in  terribie  confirmation  of  that 
curse,  which  was  denounced  upon  the  land,  if 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  they  should 
forget  the  councils  of  Moses,  and  wilfully  dis¬ 
obey  the  laws  of  God.  Jerusalem,  whose 
streets  were  embellished  with  palms,  and 
adown  whose  white  stones  once  flowed  an 
abundance  of  the  purest  water,  is  now  but  a 
memory  of  her  former  greatness.  Still,  as  we 
look  backwards  through  the  vista  of  ages,  we 
find  the  counterpart  in  her  appearance  to-day 
of  that  which  was  foretold  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  study  of  Jerusalem  afibrds  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  that  spiritual  revela¬ 


tion,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  what  we  call 
the  Bible,  beyond  question  or  cavil ;  and  the 
most  wonderfbl  subject  presented  to  the  mind 
for  contemplation  is  this  confirmation  of  pro¬ 
phecy. 

Amongst  the  fonnttdns  of  the  present  day 
which  engage  the  interest  of  the  traveler,  is 
the  one  denominated  "  The  Fountain  Sealed.” 

Amongst  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass  is  found  a  large  round  rock,  which  seals 
up  the  month  to  a  shaft  of  masonry,  leading  to 
a  subterranean  rock-bewn  room,  containing  a 
fountain.  This,  tradition  confidently  asserts,  is 
the  celebrated  fountain  to  which  the  Wise  Man 
compares  his  spouse — “  A  spring  shut  up,  a 
fountain  sealed.”  (Gant.  iv.  12.)  Nor  can 
the  tradition  be  disproved.  The  united 
strength  of  many  men  is  required  to  unseal 
the  entrance.  The  accompanying  engraving 
gives  a  correct  view  of  this  interesting  font- 
room,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  constructed 
by  Solomon— being  the  main  source  from 
which  the  pools  derive  their  supply. 

These  ancient  rooms  are  arched,  aflbiding 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
arch,  for  the  equable  state  of  the  atmosphere 
produced  at  this  depth,  has  left  the  architec¬ 
ture  but  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
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The  rain  from  el-Aksa  is  conducted  into  it  by 
a  small  trench,  and  much  also  finds  its  way 
through  small  superficial  channels  leading 
from  various  parts  of  the  Temple  area  into 
the  same  opening  near  cl-Aksa  Porch. 

No  fountain  has  ns  yet  been  discovered 
leading  to  this  great  reservoir,  nor  has  any 
outlet  been  found.  Undoubtedly  both  exist, 
and  wiil  hereafter  be  brought  to  light  by  sub¬ 
sequent  explorations.  It  most  probably  com¬ 
municates  with  the  great  pool  which  has  been 
found  under  the  Mosk  of  el-Aksa.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  substructures 
of  Jerusalem  had  galleries  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  which  were  to  be  available  in  times  of 
siege.  It  is  evident  avast  army  might  be  here 
hidden  and  supported  for  a  long  period.  How 
many  times  these  old  arches  have  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  human  agony  is  known  only 
to  Him  who  penetrates  every  abyss  in  which 
beats  the  heart  of  a  creature  he  has  made,  and 
who  keepeth  the  record  of  every  sigh,  and  the 
measure  of  every  tear.  Jew,  and  Christian, 
and  Pagan,  have  here  found  a  refuge  or  a 
dungeon.  Thousands  of  years  have  passed 
away,  and  the  waters  are  here  pellucid  as  in 
the  day  when  Solomon  sang  songs  to  her  who 
was  “  black  but  comely,”  and  likened  the  be¬ 
loved  of  his  heart  to  the  hidden  waters,  which 
no  eye  may  desecrate. 

Though  much  has  been  explored  of  late 
years,  very  much  is  left  only  to  copjecture, 
and  the  Mohammedans  have  the  wildest  theo¬ 
ries  in  regard  to  their  construction  and  use. 


The  aqueduct  is  made  almost  exclusively 
of  suitably  shaped  cylinders  of  red  pottery, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long  and  eight  or  ten 
in  diameter,  cemented  into  each  other  and 
buried  usually  a  foot  or  two  in  the  ground  ;  but 
having  occasional  watering-places  of  stone 
with  open  mouths  through  which  the  water 
can  be  easiiy  obtained. 

But  the  greatest  objects  of  interest  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  Holy  City  are  the  water¬ 
works,  under  the  site  of  the  Temple.  These 
are  magnificent  in  design  and  vast  in  con¬ 
struction.  Denuded  by  time,  and  the  rapacity 
of  BO  many  conquerors,  they  are  still  imposing. 
Descending  a  flight  of  steps  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  forty  in  number,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  is  reached,  of  only  a  few  feet  depth. 
This  is  in  the  midst  of  vast  arched  halls,  hoary 
with  damp  and  time 

This  dieet  of  water  is,  without  doubt,  the 
“  Sea,”  of  which  the  Son  of  Sirach  and  the 
Commissioner  of  King  Ptolemy  speak  in  such 
rapturous  terms.  It  is  now,  however,  quite  a 
rude  piece  of  work — the  massive  metal-covered 
pillars  having  given  place  to  ill-shaped  piers, 
apparently  of  unhewn  rocks,  badly  plastered ; 
the  rapacity  of  some  of  the  various  spoilers  of 
the  devoted  city — Syrian,  Roman,  Persian,  Sar¬ 
acenic,  Turkish  or  Frank— having  left  it  minus 
the  lead  or  brass  with  which  it  was  formerly 
encased.  It  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet  in  circuit  and  forty-two  in  depth  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  estimate,  its  capacity 
falls  but  little  short  ef  two  millions  of  gallons ! 
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To  them,  these  silent  pools  are  instinct  svith 
the  power  of  Solomon,  and  a  thousand  gnomes 
and  genii,  and  spirits  of  earth,  air  and  water, 
lie  here  spell-boand,  under  the  magic  seal 
of  the  great  master  of  the  entire  necromatic 
world.  The  wise  man  certainly  overstepped 
the  usages  of  his  people,  not  only  in  his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  forbidden  lore  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  in  his  stupendous  luxuries  and  Sy¬ 
barite  indulgencies. 

In  modern  times,  the  fountain  known  as  the 
Fount  of  the  Virgin,  is  the  one  which  attracts 
the  largest  number  of  visitors ;  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  ecclesiastic  tradition  saith,*  that  it  was 
“  here  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  accustomed  to 
wash  her  linen.”  Its  waters,  though  perennial, 
do  not  flow  regularly,  but  intermit  with  consid¬ 
erable  irregularity,  rushing  furiously  like  a 
mountain  torrent  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes^ 
then  intermitting  for  one  or  two  honrs,  or  in 
dry  seasons,  even  a  day  or  two.  This  pheno¬ 
menon,  though  doubtless  due  to  the  natural 
action  of  a  syphon-shaped  reservoir  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  is  rtUgkmly  supposed 
by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  to  be  caused  by  a 
huge  amphibious  animal  inhabiting  the  cavern¬ 
ous  mountain,  and  hence  the  name  by  which 
they  designate  this  mystic  water— the  Dragon’s 
Fount.  They  sagely  conclude  that  when  the 
monster  reposes,  the  water  being  thus  effectu¬ 
ally  dammed,  ceases  to  flow ;  and  can  only  run 
during  his  perambulations !  and  by  this  simple 
article  of  faith,  most  philosophically  and  satis¬ 


factorily  account  for  this  hydrodynamical 
phenomenon.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  intermittent  character  of  this  fountmn, 
until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  when  the 
curse  of  God  rested  so  signally  upon  the  land, 
as  entirely  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  the  Ke- 
dron,  and  many  other  streams  throughout  this 
whole  country,  once  so  abundant  in  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  valleys  and  hills.  Had  it  been  intermit¬ 
tent  in  the^ays  of  the  Saviour  and  the  apos¬ 
tles,  Josephus,  who  so  frequently  speaks  of  the 
waters  of  Jerusalem  in  general,  and  so  specifi¬ 
cally  describes  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  would  not 
have  failed  to  inform  his  heathen  readers 
of  a  phenomenon  so  curious  and  to  them 
so  inexplicable.  The  present  Pool  of  Si- 
loam  (which  occupies  undoubtedly  the  sit* 
of  the  ancient  fountain  or  pool  of  that  name) 
is  situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon  on  the  Ophel  side,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  its  termination.  It  is  eighteen  and  a 
half  feet  in  depth,  but  never  filled — the  water 
either  passing  directly  through,  or  being 
maintained  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
This  is  effected  by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with 
a  few  handsful  of  weeds  at  the  present  day, 
but  formerly  by  a  flood  gate)  an  aperture 
near  the  bottom.  A  rude  pair  of  steps,  in 
the  south-west  comer,  leads  down  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  still  ruder  flight,  just  above  its 
upper  extremity,  gives  admission  to  the  en- 
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larged  extremity  of  the  aqneduct  that  brings 
the  water  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
and  vents  it  beneath  these  steps. 

The  pool  of  Hezekiah  is  situated  between  Pa¬ 
triarch  street  and  the  Latin  Patriarch’s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  though  entirely  surrounded  by 
houses,  can  at  all  times  be  seen  by  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  Coptic  Convent,  or  any  of  the 
shops  bordering  upon  it.  Its  average  breadth  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  its 
present  length  two  hundred  and  fifty-tWo  feet ; 
but  was  formerly  longer.  Its  de^h  below  the 
average  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  eight  or 
ten  feet — perhaps  more ;  but  it  is  considerably 
deeper  at  the  southern  than  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity.  It  derives  its  supply  entirely  from 
the  Mamilla  Pool ;  and  usually  has  from  two 
to  six  feet  of  water ;  though  it  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  entirely  exhausted  late  in  autumn.  The 
water  is  drawn  up  to  a  considerable  height  at 
great  expense  of  labor  by  two  stout  Fellahin, 
and  sent  across  the  street  over  a  large  stone 
arch  to  supply  a  bathing  establishment — which 
being  lower  than  the  pool,  might  easily  be 
supplied  by  a  small  leEiden  pipe  acting  as  a 
syphon.  But  such  a  device  as  this,  emanating 
from  Christians  the  Simon-pure  Moslem  spurns. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  article  to 
name  the  many  and  still  beautiful  fountains 
of  this  wonderful  city.  Every  spot  is  revered, 
every  turn  brings  to  light  some  locality  sug¬ 
gestive  of  holy  or  impressive  memories,  for 
that  heart  is  dull  indeed  which  does  not  glow 
at  the  records  of  a  place  in  which  the  most  re¬ 
markable  spiritual  phenomena  in  the  world 
have  transpired;  for  Syria  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  grand  source  of  our  besi  moral  and 
religions  ideas. 

Everywhere  the  “mountains  round  about 
•Ternsalem  ”  give  rise  to  fountains  of  limpid 
water,  which  in  its  palmier  days  flowed  down¬ 
ward,  fertilizing  the  valleys  and  rendering 
every  town  and  hamlet  “  a  garden  enclosed,” 
“a  lodge  of  delights,”  a  valley  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  ever  inspiring  beauties.  The  old 
patriarchs,  the  prophets  and  the  evangelists  of 
this  remarkable  people  delighted  in  the  sol¬ 
emn  grandeur  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  the 
words  of  inspiration  often  indicate  in  their 
very  flow  the  position  of  the  writer,  where  he 
stood  upon  some  mountain  peak,  and  saw  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  country  spread  out  be¬ 
low.  From  such  an  elevation  stood  the  pro¬ 
phet,  watching  with  agony  of  heart  the  track  of 
the  devastating  Assyrian,  and  even  to  this  day, 


July, 

remembering  this,  and  remembering  that  Ju¬ 
dea  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  innumerable 
cities,  filled  with  a  dense  and  intelligent  pop¬ 
ulation,  we  sympathise  with  the  terror  of  the 
people  as  the  army  touches  point  after  point 
on  its  way  to  Jerusalem.  On  Mount  Olivet, 
near  Nob,  there  is  a  commanding  stand-point 
in  full  view  of  all  the  stations  mentioned  in 
the  glowing  description  of  the  prophet  (Isa¬ 
iah  X.  28-32.) 

“  He  is  come  to  Aiatb,  he  is  passed  to  Higron, 

At  Hichmash  he  hath  laid  op  his  carriages : 

They  are  gone  over  the  passage ; 

They  have  taken  np  their  lodging  at  Geha ; 

Bamah  is  afraid ; 

Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled. 

Lift  up  thy  voice,  0  daughter  of  Gallim  t 
Cause  it  to  be  heard  uuto  Laish, 

0  poor  Anathoth  I 
Madmenah  is  removed ; 

The  inhahitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee. 

As  yet  shall  he  remain  at  Nob  that  day  : 

He  shall  shake  his  band  against  the  mount  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion, 

The  hill  of  Jerusalem.” 

Higher  up,  the  valley  becomes  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  rocky  precipices  tower  to  a  sub¬ 
lime  height,  and  at  one  point  seem  to  have 
been  connected  by  an  airy  bridge.  In  the  per¬ 
pendicular  faces  of  these  towering  walls  are 
found  many  caves  of  great  extent ;  and  what 
might  be  taken  at  first  for  sepulchral  excava¬ 
tions,  but  which  were  found,  on  thrther  ex¬ 
amination,  to  have  se^ed  as  habitations  for 
the  living,  furnished  with  receptacles  for  wa¬ 
ter,  and  other  conveniences;  but  especially 
well-devised  for  defence.  But  though  the 
eremite  tenants  of  theie  rock-tenements  have 
long  since  been  swept  off  by  the  blood-thirsty 
sons  of  Ishmael,  whose  hands  are  against 
every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
them,  yet  some  kind  of  “folks”  still  dwell 
high  np  in  the  rocky  cliflb.  Now  “  the  conies 
are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their 
houses  in  the  rocks,”  and  maintain  possession 
there  in  great  force.  A  short  distance  below 
the  upper  fountain  are  remains  of  a  sugar  or 
oil  mill ;  and  scattered  about  are  also  tessara, 
fragments  of  pillars,  and  other  indications  of 
ancient  buildings.  Here  is  found  a  large, 
somewhat  regular,  though  altogether  natural 
hemispherical — or  rather  amphitheatrical — 
excavation  in  the  cliff,  with  its  overhanging  - 
dome  of  dizzy  height — a  kind  of  natural  cler¬ 
estory  or  void — like  that  over  the  Oracle  of 
the  Temple,  unfathomable  by  the  sight  Oh, 
what  a  devotion-inspiring  cathedral  for  the 
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worship  of  that  exalted  Being  that  “dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,”  and  who  has 
made  this  gigantic  temple  himself,  with  the 
exception  of  the  semicircnlar  ranges  of  seats 
that  have  prohaffly  been  chiseled  out  by  the 
hands  of  tile  Crusaders  1 
“The  place  of  Springs”  is  the  source  of 
many  beautiful  streams  which  once  watered 
the  valleys  below — some  of  these  are  now 
dried  up,  while  others  lend. fertility  to  the 


gardens  of  mosks  and  convent8,->and  the 
grounds  of  Protestant  Missionaries.  In  this 
vicinity  is  shown  the  venerated  Irkhan  Itara- 
hlm  (Cave  of  Abraham,)  on  the  top  of  a  com¬ 
manding  hill,  where,  according  to  Arab  tra¬ 
dition,  the  old  patriarch  watched  his  flocks  as 
they  grazed  in  the  neighboring  valleys  and 
plains,  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago— jnst  as  to  this  day  groups  of 
pastoral  people  are  seen  tending  their  flocks, 


while  women,  in  their  pictnresqne  garments, 
bear  jars  of  water  upon  their  heads,  or  pour 
ont  water  into  tronghs  for  the  cattle  to  drink. 
Life  seems  at  a  stand-point  in  these  oriental 
solitudes,  and  the  usages  of  to-day  so  nearly 
represent  those  of  centuries  past,  that  the  in¬ 
tervening  time  seems  like  a  dream. 

Here  it  was  that  David  passed  onward,  heart¬ 
broken  by  the  recreant  Absalom,  and  here  was 
he  cursed  by  one  of  the  evil-spirits  of  his  people. 
Did  we  read  the  history  of  the  Jew  with  the 
same  interest  with  which  we  read  the  wars  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  should  find  much 
of  the  old  Homeric  grandeur  in  the  battles  of 
David,  and  his  bold,  nnscmpnlons  generals. 

In  the  region  of  the  “  Place  of  Springs,” 
the  Prophet  Elijah  sojourned  for  a  period  of 
time,  fed  by  the  winged  messengers  of  heaven. 
,  And,  surely,  a  more  admirable  place  of! 


seclusion  conld  nowhere  be  fonnd.  Some  of 
its  yawning  chasms  are  absolutely  frightful  to 
behold.  The  mins  of  an  old  convent  are  to 
be  seen  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
where  possibly  tradition  once  located  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  hermit-prophet  pro  tem.,  so  situated 
that  nothing  diort  of  the  ravens  and  other 
privileged  orders  of  the  feathered  tribe  conld 
ever  reach  it,  unless  the  most  desperate  efibrts 
of  the  Arab  species  of  bi-mann-ped  Homo 
might  succeed  in  scaling  it.  And  it  is  still  a 
mootable  point  whether  Elijah  was  fed  by  the 
ravens  or  by  the  Arabs.  The  word  rendered 
raven,  being  pointed  by  the  Masoretic  Doctors 
so  as  to  read  Orebim,  is  properly  translated 
raven  by  King  James’s  translators,  but  might 
also  have  been  pointed  so  as  to  mean  Arabs  1 
It  is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  these 
wild  fastnesses  dionldj  still  be  the  favorite 
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abode  of  ravens  and  other  rapacious  birds 
that  now  dispute  with  the  Arabs  the  mastery 
of  this  valley. 

Here,  also,  later  in  history,  John  the  Baptist, 
took  up  his  abode,  and  baptised,  “  because  there 
was  much  water  there nor  is  there  testimo¬ 
ny  that  he  exercised  his  ministry  anywhere 
else  than  at  Enon,  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  the 
Jordan ;  nor  is  It  at  all  probable  that  he  ever 
preached  elsewhere,  (unless  it  was  when  he  re¬ 
proved  Herod,)  during  his  ministerial  career. 

The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  used  as  a 
place  of  sepulture,  according  to  the  repeated 
declarations  of  Scripture,  as  the  tombs  that 
abound  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
amply  testify.  Vineyards,  figyards,  and  olive- 
yards,  gardens  and  patches  of  green,  occupy 
the  entire  extent  V alley  of  Shaveh,  or  King’s 
Dale,  was  perhaps  the  name  under  which  its 
lower  portion  was  first  known.  Was  it  called 
Kedron,  or  lUlhy,  on  account  of  receiving  the 
blood  and  other  offal  from  the  Temple?  Rabbi 
Akaba  says  there  was  a  certain  cave,  (cess¬ 
pool,)  beneath  the  altar,  whereby  filth  and  un- 
cleanness  was  carried  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron ;  and  the  gardeners  paid  so  much 
as  would  purchase  a  trespass  offering,  for  the 
privilege  of  fertilizing  their  gardens  with  it 


The  work  of  Dr.  Barclay,*  firom  which  we 
have  elaborated  our  article,  is  one  of  peculiar 
and  commanding  interest,  and  is  published  in 
elegant  style,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

During  a  residence  of  over  three  years  in 
Jerusalem,  as  a  missionary  and  physician.  Dr* 
Barclay  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
investigating  the  localities  of  the  Holy  City. 

His  ofSce  afforded  him  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestigating  Oriental  life  and  manners  rarely 
afforded  to  a  stranger,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  seems  to  have  preserved  that  suavity  of 
manners,  and  delicacy  of  judgment,  which 
at  once  disarm  both  prejudice  and  suspicion  ; 
hence  we  find  him  in  intimate  relations  with 
the  highest  Oriental  dignitaries,  no  less  than 
with  the  oppressed  and  despised  Jew,  while 
the  traveler  from  other  civilizations  welcomed 
him  as  a  friend  and  brother.  From  internal 
evidence,  we  judge  the  doctor  to  be  of  a  most 
happy  temperament;  cheerful,  energetic  and 
studious, while  his  scholastic  attainments  amply 
qualified  him  for  the  field  of  his  researches. 
The  consequence  is,  he  has  produced  a  most 
admirable,  and  even  fascinating  work,  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  scholar,  and  full  of  interest  for  the 
general  reader. 


*  The  (Sty  of  the  Great  King ;  or  Jemsalem  ae  It  Waa,  as  It  Is,  and  as  It  Is  To  Be.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay, 
Missionary  to  Jerusalem.  With  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author,  and  upwards  of  seventy  enmviws,  executed  in 
the  finest  style  of  art,  as  may  be  seen  hy  the  specimens  embodied  in  our  article.  They  are  from  Imotographs  and 
original  desigiu,  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the  (Sty, — Ancient,  Hedisval,  Modem,  and  Millennial, — also, 
Bestoration  of  the  Temple  and  Cty,  as  invested  by  Titos  -  Notices  of  its  Jewish,  Christian  and  Heathen  Antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  its  Present  Political  and  Moral  Condition  ;  Future  Prospects,  &c.,  ke.,  &c.  Published  by  James  Challeu  k 
Sons,  Bulletin  Buildings,  Philadelphia.  The  publishers  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  work.  The  splendid  chro- 
mognphs,  (printed  in  ten  rich  colors),  fine  steel  and  wood  engravings,  diagrams,  maps  and  panoramic  views,  im¬ 
part  to  it  an  interest  and  value  which  no  other  work  on  the  subject  can  claim. 
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ROME,  ITS 

IT  seems  a  law  In  the  physical  world,  that 
any  spot  long  consecrate  to  power  of  any 
kind  is  slowly  and  with  difficulty  deprived  of 
its  prerogatives.  It  becomes  invested  with  a 
penetrating  magnetism,  by  which  all  things 
of  inferior  force  are  absorbed  into  its  vortex. 
It  attracts  to  itself  all  that  is  akin  to  its  own 
elements,  while  at  the  same  time  its  very  op¬ 
posites  are  allured  by  a  resistless  fascination, 
— just  as  the  dove,  which  has  once  fixed  its  eyes 
upon  the  serpent,  sinks  at  length  within  its 
rcmorselesa  jaws. 

In  the  days  of  the  Astrologers,  the  solution 
would  have  been  found  in  that  combination 
of  constellations  and  planetary  orbs  which  in¬ 
dicate  benign  or  majestic  infiuences,  and  thus 
the  heroscope  of  a  nation  would  indicate  its 
national  characteristics :  these  stars  and  plan¬ 
ets,  aspecting  good  or  evil,  at  length  in  the 
process  of  time,  are  superseded  by  others  in 
the  universal  cycles.  Thus  Babylon  and  Nin¬ 
eveh  arose  upon  the  ashes  of  more  ancient 
kingdoms, — themselves  at  length  left  to  the 
nocturnal  bird,  and  the  couching  of  the  wiM 
beast, — and  thus  Rome,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Cffisars,  through  the  fluctuations  of  empire, 
has  narrowed  herself  amongst  the  nations, 
till  we  find  her  occupied  by  a  feeble  old  man, 
who,  like  another  “  Old  Mortality,”  may  be 
seen  going  from  church  to  church,  now  bring¬ 
ing  an  inscription  to  light,  now  establishing  a 
new  ceremonial,  anon  stumbling  amid  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  past,  in  the  hope  of  reproducing  it 
in  the  present,  and  by  means  of  cement  and 
masonry,  redeeming  the  crumbling  works  of 
the  ages  from  the  slow  but  certain  encroach¬ 
ments  of  time  and  decay. 

Pius  IX.,  religiously  propping  up  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  is  the  emblem  of  his  own  condition ; 
Pius  IX.,  threading  the  old  Appian  Way, 
mouldy  with  its  antiquity,  and  striving  to  re¬ 
vive  its  glory,  is  a  symbol  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Pius  IX.,  upheld  by  foreign  bayonets 
upon  a  political  throne,  and  by  foreign  alms 
upon  a  spiritual,— sitting  upon  this  “bad  emi¬ 
nence  ”  with  his  feet  yet  red  by  the  blood  of 
his  own  subjects;  the  malaria  of  the  Pon¬ 
tine  Marshes  slowly  but  surely  year  by  year 
encroaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  gates  of  the 


FUTURE.* 

Eternal  City, — an  insidions,  nnsparing  and 
deadly  foe,  not  the  leas  certain  becanse  invis¬ 
ible,  and  which  will  eventually  consign  the 
home  of  the  Ctesars  and  the  abode  of  the 
Popes  to  the  condition  of  Babylon,  of  Tadmor, 
and  Palenque — is  a  prophecy  of  the  Rome  of 
the  future. 

“Rome,  Its  Ruler  and  Its  Institutions’^ is 
the  work  of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  to 
whom  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  good  man,  but 
the  bad  ruler,  the  excellent  priest,  but  most 
guilty  sovereign,  is  little  less  than  a  demigod. 
The  author  is  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  also,  which  implies 
an  unscrupulous,  blind  devotee  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  can  see  nothing  better  for  our 
humanity  than  a  universal  extension  of  papal 
authority — to  whom  the  smiles  of  “  His  Holi¬ 
ness”  is  equal  to  a  divine  beatitude — to  whom 
the  unlimited  extension  of  Jesuitism,  monas¬ 
teries,  nunneries,  priests  and  orders,  asylums, 
benefactions,  alms-givings,  and  benedictions 
from  an  innumerable  army  of  monks  and  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  is  the  very  ideal  of  human  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  Church  with  its  arms  extended  over  a 
kneeling  multitude;  the  Church  scattering 
alms,  and  the  people  scrabbling  In  the  dust 
for  the  base  lucre,  is  to  him  a  benign  and 
wholesome  picture  ;  the  Church  with  its  un¬ 
marrying  priesthood,  and  congregations  of 
white-stoled  nuns,  and  ministering  sisters  pre¬ 
siding  over  thousands  of  abandoned  children 
and  asylums  for  foundlings,  raises  in  his  mind 
only  images  of  virtue  and  well-being.  The 
Church  monopolizing  all  places  of  power  and 
trust,  and  man  no  better  than  a  dependent 
child,  or  sensual  slave,  abject,  miserable,  igno¬ 
rant  and  beggarly,  fills  him  with  ideas  of 
political  economy,  cheerful  and  inspiriting. 

We  have  read  the  book  with  care,  and  shall 
deal  candidly  thereby.  It  is  one  of  interest 
and  much  significance.  It  is  one  that  has 
been  much  needed.  It  is  one  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  fill  both  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  mind  with  ideas  proportionate  to  the 
intelligence  of  each  as  a  reader.  But  we  ap¬ 
prehend  the  discriminating  mind  will  reach 
results  very  other  than  that  designed  by  the 


*  Rome,  Ita  Ruler  and  its  Institutions.  By  John  Francis  Maguire,  H.  P.  New  York.  D.  b  J.  Sadlier  Ji  Co 
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aathor.^  It  is  written  evidently  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  honest  man,  who  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  all  he  asserts ;  or  if  some  points  which 
tell  well  for  his  own  view  are  placed  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  light  than  those  of  the  opposite  character ; 
if  some  are  exaggerated  into  the  full  blaze  of 
approval,  and  others  softened  into  the  faintest 
semblance  of  error ;  if  some  are  palliated  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  while  others  arc 
made  to  wear  the  aspect  of 

"  Failinga  that  leaned  to  virtue’s  side,” 

we  pardon  the  infirmity  as  the  natural  foible 
of  humanity, -whenever  it  allows  its  sympa¬ 
thies  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  any  subject 
whatever. 

The  author,  like  the  Pope,  is  one  of  those 
who  pave  a  certain  thoroughfare  with  “  good 
intentions.”  He  is  more  weak  than  wicked. 
The  Greeks  surrounded  their  Zeus  with  all 
conceivable  majesty  combined  with  the  no¬ 
blest  beauty,  and  we  in  our  day  feel  that  a 
people  could  hardly  be  degraded  by  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  such  a  type.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
a  people  whose  highest  type  is  no  better  than 
an  Ape?  they  must  perforce  sink  themselves 
to  the  qualities  of  the  being  they  adore.  Our 
idols  show  the  nature  of  our  proclivities. 
When  the  Christian  world  shall  seek  its  sub- 
limest  idea  of  an  Infinite  Father,  a  Divine 
Ruler  over  the  affairs  of  men,  a  Papal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  one  will  seem  np  more  than 
the  masquerading  of  children,  and  the  tempo¬ 
ral  representative  of  the  other  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  rule  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves. 

The  present  Pope  is  an  Italian,  but  not  of 
the  Italian  stamp.  The  blood  of  tho  Csesars 
does  not  course  his  veins,  nor  does  the  fiery 
flow  of  the  Medici  permeate  in  its  subtle  ex¬ 
quisite  fibre  along  the  large,  somewhat  com¬ 
mon,  muscle  of  the  man  of  good  health  and 
slow  intellect  He  has  nothing  of  the  Roman 
except  his  tenacity.  He  is  neither  subtle  nor 
firm  ;  he  is  neither  far-seeing  nor  vital.  His 
blood  is  equable,  his  digestion  good  ;  his  na¬ 
ture  is  kindly,  his  tendencies  beneficent ;  but 
the  one  is  an  ingredient  of  the  blood,  and 
the  other  the  habit  of  education,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  perhaps  of  a  disease,  which  in  early  life 
taught  him  to  feel  keenly  the  need  of  common 
human  benevolence.  A  constitution  subjected 
as  his  was  to  the  age  of  nineteen  to  epilepsy, 
can  be  but  sparingly  taxed  in  after  years. 
An  epileptic  subject  is  an  anomalous  holder  of 
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the  keys  of  St  Peter.  How  much  of  the  in 
firmities  in  the  career  of  the  Pope,  his  hesita¬ 
tions  and  delays,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause,  the  reader  has  no  method  of  judging. 
A  man  of  more  muscle  than  nerve,  is  like  to 
be  kindly  of  heart  if  not  energetic  in  thought. 

The  mother  of  Pius  devoted  him  early  to 
the  Church,  and  what  mothers  set  their  heart 
upon  achieving  for  their  children,  is  generally 
accomplished.  They  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  capacity,  and  know  as  by  intuition,  the 
beet  course  for  them.  From  the  first,  he  was 
devout  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  spending 
his  time  in  study  and  in  all  the  observances 
instituted  for  youth  designed  for  the  Priest¬ 
hood.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  he  had  no  hes¬ 
itation  in  applying  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical 
calling  as  the  surest  means  of  prefemjent,  in 
a  country  which  affords  so  little  scope  to  hu¬ 
man  energies  as  does  unhappy  Italy. 

We  find  him  rising  gradually  from  step  to 
step,  till  he  reaches  the  Papal  chair.  Born  in 
1792,  (May  13),  he  is  now  66  years  of  age,  a 
hale,  handsome  man,  likely  to  last  unimpaired 
three  decades  longer,  unless  some  insurrec- 
tionery  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Italians, 
intervene  to  break  his  heart. 

^t  the  age  of  thirty,  in  pursuance  of  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  Roman  Church,  we 
find  the  young  priest  in  Chili,  assiduously  up¬ 
holding  the  faithful  of  that  region,  and  con¬ 
verting  the  simple  savages  to  the  benign  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Cross.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  distant  voyages  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Priest  afford  a  grateful  relief  to  a  life 
otherwise  sterile  and  monotonous,  unless  inter¬ 
fused  by  the  most  sublime  charity.  Having 
none  of  the  ties  of  family,  neither  wife  nor 
child;  subjected  to  a  perpetual  round  of  cere¬ 
monial— were  it  not  for  the  propaganda  efforts 
of  the  church,  a  multitude  of  restless  and  as¬ 
piring  minds  would  expire  from  inaction,  or 
be  driven  by  internal  force  into  dangerous 
fields  of  polemic  controversy,  to  the  hazard  of 
producing  schisms  in  the  Church,  and  disaf¬ 
fection  amongst  believers ;  therefore  is  it  that 
new  fields  are  eagerly  sought  for  the  exercise 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  play  of  disproportioned 
activities. 

The  Missionary  of  the  Cross  thus  eagerly 
explores  countries  new  to  human  experience  ; 
and,  clad  in  the  simplest  robes,  he  not  unwil¬ 
lingly  sleeps  at  night  in  the  cabin  of  the  sav¬ 
age,  and  in  the  day,  girding  his  sandals  to  his 
feet,  he  traverses  the  solemn  woods,  and  gazes 
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in  Bilent  awe  upon  etupendouB  mountains, 
and  roaring  cataracts.  It  is  the  Priest  who 
first  looks  upon  the  wild  blooms  of  the  piairle, 
or  gathers  the  blossom  that  nods  upon  the  cliff 
surrounded  bjr  eternal  snows.  It  is  the  priest 
who  first  drives  down  the  rude  palisade  a^ 
the  mouth  of  some  rntgestio  river,  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  which  he  and  his  iittle  fiock  sing  to¬ 
gether  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land 
everywhere  has  he  been  found  from  the  frozen 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  the  icy  north  of  Si¬ 
beria,  to  the  burning  heats  of  India,  and  the 
verdant  Isles  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  No 
spot  of  earth  is  too  desolate  for  his  endeavor, 
no  people  too  low  in  the  scale  of  existence  for 
him  to  strive  to  win  them  to  God.  In  the  soli- 
itary  canoe,  he  descends  the  whirling  rapids, 
and  coasts  by  unknown  shores.  His  eyes  first 
behold  the  virgin  stores  of  nature  in  her  wild¬ 
est  and  lovliest  retreats.  Honor  to  the  work 
of  the  High  Priest  of  God,  whose  heart  is 
greater  than  any  creed. 

This  is  the  romance  in  the  life  of  the  priest¬ 
ly  missionary, — this  is  the  poetry  which  he 
lives, — in  this  way  is  nature  able  to  assert 
her  sovereignty  in  his  heart,  and  to  own  him 
child  in  spite  of  the  conventionalisms  which 
rob  him  of  half  which  God  designed  in  and 
through  him.  In  this  way  it  is  that  the 
Church  preserves  her  apostles,  because  she 
wisely  sends  out  the  young  and  aspiring  into 
fields  of  natural  grandeur,  and  not  devoid  of 
moral  interest,  and  thus  the  youth  of  the 
Church  are  indulged  in  that  iove  of  change, 
that  romance  of  travel,  that  poetry  to  be 
found  in  free  intercommunion  with  nature,  so 
inseparable  to  the  young  and  inexperienced. 
The  youth  of  the  world,  who  start  on  danger* 
ous  voyages,  and  embark  in  enterprises  of  mo¬ 
mentous  peril,  are  scarcely  more  to  be  envied 
than  the  simple  priest,  who  is  thus  for  a  brief 
space  yielded  up  to  the  natural  allurements 
of  youth,  and  the  easy  sacrifices  of  a  pure 
heart  and  unripe  experience. 

MastaiFerretti  (his  original  name)  remained 
but  three  years  abroad,  when  he  returned 
once  more  to  his  favorite  Rome.  Wherever 
he  may  be  found,  Mastai  is  beneficent  and 
prayerful.  He  seems  never  to  have  been  af- 
fiicted  with  doubts,  but  to  have  been  ftom  the 
first  one  of  those  most  happy,  or  unhappy 
creatures,  bom  to  accept  the  world  just  as 
they  find  it, — ^who  believe  all  the  past  to 
have  been  very  much  as  it  should  be,  so  far 
as  their  own  relations  in  life  are  concerned. 


and  that  men  and  women  have  no  need  for 
change  except  as  it  comes  spontaneously  out 
of  the  kind  fatherly  hearts  of  {uiest  and  ruler. 
He  is  a  man  after  the  own  hearts  of  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  his  Church, — gentle,  faithful  and 
persistent, — who  knows  so  well  how  to  obey, 
that  in  time  he  will  necessarily  be  called  to 
rale. 

Accordingly  he  is  a  Bishop  at  less  than 
thirty-five,  and  everywhere  growing  into  fa¬ 
vor.  He  has  no  empathy  with  the  people  as 
men,  but  g^at  compasdon  for  them  as  mis¬ 
guided  children.  Their  efforts  at  political 
emancipation  he  regards  with  horror  as  threat¬ 
ening  to  shake  the  supremacy  of  papal  rule. 
When  in  1831  four  thousand  Italians,  goaded 
to  desperation  by  Austrian  misrule,  driven  be¬ 
fore  their  oppressors,  took  refuge  in  the  City 
of  the  Bishop,  Spaleto,  he  by  prayers  and 
bribes,  induced  them  to  yield  up  their  arms, 
which  were  at  once  transmitted  to  Rome,  to 
be  at  length  turned  against  themselves  at  far¬ 
ther  outbreaks.  Unhappy  Italy!  She  has 
nothing  to  hope  from  her  rulers.  The  Church 
is  her  foe,  and  foreign  bayonets  are  always 
ready  to  uphold  an  authority  whose  great 
dogma  is  implicit  obedience.  No  matter  how 
heavily  may  press  the  heel,  if  it  belongs  to 
the  Church,  and  be  faithful  to  her  require¬ 
ments — it  is  impious  to  revolt.  The  chain  may 
fester  into  the  galled  flesh ;  but  if  it  be  riveted 
by  priestly  hands,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  patience. 
Man  is  nothing.  The  Church  is  all  in  alL 

In  1840,  Mastai  Ferretti  is  a  Cardinal, — one 
step  more,  and  he  is  above  all  crowned  heads 
in  the  eyes  of  his  clergy.  In  all  this  path  we 
find  him  suave  in  manner — moderate  in  pas¬ 
sion.  Always  calm,— always  the  exact  Church¬ 
man.  His  career  is  marked  by  beneficence, 
always  exercised  within  the  pale  of  his 
Church.  He  seems  to  look  upon  men,  women 
and  children,  as  no  more  than  machines  to  be 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  out  of  the  bounti¬ 
ful  lap  of  Mother  Church.  Of  course  he  is 
not  alone  in  this,— st  is  the  accepted  doctrine 
wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
found. 

Protestant  women,  ambitious,  aspiring  and 
cultivated,  become  restless  from  inaction,  and 
embittered  because  they  are  debarred  from 
those  honors  and  dignities  which  legitimately 
belong  to  genius  or  talent  without  th;  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  sex.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  by  her  numerous  orders  pro. 
vides  ^  medium  at  once  for  the  exercise  of  re. 
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ligiov,  the  action  of  the  intellect,  and  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  ambition.  Literally  ehe  obeys 
the  injunction,  “gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost.”  The  matron,  whose  grown¬ 
up  children  no  longer  need  her  supervision, 
need  not  rust  in  inaction,  or  sink  to  a  mere 
domestic  cypher,  or  drone  out  a  maudlin  de¬ 
cay  in  complaints  begot  of  idleness,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  discontent, — on  the  contrary,  she  may 
enroll  herself  into  some  order,  and  by  works 
of  charity,  and  acts  demanding  address  and 
judgment,  assume  at  once  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  at  length  be  addressed  by 
bishops  and  cardinals  as  “Very  Reverend 
Mother  General a  by  no  means  unhandsome 
appellation.  Protestantism  may  learn  with 
advantage  somewhat  from  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  this  respect,  for  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Reformation,  while  it  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  masculine  mind,  and  indirectly  that 
of  the  other  sex,— contributed  also  in  a  high 
degree  to  limit  her  sphere  of  action.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  repugnance  so  universal  in  our 
country  to  any  public  demonstration  of  wo¬ 
men,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  dramatic  and 
musical  line,  which  has  unjustly  debarred  her 
from  social  relations  while  practising  her  pro¬ 
fession,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  old  Puri¬ 
tanic  hatred  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  history  of  Mastai  Ferretti,  is  but  a  his¬ 
tory  of  prayers,  genuflexions  and  masses.  It 
is  true,  behind  all  these  is  the  working  of  the 
most  stupendous  machinery ;  but  so  perfect  is 
the  drill  of  the  Priesthood,  so  long,  and  so 
well  tried  ecclesiastical  methods,  that  results 
may  be  calculated  almost  with  mathematical 
certainty. 

At  flfty-four  Mastai  is  chosen  Pope,  and  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  Pius  IX.  Comparatively  a 
young  man,  of  a  commanding  presence  and 
excellent  heart,  Pio  Nino  could  afibrd  to  sig¬ 
nalize  his  advent  with  a  general  amnesty. 
Criminal  prosecutions  were  suspended,  the 
prisons  were  opened,  exiles  called  home  to 
the  abode  of  their  ancestors.  The  excitable 
Italians  were  ready  to  believe  the  utmost  in  a 
ruler  who  showed  himself  so  manly  in  his  be¬ 
neficence,  and  so  humane  in  his  proclivities. 
They  instituted  processions,  torch  liirhts — 
odes  and  eulogiums,  wine  feasts  and  religious 
paraphernalia.  His  appearance  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  shouts  and  genuflexions.  He  was 
hailed  as  the  savior  of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of 
the  ages. 

Nor  did  the  good  man  disappoint  them. 


He  set  bimseif  vigorously  to  a  work  of  re¬ 
form.  The  trades  and  manufactories  were 
encouraged.  The  telegraph  communication 
was  opened, — railroads  began  to  thread  the 
ancient  highways.  Old  Rome,  which  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  associated  with  the  torch¬ 
light,  with  the  clerical  lamp  fed  by  the  palm 
and  the  olive,  and  fragrant  with  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  suddenly  blazed  one  night  with 
gas,  turning  the  multitude  half  mad  with  de¬ 
light,  and  calling  forth  music,  song  and 
thanksgiving.  Everywhere  the  hand  of  the 
Pope  has  been  visible  in  reform.  He  is  an 
excelient  political  economist  without  any 
doubt.  Ho  has  relieved  his  dominion  of  the 
terrors  of  the  bandit  and  the  assassin,— he  has 
encouraged  industry  and  promoted  education. 
He  is  very  nearly  ideal  as  a  spiritual  head  of 
a  church,  and  a  beneficent  ruler  over  a  simple, 
pastoral  people.  Amongst  the  Arcadians, 
Pio  Nino  were  the  very  prince  of  excellence. 

But,  when  we  have  said  this  much,  we  must 
stop.  He  is  no  more  fit  for  the  times,  for  the 
urgencies  of  Italian  needs  and  human  pro¬ 
gress,  than  the  slow  dray  is  fit  to  compete  with 
the  race-horse  over  the  fairy  track  of  the  re¬ 
sounding  course.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
he  might  have  been  hailed  as  a  deliverer; — in 
our  day  he  is  a  simple  good  man,  behind  the 
times. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  career  has 
been  beset  with  difficulties.  The  whole  ot 
southern  Burope  is  held  in  subjection  by  tho 
bayonet.  Some  time,  the  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  people  will  penetrate  the  soldiery, 
and  then  despotism  is  at  an  end  ;  but  before 
this  era  arrives,  civilized  nations  must  have 
learned  better  the  arts  of  peace.  The  flimsy 
products  of  mere  luxury  must  give  place  to 
those  of  more  utility.  The  artisan  must  find 
a  more  wholesome  return  for  his  toil.  The 
teacher  must  rank  with  the  philosopher ;  the 
statesman  seek  human  advancement  rather 
than  national  glory.  Agriculture  must  rank 
as  it  did  at  the  first,  when  man  found  himself 
in  a  garden,  surrounded  with  peaceful  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  wood ;  the  hill  and  the  valley  made 
melodious  with  cooing  doves  and  singing 
birds ;  the  brooks  tinkled  over  their  agate  beds 
under  green  vines  and  clustering  roses,  while 
the  air  was  redolent  with  a  thousand  blooms 
content  to  bloom  unseen,  but  joyous  in  the 
eyes  of  a  beneficent  Creator.  Agriculture  is 
the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  for  in  it  man 
was  at  first  taught  by  God  himself.  When 
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It  dull  be  more  honorable  to  work  at  the 
plow  than  to  coerce  men,  then  we  ehall  aee 
a  retnm  of  that  golden  age,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  dream  of  the  poets.  It 
was  no  dream  of  poetry  that  foretold  the  time 
when  men  should  beat  the  sword  into  pruning 
books,  but  a  prophecy  baaed  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  destiny. 

Pins  IX  was  a  better  philanthropist  than 
statesman,  according  to  accepted  ideas  of  that 
ofllce.  He  wished  honestly  to  benefit  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  salvos  of  applause  which  foUowed  his 
acts  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  but  be  did 
not  thoroughly  read  the  meaning  ef  that  terri¬ 
ble  voice  of  the  people  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sound  of  many  waters.  He  did  not 
know  how  deep  were  its  aspirations  for  free¬ 
dom.  He  thought  it  was  enough  to  give  them 
hospitals,  and  monks  and  nuns,  who  should 
go  about  with  sacred  censors  and  uplifted 
Cross,  scattering  alms,  and  heeling  wounds, 
and  uttering  prayers,  as  if  men  were  made  to 
fill  sick  wards  and  dungeon  vaults,  and  to  do 
nothing  in  life  but  eat  and  groan  and  die. 
Under  the  the  old  past  times,  the  emancipa¬ 
ted  serf,  weary  of  the  galling  chain,  and  be¬ 
sotted  by  ignorance  and  oppression,  was  gla^  ‘ 
of  this  human  help,  but  In  this  ninet^tli 
century,  man,  however  oppressed,  has  '^tmgglpd 
into  a  nobler  growth.  If  not  himself, 
he  has  had  the  sight  of  fr^^om ;  and  there  are 
silent  teachers  aby^^  scatter  truth  while 
despots  sle<'_|,^  Who  in  the  midst  of  oppression 
**^iplng  men  to  solve  their  own  problems 
’>-^arth  and  sea  and  idr,  like  the  birds,  which 
carry  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  divers  soils, 
and  scatter  the  growths  of  Asia  upon  the 
shores  of  America,  and  fill  unknown  Isles  with 
verdure,  have  each  and  all  their  ministers  to 
diflhse  the  germs  of  freedom  and  progress. 

The  Pope  meant  well.  He  was  only  in  fault 
as  to  the  times.  He  came  too  late.  When  he 
proposed  to  give  his  people  a  representative 
government,  and  called  an  assembly  together 
to  make  known  the  wants  of  their  constitu¬ 
ency,  he  no  more  foresaw  the  consequences  of 
the  measure,  than  did  the  unhappy  Louis 
XVL,  when  he  convened  the  States  CeneraL 
Both  meant  well,  but  neither  understood  the 
people.  Neither  was  aware  how  deeply  the 
ideas  of  individual  flreedom  had  taken  root  in 
the  hearts  men. 

The  dionta  and  cries  of  r^oicing  which 
swelled  beyond  the  Alps  from  the  Eternal 


City,  Ml  upon  the  ear  of  despotic  Europe,  like 
a  solemn  knell  to  thrones  and  ariatoecata.  The 
Pope,  hailed  as  a  deliverer  on  one  side,  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the 
other.  The  example  of  Rome  might  be  con- 
tagiona  Remonstrances  were  not  wanting; 
nor  threata  Mazzini  and  his  disomies  were 
busy  with  plaudits,  and  pushed  the  people  to 
the  wildest  demonstrations,  believing  the  time 
fbr  Italian  liberation  had  come. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  had  been  wiser 
had  the  movements  of  1848  been  deferred. 
The  Pope  was  doing  so  much  to  prepare  the 
people  for  freedom,  that  the  slower  jutxsess 
had  been  not  only  the  safer  one  but  the  surer. 
As  it  is,  the  work  is  only  one  ot  time.  The 
Papal  temporal  power  is  bound  to  destruction. 
It  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny,  and  will 
assuredly  falL  The  Italians  are  not  religions 
in  the  high  lensa  Their  love  of  art,  of  tri¬ 
umphal  show,  old  as  the  days  'of  the  (hesars, 
contents  itself  in  the  form,  and  cares  little  for 
the  faith 

The  Itijalans  are  willing  to  uphold  the  Pope 
as  the  i^tiritual  head  of  the  Church.  They  do 
not  tare  how  often  he  marshalls  his  army  of 
ecclesiastics,  or  fulminates  his  bulla  fh>m 
the  Yktican, — but  they  demand  that  he  lay 
down  the  sceptre  of  sovereignty,  and  be  content 
with  the  crozier.  In  this,  all  liberal  lainda 
must  sympathise.  If  the  Church  has  not  vL 
tality  in  itself  by  which  it  can  live  without 
the  aid  of  the  prison  and  the  bayonet,  let  it 
die.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  must  reject  such 
accompaniments.  If  it  be  of  Glod,  it  does  not 
need  the  armies  of  men,  and  the  roar  of  can¬ 
non,  and  the  blood  of  patriota  If  it  is  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb,  it  does  not  need  garments 
rolled  in  blood  I 

It  has  done  Its  work.  It  has  done  a  good 
wwk  in  the  world, — but  it  cannot  survive  its 
use.  It  must  learn  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,— it  must  see  that  its  throne  is  spiritual 
and  not  temporal.  It  most  look  to  the  souls 
of  men,  and  leave  them  to  govern  themselves. 
When  this  is  done, — when  rulers  learn  to  yield 
their  power  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  of  right  belongs,  then  will  men  spontane¬ 
ously  enroll  themselves  nndea  the  white  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  Cross,  and  the  reign  will  begd^i  ^ 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 

The  Italians  are  a  nation  of  pomps  and 
mysteries.  When  the  old  pagan  mantle  Ml 
Kwny,  the  Christians  had  only  to  transfer  the 
j  dehud<HU  to  the  Church  festivals, — the  Yestal 
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beoMue  a  Nun,  the  Stoic  a  martyr.  As  human  | 
ideas  advanced,  the  society  of  the  Carbonari 
enrolled  amongst  its  members  men  of  activi¬ 
ties  from  whatsoever  sect,— layman  or  priest, 
aristocrat  or  plebian, — and  thus  a  free-mason- 
ry  of  principles,  by  the  means  of  secret  insti¬ 
tutions,  gratifies  the  modern  Italian  with  his 
love  of  form  and  mystery;  helps  him  to  a 
community  of  interests  independent  of  Church 
or  State,  and  holds  despots  in  check  as  by  an 
invisible  power, — and  thns  it  is  that  Louis 
Napoleon,  a  traitor  to  the  Carbonari,  and  a 
traitor  to  freedom,  trembles  nightly,  lest  the 
dirk  of  the  assassin,  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a 
brother  member,  punish  him  for  his  violated 
oaths. 

We  have  said  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
grew  suspicious  of  the  popular  demonstrations 
In  Italy.  In  July,  1847,  fifteen  hundred  Aus¬ 
trians,  with  lighted  matches  and  Artillery 
Were  marched  into  the  city  of  Ferrara,  under 
pretext  of  protecting  the  Pope  fh>m  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  conspirators,  and  the  revolt  of 
his  snbjects.  The  Pope  was  justly  indignant, 
and  the  Italians  with  their  natural  Impetuosi¬ 
ty  rushed  to  arms.  The  Pontiff  remonstrated; 
the  people  prepared  to  act, — companies  were 
enrolled ;  the  ecclesiastics  laid  aside  the  priest¬ 
ly  robe  and  assumed  the  weapons  of  the  sol¬ 
dier.  The  press,  which  had  been  partially  lib¬ 
erated  by  Pio  Nino  fh>m  censorship,  now  ful-' 
minated  phillipics  against  the  power  which  had 
dared  infringe  upon  the  soil  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  sovereignty.  The  Pope  stood  upon  the 
Balcony  of  his  palace  and  blessed  the  banners 
of  the  National  Guard.  His  position  at  this 
time  was  interesting,  and  his  bearing  noble. 
8uch  was  the  general  indignation  felt  by  the 
ruler  and  people,  that  the  Anstrians  were 
withdrawn  without  the  diedding  of  blood. 

The  great  Council  of  State  was  convened  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1847,  amidst  the  tramp 
of  cavalry,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  enthn- 
siastio  shouts  of  the  people.  The  Italians  saw 
in  prospective  a  return  of  their  ancient  glory. 
The  old  Republic  was  again  to  be  inaugurated, 
— the  Rome  of  the  Caears, — the  Rome  of  the 
Pope  was  to  yield  to  the  Rome  of  the  People. 

It  was  aS  imposing  spectacle  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Assembly— whose  duty  was 
to  be  that  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  the 
people  at  large,  decide  upon  taxes,  public 
woiiLS,  the  framing  and  administration  ot 
laws,  the  remittance  of  debts,  the  opening  of 
alliances,  treaties,  and  a  general  inquiry  into 


the  exigencies  of  the  Roman  States, — marched 
in  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City,  amid  flying  banners  and  music.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  people  in  their 
picturesque  costume, — the  balconies  were  radi¬ 
ant  with  fair  women,  who  clapped  their  white 
hands  and  scattered  their  way  with  flowers. 

Arrived  at  St  Peter’s,  they  entered  its  vast 
area,  and  there  with  solemn  Te  Deum,  im¬ 
plored  the  divine  blessing  upon  their  office, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  allotted 
them  in  the  Vatican. 

It  was  not  Italy  alone  which  rejoiced  in 
these  movements.  They  were'  watched  with 
terror,  not  unmingled  with  hatred,  by  crowned 
heads;  but  in  America  the  enthusiasm  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  Meetings  were 
held  and  resolves  made,  and  for  once  the 
blood  of  the  Puritan  responded  to  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  divine  spirit  of  freedom 
had  made  them  brothers. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  revolutionary  spirit 
began  to  pervade  all  Europe.  Naples,  Paris, 
Milan,  Vienna,  everywhere  was  the  ferment 
of  the  people.  The  Italians  began  to  be  more 
and  more  clamorous  for  the  constitution 
promised  at  Rome.  It  was  no  boys’  office  the 
Consulta  at  the  Vatican  had  to  perform.  On 
the  one  dde  were  the  people,  clamorous  for 
freedom  and  constitutional  rights;  on  the 
other  the  Pops,  a  thorough  priest,  determined 
to  nphold  the  Church.  The  Popb  certainly 
intended  well  at  this  time.  He  was  not  de¬ 
void  of  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  people. 
His  office  was  in  his  way,  or  we  might  have 
found  him  side  by  side  with  Mazzini.  But  a 
good  Pope  most  of  necessity  make  a  bad  pa¬ 
triot,  and  a  defective  political  ruler. 

One  has  only  to  contemplate  the  picture  of 
the  Roman  States  at  this  time  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  terrible  vitality  in  the  Italians. 
Overpowered  they  may  be,  but  their  spirit 
cannot  be  Iwoken.  Even  besotted  as  they 
have  become  through  Priestcraft  and  beggary, 
there  still  lingers  amongst  them  the  spirit  of 
a  Brutus  and  a  Lncretia. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1848,  Count 
Ro«i,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  assassin¬ 
ated  on  the  steps  of  the  Vatican  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputieu  The  next  day,  the 
multitude  which  all  night  had  thronged  the 
streets  of  Rome,  assembled  before  the  Quir- 
inal,  (the  Pope’s  palace)  and  demanded  the 
diirnilssal  of  the  present  ministry,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  Assembly.  The  foreign 
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Diplomatic  corps  hastened  to  the  aanstance  of 
the  Pope, — the  Swiss  Guards,  seeing  the  hos¬ 
tile  intentions  oi  the  crowd,  closed  the  doors, 
— and  thus  the  Ruler  separated  himself  from 
his  subjects.  Cries  and  execrations  filled  the 
air.  The  Pope  was  not  the  man  to  ride  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm.  He  cowered 
under  the  mad  fiirj  of  the  populace,  and  held 
his  hands  to  his  ejes  lest  he  should  behold  the 
horrors  before  him.  The  Swiss  Guards  fired 
upon  the  mass  below,  who  were  kindling  fag^ 
ots  against  the  palace  door.  Thousands  of 
soldiers  appeared  in  full  uniform,  and  dis¬ 
charged  theif  pieces  at  the  windows.  The 
confessor  of  the  Pope  received  a  mortal  wound. 
At  length  an  armistice  was  obtained  by  some 
concessions  to  the  Assembly, — ^but  the  power 
of  the  Pope  was  gone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pio  Nino  suf¬ 
fered  much  at  this  period, — his  movements 
were  watched  by  the  whole  world,-^he  was 
a  king  no  more,  and  no  more  a  representative 
of  St.  Peter’s, — the  keys  of  which  had  been 
used  to  lock  him  into  his  own  palace.  In 
this  emergency  he  resolved  to  fiy — he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  this  measure,  when  a  French 
Bishop  sent  him  a  Utile  eUvtr  ecu*  used  Pins 
YU.  In  his  years  of  exile,  in  which  he  carried 
some  drops  of  the  consecrated  water,  which 
was  to  prolong  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
He  was  at  once  decided  to  go. 

“  To  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.”  A  tradi¬ 
tion  is  more  to  Pio  Nino  than  the  living 
claims  of  the  real  present.  A  num,  incapable 
of  standing  up  before  God  in  the  way  of  man¬ 
ly  duty  and  high  aspiration,  feels  himself  sus¬ 
tained  to  his  course  by  a  bauble.  Disguised 
as  a  priest,  the  Pope  finally  effects  hie  esciqM, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Mala  di  Gaeta  on  the 
26th  of  November.  He  seems  to  have  borne 
his  reverses  with  a  certain  phlegm,  rather  than 
with  the  dignity  of  a  prince.  He  was  now 
the  guest  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  received 
him  with  every  possible  honor. 

But  the  flight  of  the  Pope  did  not  eventual¬ 
ly  aid  the  Republicans.  Roman  Catholic  Eu¬ 
rope  beheld  it  with  horror  as  a  desecration ; — 
Protestant,  as  the  destruction  of  all  order, 
and  an  overthrow  of  the  nice  balance  of  pow¬ 
er.  By  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivated,  and  stimulating  the  fer¬ 
vency  of  the  believers,  the  sorrows  of  the  ba- 
nignant  Pope  have  unquestionably  more  deep¬ 
ly  established  his  authority.  An  exile,  did 
the  Pope  strive  to  conciliate  his  sotjeotsT 


Did  he  seek  to  reinstate  himself  npon  the 
papal  throne  I7  conceding  somewhat  to  the 
q»Mt  of  the  aget  Far  from  it.  He  ^>pealed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to  force  the 
gates  of  Rome  by  sword  and  bayonet,  and 
carry  him  to  the  Vatican  over  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  his  sutgects.  He  prepared  himself 
for  an  atrocious  crime.  He,  who  had  been  the 
father,  was  to  become  the  murderer  of  his 
people.  Allow  that  he  could  not  help  it, — 
that  the  French,  the  Austrian,  the  Spaniard 
would  have  interfered, — the  guilt  is  none  the 
less.  The  imbecility  none  the  less  glaring. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  Rome  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  Republic,  under  the  Triumvirate  of 
Mazzini,  Armanelli  and  Saffl.  The  noble 
Garibaldi  commanded  the  aany.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  those  demonstrations  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  so  much  delight — mnsic,  banners,  pro¬ 
cessions, — St.  Peter’s  is  filled  to  overflowing 
by  people  who  throng  to  retium  thanks  to 
God  for  the  of  freedom.  The  shouts  of 
an  enthnsiastio  people  liberated  from  priestly 
rule  rend  the  air, — military  leaders  yield  their 
benedictions  to  a  kneeling  multitude  in  place 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Te  Deums  are  sung, 
and  priests  are  not  wanting  to  perform  sacr^ 
ritea 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Rome  are  content  with  the  rule  of  the  Popes. 
The  wild  joy  which  they  exhilnted  at  their 
emancipation  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Republicans  were  irre¬ 
ligious,  for  they  thrObged  to  the  churches, 
giving  thanks  for  their  deliverance, — and  the 
vigilance  with  which  they  hunted  the  Jesuits 
from  Rome,  is  {woof  enough  that  they  believed 
them  enemies  to  human  freedom. 

In  April,  1849,  an  army  of  French  soldiers 
appeared  in  the  streets  oS  Civita  Vechia, 
and  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  Rome. 
The  days  of  the  Republic  were  sealed.  The 
Rome  of  the  Ctesars  was  to  be  sought  in 
tile  Pantheon  and  Coliseum,  the  crumbling 
Forum  and  mined  arches, — the  Rome  of  the 
People  was  to  yield  once  more  to  the  Rome 
of  tte  Church, — and  she  must  rememba  that 
as  the  Uood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  so  also  the  martyrs  for  freedom  nour¬ 
ish  its  germ  even  in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  French  were  nn- 
sneoessful  and  served  greatly  to  aid  the  spir¬ 
its  of  the  noble  Romans  who  looked  in  vain 
for  help  in  this  hour  of  gloom  from  some  of 
the  more  liberal  spirits  amongrt  the  nation. 
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GftritNildi  found  himielf  fulljr  competent  to 
hie  office,  and  Beveral  skirmiahet  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  resulted  in  favor  of  theRepnblioana 
On  the  12th  of  June,  Rome  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  battalions.  The  youth  of  Rome  pei> 
formed  tradedes  of  valor  in  her  defence.  Wo¬ 
men  encouraged  the  soldiers,  and  noble  dames 
performed  the  office  of  surgeons  and  nurses  to 
the  dying  wounded.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  this  period,  Margaret  Fuller,  who  was  in 
Rome  at  this  time,  commanded  one  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  daily  ministered  to  the  suffering. 
One  soul  seemed  to  animate  all  classes— one 
hope — the  emancipation  of  Italy.  All  distinc¬ 
tions  were  lost  in  the  sense  of  fraternity.  Amid 
the  fall  of  palaces,  and  glare  of  burning  houses, 
men  fought  with  the  desperation  of  those  who 
will  conquer  or  die.  The  roar  of  artillery  was 
unceasing ;  the  wounded  crawled  firom  their 
dying  beds  to  strike  one  last  blow  upon  tho  for¬ 
eign  invaders.  Boys  and  girls  partook  of  the 
general  enthuriasm  and  died  in  the  trenches. 

All  was  vain.  On  the  SOth  of  June  an  en¬ 
trance  was  effected,  and  the  Republic  was  at 
an  end.  As  the  French  rushed  through  the 
trench  a  terrible  hand  to  hand  contest  ensued, 
akin  to  that  of  the  old  Roman  with  battle-axe 
and  spear.  Soldiers  were  found  lashed  to  their 
guns,  dead,  but  faithful  to  freedom.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  noble  Romans  perished  at  a  single  point 

Garibaldi  hasted  to  the  Assembly  and  de¬ 
clared  that  redstance  was  vain,  and  he  at  once 
withdrew,  and  with  1^  the  army.  Oudinot 
the  French  commander,  entered  the  prostrate 
city  in  triumph,  and  at  once  sent  the  keys  of 
Rome  to  the  expectant  Pontiff. 

Though  now  master  of  Rome,  the  Pope  did 
not  venture  a  hasty  return. 

He  could  rely  upon  the  fickleness  of  thepeo- 
ple  after  the  first  deadly  impulse  should  be  over. 
He  chose  that  the  whole  disarrayed  eoclesias- 
cal  machinery  should  first  be  put  into  action. 
Accordingly  it  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  French  arms  before  he  assumed 
his  palace  of  the  Qnirinal,  which  must  have 
sadly  needed  repair  after  its  walls  had  been 
shattered  by  foreign  arms,  and  its  corridors 
had  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his  own  people. 

Rome  has  no  future,  unless  separated  from 
the  Pope.  As  head  of  the  Church,  his  position 
is  imping ;  as  temporal  ruler,  incongruities 
at  once  appear.  The  people  there  as  elsewhere 
desire  a  Republic, — and  a  Republic  they  will 
eventually  have,  as  all  other  people  will  have 
in  time. 


Returned  to  his  dominions,  the  Pope  was 
not  idle.  He  re-organized  prisons,  established 
charities,  and  gradually  put  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Priesthood.  A  foundling  hos¬ 
pital  is  built,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nans.  A  hospital  fallf  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  religious  order ;  schools,  colleges,  all 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  All  institu¬ 
tions  are  under  the  control  of  the  direct  eye 
of  the  pontiff,  in  right  of  spiritual  or  civil  ju¬ 
risdiction.  This  rule  is  a  thorough  despotism. 
What  the  ruler  cannot  control,  the  Pope  must 
There  can  be  no  freedom  for  the  people  in  such 
a  state. 

We  admit  that  the  Pope  is  benevolent  in 
action,  and  pious  in  life, — but  the  people  have 
no  guarantee  that  their  next  ruler  will  repre¬ 
sent  these  qualities.  However  beneficent  the 
rule,  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  such, 
that  the  people  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  dependence.  Rome  is  the  very  centre 
of  shama  Processions  by  night  and  proces- 
sions  by  day, — black  cowls  and  sombre  cloaks, 
barley  priests,  and  barefoot  friars,  mendi¬ 
cants  and  ruins,  are  her  staple.  In  these  she 
trades,  and  by  these  the  Christian  world  is  in 
some  way  or  other,  always  her  tributary. 

She  is  a  land  of  beggars — everything  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  some  imposing  institution — 
all  is  done  for  the  people,  and  they  need  do  so 
little  for  themselves,  that  the  soul  of  inde¬ 
pendence  would  seem  to  be  extinct,  did  not 
the  picture  of  the  Republic  of  1848-9,  afford 
a  fine  gleam  of  the  old  Roman  spirit 

Rome  is  a  land  of  beggars  and  eleemosynary 
asylums.  The  Pope  goes  abroad,  and  one  of 
his  followers  carries  a  purse  from  which  he 
gives  gold  to  a  people  not  ashamed  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  All  revenues  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  the  man  is  but  a  tool,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sop  or  starve.  The  Priest  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Roman  life.  The  girl 
is  married  and  dowered  by  a  public  charity, — 
she  becomes  a  mother, — her  child  is  received 
at  the  foundling  hospital,  and  it  is  educated 
by  some  priestly  benefaction  for  the  Church, 
or  given  a  trade  if  he  prove  dull.  Or,  if  a 
girl,  again  to  be  dowered,  and  perpetuate  the 
beggary  to  which  she  was  bom. 

The  story  of  Rome,  its  degradations  and  its 
charitieB,  is  the  story  without  an  end.  Thera 
is  no  hope  tar  her  nor  her  people,  till  die  is 
released  from  the  authority  at  the  Church,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Pope  limited  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Church. 
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THE  GOOD  TIME  PAST. 

XT  xnnm. 

"OdMtrl  OdwrI  I  gTi«T«, I  grter*, 

For  tho  good  old  dojn  of  Adam  and  Era  I’* 

((  rpHERE  S  a  good  time  coming,”  lomebody  iniig 
A  A  long  time  ago  when  the  world  was  yonng — 
And,  ever  since  then,  have  all  human  kind 
Been  looking  and  longing,  that  time  to  And ; 

Bnt  ages  on  ages  have  rolled  away. 

And  the  far  offfhtnre  still  claims  the  day. 

As  for  me,  I  am  weary  of  looking  ahead. 

And  rather  prefer  to  look  back  instead. 

To  the  primitive  days  when  a  man  teas  a  man. 

In  spite  of  poverty’s  blight  and  ban ;  * 

When  gold  was  not  God— when  wealth  was  not  worth— 
When  an  honest  man  ranked  with  the  noblest  of  earth ; 
And  tmth  did  not  simper,  and  sneak,  and  hide. 

From  the  scoffer’s  sneer  and  the  skeptic’s  pride. 

I  love  to  look  back  to  that  good  time  flown. 

When  childhood  and  age  were  not  both  unknown, 

When  girls  and  boys  had  a  time  to  grow. 

And  learn  in  their  childhood  a  thing  or  so : — 

When  boys  from  their  cradles  were  never  known 
To  spring  ont  at  a  bound  on  the  world  foil  grown. 

With  a  swagger  and  swell,  and  a  braggart  t^r, 

With  a  flery  nose  and  a  flred  cigar, — 

Or  baby  gfrls,  from  their  mothers’  arms. 

Step  forth  mature  in  all  womanly  charms. 

Hooped,  chalked,  and  painted,  and  ready  qnKe 
To  flutter  and  flannt  for  the  world’s  delight ; 

But  infancy,  childhood,  and  yonth,  had  each 
Appropriate  manners,  appropriate  speech ; 

And  each,  when  its  season  was  fully  past. 

Gave  to  manhood  and  womanhood  place  at  last. 

I  love  to  think  of  that  good  old  time 
When  a  man  at  sixty  was  in  his  prime ; 

With  a  healthful  face  and  a  hopeful  air. 

And  the  world  was  prond  of  his  dear  white  hair; 

When  grand-mothers,  too,  had  a  place  on  earth 
With  their  pure  affections  and  womanly  worth ; 

When  the  “  am  chair”  stood  by  each  chimney  side, 

A  thing  of  beauty,  a  thing  of  pride— 

And  its  gray-haired  occupant  sat  serene. 

The  crowning  charm  of  the  flreside  scene. 

Then,  too,  in  that  olden  time  they  say. 

Ere  the  Church  by  proxy  had  learned  to  pray, 

Or  Innovation  made  all  things  new. 

Good  men  could  be  pious  the  whole  week  through,— 
Not  Sundays  alone,  in  their  cushioned  pews. 

Dreaming  of  politics,  trade,  and  news ; 

While  the  preacher  stood,  or  the  preacher  bowed. 

And  prayed  long  prayers  for  tho  sleepy  crowd, — 
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While  the  practised' choir,  with  Addle  and  Ante, 

“  Sang  anthems  of  praises,”  while  they  sat  mute. 

Not  thns,  did  onr  forefathers  worship  Him 
In  whose  presence  the  glory  of  earth  is  dim ; — 

Bnt  the  lowly  cot  or  the  humble  fane, 

Orore,  mountain,  or  desert,  or  Aeld,  or  plain, 

The  barren  heath,  or  the  Aowery  sod, 

Was  to  them  meet  temple  to  worship  God — 

Where  rich  and  poor  might  with  one  accord 
Kneel  and  worship  creation’s  Lord. 

Then,  character  was  not  all  outside, 

A  thing  of  glitter,  and  glare,  and  pride ; 

And  humanity  sought  to  be  something  higher 
Than  a  strutting  show-case  for  fools  to  admire. 

Then,  a  true  brave  heart,  in  a  manly  breast, 

Oft  throbbed  ’neath  the  folds  of  a  leathern  vest ; 

And  an  honest  purpose  and  high  intent 
With  the  poor  day-laborer  often  went ; 

Bent  over  the  anvil,  or  shoved  the  plane. 

Or  gathered  the  sheaves  of  the  summer  grain ; 

And  worth,  though  poor,  had  a  right  to  claim. 

In  spite  of  his  poverty,  place  and  name. 

Bnt  men  and  voomen  have  passed  away. 

And  ladies  and  gentlemen  rule  the  day. 

The  former,  a  creature  of  singular  grace. 

Mysteriously  fashioned  of  feathers  and  lace. 

Of  cotton  and  cordage,  of  brass  and  brocade. 

Pomatum  and  powder,  with  rouge  overlaid ; 

Curls  furnished  to  order,  and  teeth  that  have  grown 
Under  the  hands  of  the  dentist  alone. 

The  latter,  an  object  the  tailor  has  made. 

And  the  barber  improved,  by  his  barbarous  trade,— 

A  beautiful  pet,  whose  appropriate  place 
Is  to  sit  in  a  cage  and  exhibit  his  face. 

Then,  women  were  healthfhl,  industrious,  true. 

Of  vigorous  bodies  and  intellects  too ; 

Walking  up  bravely  to  three-score-and-ten. 

And  sitting  down  calm  in  the  sweet  sunset  then. 

Kou),  they  are  feeble,  cadaverous,  pale. 

Shrinking  aghast  from  the  breath  of  the  gale. 

Tottering  feebly  to  womanhood’s  years, 

’The  prey  of  diease,  disappointment,  and  tears; 

And  then,  when  their  sun  in  its  zenith  is  high. 

In  infantile  weakness  they  falter  and  die. 

Then,  man  in  his  primitive  majesty  trod 
The  green  earth  erect,  in  the  image  of  God : 

Unfettered  by  custom,  unshackled  by  art. 

Health  glowed  on  his  temples,  health  pulsed  in  his  heari-^ 
Gave  poise  to  his  intellect,  strength  to  his  arm. 

To  pleasure  a  zest,  and  to  duty  a  charm. 

Firmly  he  moved  ’mid  life’s  perils  and  tears, 

Till  his  forehead  wu  white  ^th  the  frost-work  of  years, 
And  the  cool  dewy  evening,  in  quietness  blest. 

Called  the  earth-weary  traveler  home  to  his  rest. 
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Now,  dwarfed  in  his  itatnre  and  bankrupt  in  health, 
Struggling  for  knowledge  or  delving  for  wealth, 
Pale,  care-worn,  and  reetleas,  to  aicknesa  a  prey, 

In  youth’s  sunny  morning  he  falls  by  the  way. 

And  dies,  ere  life’s  labors  are  scarcely  begun. 

His  tasks  all  unfinished,  his  duties  undone. 

“There ’s  a  good  time  coming,”  somebody  sung, 

A  long  time  ago  when  the  world  was  young; 

But,  alas,  for  our  sickly  degenerate  race  I 
And,  alas,  for  the  future  we  ’re  nearing  apace  I 
We  cannot,  as  yet,  in  the  distance  descry 
One  glimpse  of  its  dawn  on  the  far  misty  sky. 

But  still  we  have  faith,  and  faith  whispers  alway, 

“  Hope  on,  and  hope  ever,”  soon  cometh  the  day 
When  our  ransomed  humanity,  shackled  no  more, 
Shall  tower  up  more  grandly  than  ever  before ; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  mourner  no  longer  be  oaat 
Regretfully  back  to  the  good  time  past. 


OHAELES  LAMB. 

CHARLES  LAMB,  one  of  the  most  de-  the  merriest  qnips  and  conceits ;  and  was  al- 

ligbtful  writers  in  the  English  language,  together  as  brimful  of  rogueries  and  inven- 

was  born  in  Crown-Office  Row  in  the  Inner  tions  as  you  could  desire.  He  was,  moreover, 

Temple,  on  the  18th  February,  1776.  “His  a  brother  of  the  angle,  and  just  such  a  flree, 

parents,”  says  his  biographer  Talfonrd,  “  were  hearty,  honest  companion  as  Mr.  Isaak  Walton 

in  humble  station,  but  were  imbued  with  sen-  would  have  chosen  to  go  a  fldiing  with.” 

timents  and  with  manners  which  might  well  Lamb’s  mother,  fVom  all  accounts,  must 
become  the  noblest  blood.”  His  father,  Mr.  have  been  an  extraordinary  woman.  Her 

John  Lamb,  had  come  up  to  London  when  a  stature  and  presence  were  so  commanding, 

boy,  from  Lincoln,  and  had  entered  the  ser-  that,  “  according  to  the  recollections  of  one  of 

vice  of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Lamb’s  dearest  schoolmates,  she  might  bs 

Inner  Temple,  to  whom  he  became  (in  the  taken  for  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.”  They 

language  of  his  son)  “  his  clerk,  his  good  ser-  had  three  children,  John,  Mary  and  Charles, 

vant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  flapper,  his  John,  who  is  described  as  James  Elia  in  the 

guide,  stop-watch,  auditor,  treasurer.”  Lamb  essay  entitled  “My  Relations,”  was  twelve 

has  given  the  character  of  his  father,  under  years  older  than  Charles.  He  for  some  time 

the  thin  disguise  of  Lovel,  in  one  of  the  best  fllled  a  lucrative  poet  in  the  South  Sea  House, 

of  all  the  Essays  of  Elia,  “  The  Old  Benchers  and  “  to  the  last,”  says  Talfonrd,  “  fnlfllled 

of  the  Inner  Temple.”  “  He  was  a  man  of  an  the  affectionate  injunction  of  Charles,  to 

incorrigible  and  loving  honesty.  A  good  fel-  ‘  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state.’  ”  Mary, 

low  withal,  and  could  write.”  “  He  was  the  the  Bridget  of  the  same  essay,  and  of  “  Mack- 

liveliest  little  fellow  breathing ;  had  a  face  as  ery  End,”  was  ten  years  older  than  Charles, 

gay  as  Garrick’s,  whom  he  was  skid  greatly  to  but  survived  him  a  number  of  years.  We 

resemble ;  possessed  a  flne  turn  for  humorous  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  the 

poetry,  next  to  Swift  and  Prior ;  moulded  terrible  event  which  cast  its  shadow  over  her 

heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admira-  life,  and  which,  while  it  overthrew  the  bal- 

tion,  by  dint  of  natural  genius  merely ;  turned  anee  of  her  own  sensitive  nature,  called  forth 

cribbage-boards  and  such  small  toys  to  per^  in  her  behalf  all  the  deep  and  generous  affeo- 

fection ;  took  a  hand  at  quadriBe  or  bowls  tions  of  her  devoted  brother, 

with  equal  facility ;  made  punch  better  than  On  the  9th  of  October,  1782,  Charles  Lamb, 
any  other  man  of  his  degree  in  England ;  had  then  beginning  his  ei^th  year,  entered  ths 
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School  at  Christ  Choroh  Boepltal,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  tili  fifteen  years  old.  He  was 
at  ibis  time,”  says  his  biographer,  “  small  of 
statore,  delicate  (tf  frame,  and  constitutionally 
nerrous  and  timid;”  a  description  which  would 
apply  equally  well  to  Cowper  in  his  school¬ 
boy  daya  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  where 
these  two  gentle  and  gifted  souls  will  bear  a 
comparison. 

The  fullest  account  of  this  period  is  derived 
lW>m  the  reminiscences  of  his  school-fellow 
Charles  V.  le  Grice,  whom  he  has  afifection- 
ately  mentioned  in  his  “  Recoliections  or 
Christ’s  Hospital.”  Lamb,  says  Mr.  le  Grice, 
was  an  amiable,  gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and 
Iteenly  observing,  indulged  by  his  school-fel¬ 
lows  and  by  his  master  on  account  of  his  in¬ 
firmity  of  speech.  His  countenance  was  mild, 
his  complexion  clear  brown,  with  an  ezpres- 
rion  which  might  lead  yon  to  think  that  he 
was  of  Jewish  descent  His  eyes  were  not 
each  of  the  same  color ;  one  was  hazel,  the 
other  had  specks  of  giv  mingled 

as  we  see  red  spots  in  the  bloodstone.  His 
step  was  plantigrade,  which  made  his  walk 
dow  and  peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  figure.  “  His  delicate  frame  and 
his  difficulty  of  utterance,  which  was  increased 
by  agitation,  unfitted  him  for  joining  in  any 
boisterous  sport”  Mr.  le  Grice  assures  ns 
that  the  delineation  Lamb  gives  of  the  school¬ 
boy  in  his  “  Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospi¬ 
tal”  was  his  own  portrait :  “  while  others  were 
all  fire  and  play,  he  stole  along  with  all  the 
self-concentration  of  a  young  monk.” 

Lamb’s  associations  with  the  Temple  were 
early  formed  and  long  continued,  and  were 
delightfully  cherished  in  the  recollections  of 
after  life.  Here  he  spent  his  precious  half¬ 
holidays,  of  which  there  were  two  in  the  week. 
He  was  at  home  in  the  gardens,  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  at  the  fountain.  Here  he  was  happy 
in  the  society  of  his  affectionate  parents  and 
his  more  than  affectionate  sister,  and  had  firee 
access  to  the  library  of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the 
benchers,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  the 
Essays  of  Elia.  “  Here,”  to  use  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  he  “  was  tumbled  into  a  spacious  closet 
of  good  old  English  reading,  where  he  browsed 
at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pastur¬ 
age.” 

When  Lamb  left  school,  he  had  made  some 
attainments  in  the  classics.  He  was  in  the 
lower  divbdon  of  the  second  class,  and  bad 
read  Virgil,  Sallust,  Terence,  selections  fh>m 
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Lucian’s  Dialogues,  and  Xenophon.  He  was, 
moreover,  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  Latin  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  impediment  in  hie  speech  was  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  exhibition. 
This  necessarily  cut  him  off  from  the  compe¬ 
tition,  and  unfitted  him  for  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession  ; — an  entranee  into  the  church,  being 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  given.  This  physical  defect  forever 
blighted  Lamb’s  hopes  of  a  University  educa¬ 
tion,  and  consigned  him  eventually  to  the  irk¬ 
some  and  uncongenial  labor  of  the  desk.  He 
continued,  however,  to  cherish  the  warmest 
feelings  towards  the  Universities,  especially 
towards  Camlmdge,  and  loved  to  spend  part 
of  his  summer  vacation  lingering  among  her 
ancient  quadrangles  and  embowered  walks. 
There  was  something  here  that  touched  one  of 
the  deepest  chords  of  his  heart,— bis  passionate 
fondness  for  quaint  and  reverend  antiquity, 
and  for  the  startling  collision  of  the  present 
with  the  past.  This  feeling  he  has  embodied 
in  the  “  Sonnets  written  at  Cambridge.” 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1789,  Lamb  left 
the  friendly  retreat  of  Christ’s  Hospital  to  re¬ 
side  with  his  parents  in  the  Temple.  At  first  he 
found  employment  in  the  South  Sea  House 
under  his  brother  John ;  but  on  the  fifth  of 
April  1792,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  the  Accountant’s  office  of  the  East 
India  Company.  His  salary  was  small,  but 
was  enough — in  connection  with  their  own 
limited  means — to  give  himself  and  his  aged 
parents  a  decent  maintenance.  His  mother 
was  now  confined  to  her  bed  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  and  his  father  was  sinking  fast  in¬ 
to  dotage.  Lamb  devoted  his  leisure  time  to 
them,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  that 
he  thought  would  in  any  way  contribute  to 
their  comfort  A  visit  now  and  then  to  the 
two-shilling  gallery  of  the  theatre  with  his 
mater,  and  an  occasional  supper  with  an  old 
schoolmate,  were  his  only  recreation.  “  In  the 
first  year  of  his  clerkship,”  says  Mr.  Le  Grice, 
“  Lamb  spent  the  evening  of  the  6th  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  some  of  his  former  school-fellows  ; 
who,  being  amused  with  the  particularly  large 
and  flapping  brim  of  his  round  hat,  pinned  it 
up  at  file  sides  in  the  form  of  a  cooked  hat. 
Lamb  made  no  alteration  in  it,  but  walked 
home  in  his  usual  sauntering  gait  toward  the 
Temple.  As  he  was  going  down  Ludgate  hill, 
some  gay  young  men,  who  seemed  not  to  have 
passed  the  London  Tavern  without  resting. 
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•zclalmed,  *  the  veritable  Gay  I — no  man  of 
■traw and  with  this  exclamation  they  took 
him  np,  making  a  chair  with  their  arms,  car¬ 
ried  him,  seated  him  on  a  poet  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  and  there  left  him.”  This  story 
Lamb  told  so  seriously  that  the  truth  was 
never  doubted.  He  wore  his  three-cornered 
hat  many  evenings,  and  retained  the  name  of 
Guy  ever  afterwards.  Like  Nym,  he  quietly 
sympathised  in  the  fun,  and  seemed  to  say 
« that  was  the  humor  of  it”  “  A  clergyman  of 
the  city  lately  wrote  to  me,”  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  “  ‘  I  have  no  recollection  of  Lamb.  There 
was  a  gentleman  called  GUy,  to  whom  you 
once  introduced  me,  and  with  whom  I  have 
occasionally  interchanged  nods  for  more  than 
30  years ;  but  how  is  it  that  I  never  met  Mr. 
Lamb?  If  I  was  ever  introduced  to  him,  I 
wonder  that  we  never  came  in  contact  during 
my  residence  for  ten  years-  at  Edmonton.’ 
Imagine  this  gentleman’s  surprise  when  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  nods  to  Mr.  Guy  had  been 
constantly  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Lamb  t” 

Lamb’s  favorite  companion  in  these  days 
was  Jim  White,  a  hearty,  joyous  fellow,  with 
a  vein  of  fine  humor  and  poetical  fancy. 
Lamb  always  insisted  that  in  his  line  he  had 
no  equal.  “  Jim  White  1”  said  he  to  Mr.  Le 
Grice,  when  they  met  for  the  last  time,  after 
many  years  absence,  at  the  Bell  of  Edmonton, 
in  June,  1833,  “  there  never  was  his  like  1  We 
never  shall  see  such  days  as  those  in  which 
Jim  flourished  I”  His  sappers  to  the  young 
chimney-sweepers  are  pleasantly  mentioned  in 
the  Essays  of  Elia. 

He  published  in  1796,  in  a  thin  duodecimo 
volume, — “  Letters  to  Sir  John  Fallstaff,” 
with  a  dedication  printed  in  black-letter,  which 
Talfourd  supposes  was  written  by  Lamb.  But 
Lamb’s  best  friend  at  this  period,  and  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  more  serious  contemplations  was 
“  a  person  of  far  nobler  powers — Samuel  Tay¬ 
lor  Coleridge.”  They  had  been  school-fellows 
at  Christ’s  hospital,  and  there  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  lasting  flriendship.  “  Junior  to  Col¬ 
eridge  by  two  years  and  far  inferior  to  him  in 
all  scholastic  acquirements.  Lamb  had  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  rich  discourse  of  the  inspired  charity 
boy,  with  a  wondering  delight,  pure  from 
all  envy,  and,  it  may  be,  enhanced  by  his  sense 
of  his  own  feebleness  and  difficulty  of  exprea- 
rion.”  They  met  occasionally  when  Coleridge 
came  up  on  a  visit  to  London,  from  the  Unl- 
vsrrity  ;  and  when  be  left  it  and  came  to  town, 
full  of  mantling  hopes  and  glorious  schemes, 


Lamb  became  his  admiring  disciple.  *  They 
used  to  meet  at  a  little  public  house,  called 
the  Salutation  and  Cat,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Smithfleld.  Here  they  were  wont  to  talk  of 
Bowles,  (who  was  then  the  idol  of  Coleridge) 
of  Burns  and  of  Cowper.  Here  the  great  poet 
discoursed  of  “  Fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge 
absolute”  to  a  rapt  listener,  and  recited  por¬ 
tions  of  his  own  poetry,  which  fllled  the  ear, 
like  strains  of  deep  and  solemn  music.  Lamb 
was  accustomed  to  revert  to  these  meetings 
in  after  life  with  a  pensive  delight,  and  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  them  as  tbs  sources  whence  he 
drew  his  early  inspiration.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  all  his  draughts  at  this  time  were  not  from 
Hippocrene.  In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written 
early  in  1796,  he  says,  “  when  I  read  in  your 
little  volume  the  effusion  yon  call  ‘  The  Sigh,’ 
I  think  I  hear  you  again,— I  imagine  to  myself 
the  little  smoky  room  in  the  Salutation  and 
Cat,  where  we  sat  together  through  the  winter 
nights  beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with  poetry.” 
And  again  in  1818,  when  dedicating  his  works, 
then  first  collected,  to  his  earliest  friend,  he 
speaks  of  these  meetings  in  very  much  the 
same  strain.  Lamb  owed  everything  to  Col¬ 
eridge,  and  he  never  forgot  it  It  was  the 
wizard  ^il  of  that  wonderful  man  that  first 
quickened  his  own  fine  powers  into  activity. 
But  he  did  not  fall  into  a  slavish  imitation  of 
his  friend.  The  spark  enkindled  in  his  en- 
countre  with  this  dazzling  genius,  continued 
to  glow  and  sparkle  by  its  own  bright  light 
“  There  was  indeed  little  resemblancubetween 
the  two  except  in  the  aflEection  which  they  bore 
towards  each  other.” 

Coleridge  was  now  just  on  the  verge  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  a  glorious  prospect  lay  before  him. 
His  great  powers  were  as  yet  almost  untried, 
but  the  future  was  full  of  golden  promise,  and 
he  pcmted  already  for  some  high  achievement 
His  subtle  intellect  and  splendid  imagination 
were  already  engaged  upon  the  noblest  prob¬ 
lems,  and  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  youth  of 
three-and-twenty,  he  was  bent  on  reconciling 
the  most  obstinate  contradictions  of  the  moral 
world,  and  of  bringing  earth  nearer  to  heaven 
by  the  celestial  ladder  of  philosophy.  “  Lamb 
had  no  sympathy  with  these  radiant  hopes,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  were  part  of  his  friend.  He 
clung  to  the  realities  of  life ;  to  things  near¬ 
est  to  him,  which  the  force  of  haUt  had  made 
dear.”  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  “  to 
nestle  ratiier  than  to  roam.  This  dispositioa 
had  been  fostered  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
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hte  ewly  life.  Hia  ichool-boy  UMoiationa, 
bia  reeidence  in  the  Temple ;  and  perhape  atill 
more  the  dependent  situation  and  hnmble 
worth  of  his  parents,”  tended  to  confirm  these 
peculiarities.  Another  circumstance  which 
contributed  somewhat  perhape  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  habit  of  mind,  were  the  visits  which 
he  uaed  to  make  to  his  maternal  grandmother, 
who  was  housekeeper  in  the  old  and  wealthy 
family  of  the  Plumers  of  Hertfordshire. 
Here  he  ranged  at  will  throngh  the  galleries 
and  terraced  walks,  and  became  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  kind  of  life  led  by  gentle¬ 
folk.  He  has  left  a  delightfhl  record  of  his 
impressions  of  this  place  in  the  Essay  entitled, 
“  Blakesmoor  in  H — shire.”  With  these  dif¬ 
ferences  of  character  wd  temperament,  it  is  a 
little  curious  that  the  opinions  of  Lamb  and 
Coleridge  on  religion  were  tiie  same.  They 
were  both  at  this  time  Unitarians,  as  was  also 
their  gifted  friend  Hazlitt  Neither  of  the 
three,  however,  continued  long  to  emlnrace 
the  Unitarian  tenets. 

Lamb  was  introduced  about  this  time  by 
Coleridge  to  “  a  young  poet  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Lloyd,  with  whom  his  name  has  been 
often  associated.”  Lloyd  was  the  son  of  a 
Birmingham  banker,  and  had  lately  left  the 
society  of  Friends  and  become  a  student  at 
Camlwidge.  He  was  of  an  amiable  and  pen¬ 
sive  disposition,  and  was  totally  unlike  his 
two  associates  in  the  turn  of  his  mind.  He 
waschiefiy  remarkable  for  a  “  fatal  facility  of 
versifioation,”  and  for  his  fine  if  not  nnequal- 
ed  powers  of  analysis  Lloyd  and  Coleridge 
made  a  business  of  literature :  but  poor  Lamb 
was  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  accounts. 
In  the  year  1795  he  wu  induced,  partly  by 
the  example  and  earnest  solicitations  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  partly  by  an  attachment  to  a  fair¬ 
haired  maid  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Islington,  to  try  his  pen  in  a  different  way. 
His  first  efforts  were  in  verse. 

The  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him  as  Lady  Randolph, 
belongs  to  this  period.  The  “Grandame” 
was  also  written  about  this  time.  It  is  in 
blank  verse,  and  oelelwates  “  the  antique  vir¬ 
tues  of  an  aged  house-keeper  of  Mrs.  Plumer.” 
Lamb  was  now  residing  with  his  pcurents  in 
little  Queen  street,  Holbern.  In  the  year 
1796,  Coleridge  married  and  settled  down  at 
Bristol  Lamb  felt  his  absence  keenly.  “  In 
your  absence,”  he  writes  to  his  friend,  "  I  feel 
a  stupor  which  makes  me  indifferent  to  the 
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hopes  and  fears  of  this  life.”  There  was  a 
tendency  to  insanity  in  the  family,  and  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  last  year.  Lamb  bad 
passed  in  an  asylum.  Many  of  his  letters,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  a  very  different  strain.  They  con¬ 
tain  some  of  his  choicest  criticisms,  and  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  strokes  of  humor.  The 
star  of  Wordsworth  was  at  this  time  just  rising 
into  notice,  and  Lamb  was  among  the  first  to 
herald  its  approach.  He  bad  more  real  sym¬ 
pathy  however  with  the  scholarly  cantos  of 
Southey,  who  was  a  man  to  hie  own  mind. 
“  With  ‘  Joan  of  Arc,’  ”  he  writes  to  Coleridge, 
“  I  have  been  delighted,  amazed ;  I  had  not  pre¬ 
sumed  to  expect  anything  of  such  excellence 
from  Southey.  Why  the  poem  is  aione  suffi¬ 
cient  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  age  we 
live  in  from  the  imputation  of  degenerating  in 
poetry,  were  there  no  such  beings  extant  as 

Burns  and  Bowles,  Cowper  and - ^  fill  up 

the  blank  how  you  please.  I  say  nothing.” 
And  again :  “  I  expect  Southey  one  day  to 
rival  Milton  ; — I  already  deem  him  equal  to 
Cowper,  and  superior  to  all  living  poets  be¬ 
sides.”  About  this  time  Coleridge  made  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  Lamb  to  print  his  poems  with  a  new 
edition  of  his  own.  The  offer  was  gladly  and 
gratefully  accepted.  Lamb’s  share  in  the 
work  is  touchingly  dedicated  to  his  sister. 
The  volume  was  finislied  that  year,  but  was 
not  published  for  a  twelvemonth  after.  It 
was  finally  arranged  that  Lloyd’s  poems 
should  be  also  included. 

Lamb  in  a  very  characteristic  letter  writ¬ 
ten  about  this  time,  urges  Coleridge  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  higher  order  of  composition. 
“By  the  sacred  energies  of  Milton  1  by  the 
dainty,  sweet  and  soothing  phantasies  of  honey- 
tongued  Spenser  I — I  adjure  you  to  attempt 
the  Epic.  Or,  do  something  more  ample  than 
the  writing  an  occasional  brief  ode  or  sonnet ; 
something — 

‘  To  make  yourself  forever  known,— 

To  make  the  age  to  oome  your  own.*  ” 

The  autumn  of  1796  found  Lamb  engaged 
all  the  morning  at  his  desk  in  the  India 
House,  and  all  the  evening  playing  cribbage 
with  hia  doted  father.  The  only  relief  was 
in  an  occasional  letter  to  Coleridge.  Miss 
Lamb  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  extreme 
nervous  depression — the  result  in  a  great 
measure  of  incessant  needle-work  by  day,  and 
of  emutant  attendance  on  her  mother  at  night 
Such  was  her  wretched  condition,  '*  until  the 
insanity  which  had  shown  itself  once  or  twice 
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before,  broke  out  into  fVeney  on  the  fatal 
Thursday,  the  22d  of  September.”  On  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  oeoorred  the  tragical 
event  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

The  following  letter  to  Coleridge  was  writ¬ 
ten  immediately  after  the  catastrophe : 

Mr  DiABsr  Fsibsd,— 

White,  or  some  of  mj  Mends,  or  the  pnUio  papen, 
hy  this  time  may  hare  informed  you  of  the  terrible 
calamities  that  hare  fallen  on  oar  fomily.  I  will  only 
gire  you  the  oatlinee  Uy  poor,  dear,  dearest  eister, 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her  own 
mother.  I  was  on  hand  oniy  time  enongh  to  snatoh 
the  knife  out  of  hor  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  mad¬ 
house,  from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be  remored  to  an 
hospital.  God  has  preserred  me  my  senses — I  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment,  I  beliSTe,  rery 
sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded,  and  I 
am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my  aunt.  Mr.  Norris, 
of  the  Blue-coat  School,  has  been  very,  rery  kind  to 
ns,  and  we  hare  no  other  friend  ;  but  thank  God,  I  am 
rery  calm  and  composed,  and  able  to  do  the  best  that 
remains  to  do.  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  possible, 
but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With 
roe,  “  the  former  things  are  passed  away,”  and  1  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  feel.  God  Almighty 
itare  us  all  in  bis  keeping. 

C.  Lam. 

After  the  inquest.  Miss  Lamb  was  placed  in 
An  asylum,  and  under  a  judicious  treatment 
was  soon  restored  to  reason.  Shortly  after 
the  dreadful  eveift,  he  wrote  to  Coleridge  in 
a  strain  of  abandoned  pathos  in  which  he  sel¬ 
dom  indulged.  “  Your  letter,”  he  says,  “  was 
an  inestimable  treasure  to  me.  It  will  be  a 
comfort  to  you,  I  know,  to  know  that  our 
prospects  are  somewhat  brighter.  My  poor 
dear,  deafest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  uncon¬ 
scious  instrument  of  the  Almighty’s  judg¬ 
ments  on  our  house,  is  restored  to  her  senses ; 
to  a  dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of  what 
is  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  impressive  (as 
it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life,)  but  tempered 
with  religions  resignation  and  the  reasonings 
of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in  this  early 
stage,  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a 
deed  committed  in  a  transient  fit  of  phrenzy, 
and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother’s  murder¬ 
er.”  These  awful  events  were  never  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  exerted  a  profound  and  lasting  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  exquisitely  genial  but  noble  char¬ 
acter  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  says,  writing  to 
Coleridge,  “  I  hope — (for  Mary  I  can  answer) 
—bat  I  hope  that  I  shall  through  life  never 
have  less  recollection,  nor  a  fainter  impres¬ 
sion,  of  what  has  happened  than  I  have  now. 
It  is  not  a  light  thing,  nor  meant  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  be  received  lightly.  I  must  be 


serious,  circumspect,  and  deeply  religious 
through  life,  and  by  such  means  may  both  of 
us  escape  madness  in  future,  if  it  pleases  the 
Almighty.” 

His  time  and  thoughts  were  now  largely 
occupied  with  the  care  of  his  father  and  sister. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  were 
like  father  and  mother  to  him,  though  as  he 
says,  he  had  few  claims  on  them.  Many  other 
kindnesses  they  received,  of  which  Lamb 
makes  grateful  mention  in  bis  letters  to  Cole¬ 
ridge,  which  were  now  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  to  his  happiness.  These  let¬ 
ters  overflow  with  affection  towards  his  dead 
mother,  and  with  the  most  unspeakable  love 
for  his  poor  deranged  sister.  The  attachment 
between  these  two  noble  and  affectionate  na¬ 
tures  from  this  time  forth,  tili  death  broke  the 
bond,  was  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  on 
earth. 

“After  the  lapse  of  two  anxious  months, 
during  which  time  Miss  Lamb  still  continued 
in  the  possession  of  reason,”  Lamb’s  interest 
in  literature  began  to  revive.  About  this 
time  he  alludes  again  to  the  Suppers  at  the 
Salutation  and  Cat.  “  That  sonnet,  Coleridge, 
brings  afresh  to  my  mind  the  time  when  you 
wrote  those  on  Bowles,  Priestly,  Burke; — 
’twas  two  Christmas’s  ago,  and  in  that  nice 
little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation,  which  is 
even  now  continually  presenting  itself  to  my 
recollection,  with  all  its  associate  train  of 
pipes,  tobacco,  egg-nog,  Welsh  rabbits,  meta- 
physics  and  poetry.  Are  we  never  to  meet 
again?”  Referring  tojiis  own  state,  he  says, 
“  I  am  starving  at  the  India  House ;  near  seven 
o’clock,  without  my  dinner;  and  so  it  has 
been,  and  will  be,  almost  all  the  week.  I  get 
home  at  night  overwearied,  quite  faint,  and 
then  to  cards  with  my  father,  who  will  not 
let  me  eqjoy  a  meal  in  peace ;  but  I  must  con¬ 
form  to  my  situation,  and  I  hope  I  am,  for  the 
most  part,  not  unthankful^” 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1797,  death  released 
his  imbecile  father  fV-om  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  this  world.  Soon  after,  his  aunt 
was  taken  sick,  and  also  died.  All  his 
thoughts  now  turned  with  redoubled  energy 
to  bis  eister.  Her  constant  attendance  on  her 
aunt  had  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  her  bro¬ 
ther  was  again  obliged  to  place  her  under 
medical  treatment  Thus  left  alone,  he  un¬ 
burdens  his  misery  to  his  only  confidant, 
Coleridge.  “Hetty  died  on  Friday  night, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  after  her  long  lllneM, 
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Marj,  in  conseqnenoe  of  fatlgne  and  anxiety, 
is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  her  yesterday.  My  heart  is  quite  sunk, 
and  I  don’t  know  where  to  look  for  relief. 
We  are  in  a  manner  marktd.  Excuse  my 
troubling  you,  but  1  have  nobody  by  me  to 
speak  to  me.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a 
friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow.  I 
am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is 
quite  bad.  I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were 
dead.  Gk>d  bless  you.” 

But  these  moments  of  despondency  were 
soon  succeeded  by  brighter  hours.  Early  in 
the  year  Coleridge  had  repioved  to  a  cottage 
at  Nether  Stowey,  Bristol,  and  from  this  re¬ 
treat  wrote  frequently  to  Lamb ;  and  as  the 
summer  advanced,  overjoyed  him  by  a  long- 
promised  vidt  He  was  also  gratified  and 
cheered  by  the  company  of  Lloyd. 

At  length  the  small  volume  containing 
“  the  poems  of  Coleridge,  Lloyd  and  Lamb” 
was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle,  at  Bristol.  Lamb 
contributed  eight  sonnets,  some  blank  verse 
in  fragments,  a  poem  called  the  “Tomb  of 
Douglas,”  some  verses  to  Charles  Lloyd,  and 
a  vision  of  Repentance,  the  whole  comprising 
only  twenty-eight  duodecimo  pages. 

After  frequent  disappointments.  Lamb  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  away  from  the  India 
House,  and  accomplishing  a  long-cherished 
wish  to  visit  Coleridge  at  Stowey,  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  his  sister.  Coleridge,  tired  of  cottage 
life,  soon  after  left  England  for  Germany. 
Lamb,  however,  was  no  longer  in  lack  of 
friends.  He  was.nowwurrounded  by  such  men 
as  the  simple-hearted  and  guileless  George 
Dyer,  the  poet  Southey,— who  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  his  zenith, — and  Wordsworth,  who  was 
just  beginning  to  make  his  mark  on  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Europe.  Lamb’s  little  circle  were 
among  the  first  to  find  him  out,  and  to  shield 
him  from  the  venomous  assaults  of  his  critics. 

In  the  year  1798,  Lloyd  and  Lamb  put  out 
coqjointly  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  under 
the  title  of  “Blank  Verse,  by  Charles  Lloyd 
and  Charles  Lamb.”  It  was  ferociously  tom 
to  pieces  in  the  “  Monthly  Review.” — “  in  the 
small  print  of  which,”  says  Talfourd,  “the 
works  of  the  poets  who  are  now  recognized  as 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  their  age,  and  who 
have  impressed  it  most  deeply  by  their  genius, 
were  usually  named  to  be  dismissed  with  a 
sneer.” 

In  the  same  year  Lamb  composed  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  prose  tale,  which  he  called  “  A  Tale 
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of  Rosamond  Gray  and  Old  Blind  Margaret 
afterwards  simply  “  Rosamond  Gray.”  “  This 
miniature  romance,’^  observes  one  of  the  finest 
critics,  who  was  himself  a  writer  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  “  is  unique  in  English  literature. 
It  bears  the  impress  of  a  recent  perusal  of 
'The  Man  of  Feeling’  and  ‘Julia  de  Ron- 
bignd ;’  and  while  on  the  one  hand  it  wants 
the  graphic  force  and  delicate  touches  of  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  it  is  infused  with  deeper  feeling,  and 
breathes  a  diviner  morality  than  the  most 
charming  of  his  tales.” 

Lamb  had  no  turn  for  a  plot :  he  had  neith¬ 
er  the  faculty  to  constract  nor  the  taste  to 
eqjoy  one.  He  had  as  little  of  the  spice  of 
adventure  about  him,  as  any  author  with 
whom  we  are  acquunted.  He  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Smollet,  Fielding  and  Richardson ; 
but  it  was  never  the  story,  in  novel  or  drama, 
that  interested  him.  It  was  the  fine  toucherof 
nature, — the  exquisite  strokes  of  humor,  wit, 
or  pathos,  in  jMrticnlar  passages,  that  filled 
him  with  such  tearful  delight  “  In  this  tale,” 
says  Talfourd,  “  nothing  is  made  out  with  dis¬ 
tinctness,  except  the  rustic  piety  and  grace  of 
the  lovely  girl  and  her  venerable  grandmother, 
which  are  pictured  with  such  earnestness  and 
simplicity,  as  might  beseem  a  fragment  of  the 
book  of  Ruth.  And,”  he  adds'significantly : 
“  It  has  an  interest  now  beyond  that  of  fiction ; 
for  in  it  we  may  trace  ‘  as  in  a  glass  darkly,’ 
characteristics  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
author,  at  a  time  when  a  change  was  coming 
upon  them.  There  are  the  dainty  sense  of 
beauty  just  weaned  from  its  palpable  object, 
and  quivering  over  its  lost  images ;  feeling 
grown  retrospective  before  its  time,  and  ting¬ 
ing  all  things  with  a  strange  solemnity  ;  hints 
of  that  craving  after  immediate  appliances 
which  might  give  impulse  to  a  harassed 
frame,  and  confidence  to  a  struggling  fancy, 
and  of  that  e»ixq>efrom  the  pretence  qf  agony  into 
fantatUe  mirth,  which,  in  after  life  made  Lamb 
a  problem  to  a  stranger,  while  they  endeared 
him  a  thousand-fold  to  those  who  really  knew 
him.”  The  visit  to  the  church-yard,  is  a  re¬ 
miniscence  of  his  own  childhood.  “  When  a 
very  little  boy,  as  he  was  walking  with  his 
sister  in  a  church-yard,  he  suddenly  asked 
her,  ‘  Mary,  where  do  the  naughty  people  fte  T  ” 
Rosamond  Gray  was  rather  favmably  review¬ 
ed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Lamb  was  introduced  by  Coleridge  to  Sou¬ 
they  as  far  back  as  1795,  but  no  intimacy 
sprung  np  between  them  till  the  summer  of 
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1797,  when  Lamb  aooompanied  Lloyd  to  the 
little  Tillage  Barton,  near  Christ  chnrch  in 
^&ampebire — Southey’s  home.  Here  he  spent  a 
fortnight  in  delightful  oonverse  with  the  poet 
After  Coleridge  went  to  Germany  in  1798, 
Lamb  and  Southey  opened  a  correspondence 
which  lasted  through  that  year,  and  part  of 
the  year  following.  In  these  Letters  they  ex¬ 
change  compliments  and  criticisms  with  all 
the  freedom  of  old  friends.  Southey  was 
now  engaged  upon  his  eclogues,  and  submit¬ 
ted  them  to  the  kind  and  searching  judgment 
of  Lamb,  who  in  his  tom  communicated  to  his 
new  friend  the  more  recent  effusions  of  his  own 
fkncy. 

From  this  time  onward  Southey  began  more 
and  more  to  take  the  place  of  Coleridge  in 
Lamb’s  afihction. 

If  he  “  bowed  to  the  genius  of  Coleridge 
with  a  fonder  reverence,  he  felt  more  al  horn 
with  Southey,”  and  although  he  did  not  pour 
out  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  soul  in  his  letters 
to  him  as  to  Coleridge,  he  gave  more  scope  to 
the  “  first  sprightly  runnings  of  his  humorous 
fancy.”  The  following  is  in  his  8nest  vien : 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  explanation, 
that  Southey  was  contemplating  a  calendar  of 
the  remarkable  days  in  the  year.  “I  am  some¬ 
times  curious  to  know  what  progress  you  make 
in  that  same  •  calendar,’ — wlmther  yon  insert 
the  nine  worthies  and  Whittington ;  what  you 
do  or  how  you  manage  when  two  saints  meet 
and  quarrel  for  precedency ;  Martlemas,  and 
Candlemas,  and  Christmas  are  glodous  themes 
for  a  writer  like  you,  antiquity-Utten,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  boars’  heads  and  rosemary : 
but  bow  you  can  ennoble  the  first  of  April  I 
know  not  By-the-way,  I  bad  a  thing  to  say, 
but  a  certain  false  modesty  has  hitherto  {we- 
vented  me ;  perhaps  I  can  best  communicate 
my  wish  by  a  hint— my  birth  day  is  on  the 
10th  of  Feb.,  new  style ;  but  if  it  interferes 
with  any  remarkable  event,  why,  rather  than 
my  country  should  lose  her  fisme,  I  care  not 
if  I  put  my  nativity  back  eleven  days.” 

He  refers  to  Coleridge’s  departure  in  the 
fbllowing  terms : 

“  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  to  the  eternal 
regret  of  his  native  Devonshire,  emigrates  to 
Westphalia.  ‘  Poor  Lamb,  (these  were  the 
last  words),  if  he  wants  any  hto^oUdge,  he  may 
apply  to  me  ;*  In  ordinary  cases  I  thuked  him, 
I  have  an  *  Encyclopedia’  at  hand ;  but  on 
such  an  occasion  as  going  over  to  a  German 
Hnivartity,  I  oould  not  refrain  from  sending 


him  the  following  propositionB,  to  be  by  him 
defended  or  oppugned  (or  both)  0  Leipsio  or 
Gottingen.”  Then  follows  eight  fl^opositions 
entitled,  “  Ihmi  Quadam  TheologeceJ’  ■ 

About  this  time  Lamb  began  to  write  “  John 
Woodvil,  a  Tragedy,”  In  the  manner  of  the 
early  dramatists.  “  My  tragedy,”  he  writes 
to  Southey,  “  will  be  a  medley  (I  intend  it  to 
be  a  medley),  ot  laughter  and  tears,  prose  and 
verse,  and,  in  some  places,  rhyme ;  songs,  wit, 
pathos,  humor ;  and  if  possible,  sublimity ; 
at  least  ’tis  not  a  fault  in  my  intention  if  it 
does  not  comprehend  most  of  these  discordant 
atoms.  Heaven  send  they  dance  not  the  dance 
of  death  1”  The  exquisite  rhymed  passage  in 
the  “  Forest  Scene,”  beginning  “  What  sports 
have  you  in  the  forest?”  Godwin  mistook 
for  "  a  choice  fragment  of  some  old  dramatist,” 
and  actually  applied  to  Lamb  for  the  name  of 
the  author.  This  was  the  most  considerable 
of  all  Lamb’s  poetical  attempts,  but  he  was 
never  destined  to  win  the  highest  honors  of 
the  muse.  It  was  as  humorist,  essayist  and 
critic,  that  his  name  was  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity. 

These  attacks,  it  should  seem,  were  too  con¬ 
temptible  to  need  a  reply ;  yet  Talfourd,  with 
his  usual  generosity  of  feeling,  has  gallantly 
undertaken  the  defence,  and  has  handsomely 
exonerated  his  friend. 

Lamb  appears  to  have  finished  his  tragedy 
of  John  Woodvil,  about  Christmas,  of  the  year 
1799,  and  at  once  transmitted  it  to  Mr.  Kem¬ 
ble,  in  hopes  of  a  stage  repr^ntation.  These 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed,  but 
they  stimulated  and  , cheered  him  in  many  a 
languid  hour. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year.  Lamb  took  a 
jaunt  to  Hertfordshire,  and  revisited  the 
scenes  of  his  early  holidays — spent  with  his 
grandmother.  In  a  letter  to  Southey,  written 
shmrtly  after  his  return,  he  just  touches  upon 
a  vein  which  he  has  delightfhlly  followed  out 
in  the  essays  of  “Elia,”  entitled  “Blakesmoor 
House,”  and  “  Mockery  End.” 

“  I  could  tell”  he  says,  “  of  an  old  house 
with  a  tapestry  bed-room,  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  composing  one  panel,  and  Actaean 
spying  Diana  naked,  the  other.  I  could  tell 
of  an  old  marble  hall  with  Hogarth’s  prints, 
and  the  Roman  Csesar  in  marble,  hung  round,” 
Ac.,  “  but  there  are  feelings  which  refuse  to 
be  translated,  sulky  aboriginies,  which  will 
not  be  naturalized  iu  another  soil  Of  this 
nature  are  old  family  frees  and  scenes  of  in- 
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fancy.”  In  the  antumn  of  the  aanie  year  he 
made  the  ^uaintance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Man¬ 
ning,  theiM  mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  his  moet  inti¬ 
mate  and  valued  correspondents. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Lamb  and  his 
sister  removed  to  Chapel  street,  Pentonville. 
In  the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge,  at 
Stowey.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  met  with 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets — Words¬ 
worth.  Lamb  was  not  at  this  time  fnlly  pre¬ 
pared  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  this  re¬ 
markable  man,  but  in  later  life  he  became  one 
of  his  most  earnest  admirers. 

Lamb  was  recommended  by  Coleridge  not 
long  after  this,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  Editor  of 
the  “Morning  Post,”  as  a  writer  of  light 
pieces.  He  has  alluded  to  the  miseries  of 
such  an  employment,  in  one  of  the  Essays 
of  Ella — “Newspapers  thirty-five  years  ago.” 

He  was  now  contemplating  a  removal  to 
that  spot  which  of  all  the  world  was  the  dear¬ 
est  to  him — the  Temple,  and  thus  refers  to  his 
new  lodgings  in  a  letter  to  Manning.  “I 
have  partly  fixed  upon  moet  delectable  rooms, 
which  look  out  (when  yon  stand  a  tip-toe,) 
over  the  Thames  and  Surry  Hills,  at  the  upper 
end  of  King’s  Bench  walks,  in  the  Temple. 
By  my  new  plan  I  shall  be  as  airy,  up  four 
pair  of  stairs,  as  in  the  country  ;  and  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  in  the  midst  of  enchanting,  more  than  Ma- 
hommedan  paradise,  London,  whose  dirtiest 
drab-firequented  alley,  and  her  lowest  bowing 
tradesman  I  would  not  exchange  for  Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn,  James,  Walter,  and  the  parson  into 
the  bargain.  Oh,  her  lamps  of  a  night!  her 
rich  gold-smiths,  print-shops,  toy-shops,  mer¬ 
cers,  hardware-men,  pastry  cooks!  St.  Paul’s 
church-yard;  the  Strand!  Exeter  Change! 
Charing  Cross  with  the  man  upon  a  black 
horse  I  These  are  thy  gods,  oh  London !” 

In  the  year  1800,  Lamb  accomplished  his 
de^  by  removing  to  Mitre  Court  Buildings, 
Temple.  During  this  time  he  wrote  nothing 
for  the  press  with  the  exceptkiB  of  a  few 
smali  poems.  The  world  is  no  loser,  however, 
by  this  silence,  for  it  afforded  him  leisure  for 
the  delightful  and  inimitable  correspondence 
with  Manning.  In  these  letters.  Lamb  gave 
scope  to  the  wildest  sallies  of  his  humor. 
Some  of  them  fairly  run  over  with  fun  and 
drollery;  but  the  sweet-tempered  irony  of 
others  is  more  concealed.  Witness  the  ex¬ 
quisite  irony  of  the  letter  in  which  he  writes 
to  Manning  as  if  everything  had  changed  in 
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his  short  absence,  and  as  if  idl  his  old  friends 
were  dead ;  or  those  which  go  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Manning  bad  a  mad  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Cannibals,  and  was  dying  to  usurp 
the  throne  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  Manning  at  Cambridge,  he 
says :  “  Man  of  many  snipes,  I  will  sup  with 
thee,  Deo  volente,  et  diabolo  nolente,  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  the  5th  of  January,  in  the  new 
year,  and  crush  a  cup  to  the  infant  century. 
A  word  or  two  of  my  progress.  Embark  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  fresh  gale, 
on  a  Cambridge  one-decker ;  very  cold  till 
eight  at  night ;  land  at  St  Mary’s  lighthouse, 
muffins  and  coffee  upon  table,  (or  any  other 
curious  production  of  Turkey,  or  both  Indies,) 
exactly  at  nine,  punch  to  commence  at  ten, 
with  arguntenl ;  difference  of  opinion  ii  expected  to 
take  place  about  deuen;  perfect  unanimity  with 
tome  haxinett  and  dimnett,  brfore  twdve.” 

But  selection  is  impossible  where  there  is 
such  a  wealth  of  material.  You  are  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  what  one  of  the  French 
writers  has  aptly  called  “  the  embarrassment 
of  riches.”  Besides,  Lamb  is  not  an  author 
who  will  bear  quotation  :  so  much  depends  on 
even  the  remote  connection.  The  humor  lies 
not  so  much  in  what  is  said,  as  what  is  impli¬ 
ed.  In  this  he  differs  strikingly  from  Sidney 
Smith. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  was  called  upon  to 
write  the  epilogue  to  Godwin’s  tragedy  of 
“  Antonio,”  which  had  been  accepted  at  Dru¬ 
ry  Lane.  The  representation  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  13th  of  December  of  this  year, 
but  the  piece  proved  a  dead  failure.  The  final 
scene  so  displeased  the  audience  that  they 
hooted  the  actors  off  the  stage.  Godwin  sat 
in  one  of  the  front  benches,  incredulous  of 
disgrace,  and  unmoved  to  the  last  Lamb 
writes  to  Manning,  “  Not  even  the  facetious 
epilogue  could  save  ua”  Shortly  after  God¬ 
win’s  failure,  his  own  tragedy  was  rejected  by 
“  the  stately  manager  of  Drury  Lane,”  who, 
with  his  accustomed  courtesy,  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  “  beware  of 
the  step.”  Lamb  was  perfectly  resigned  to 
his  fate,  and  contented  himself  with  publish¬ 
ing  bis  play.  It  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1801,  in  an  unpretending  volume,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “  Fragments  of  Burton,”  two 
of  his  quarto  ballads,  and  the  “  Helen”  of  his 
sister.  No  sooner  was  it  fairly  before  the 
public  than  it  was  remorselessly  immolated  by 
the  Edinburgh  Beviewers  in  ^ir  third  nnm- 
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ber.  Poor  Lamb  had  to  bear  all  this  in  al¬ 
ienee  daring  hia  lifetime,  bat  hia  chivalrona 
and  accomplished  biographer  doea  not  suiTer 
the  (^portnnitj  to  paaa  without  dealing  some 
tmaty  blows  in  hia  behalf. 

About  this  time  he  writes  to  Vanning :  “I 
send  yoa  all  Coleridge’s  letters  to  me -which  I 
have  preserved :  some  of  them  are  npon  the 
subject  of  my  play;”— and  his  Inographer 
adds,  in  a  foot-note,  “Lamb  aftvwards,  in 
some  melancholy  mood,  destroyed  all  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  letters,  and  was  so  vexed  with  what 
he  had  done,  that  he  never  preserved  any  let¬ 
ters  which  he  received  afterward.” 

The  year  1803  was  marked  with  little  of 
special  interest  for  Lamb.  A  few  newspaper 
sqaibe,  and  a  little  poem  on  the  death  of  Hes¬ 
ter  Savory,  a  sweet  yoang  Quakeress  of  Pen- 
tonville,  was  all  that  he  wrote  for  the  press. 
Two  or  three  irresistibly  comic  letters  to 
Manning,  at  Paris,  however,  belong  to  this 
period.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Fenwick,  the  “  Bigod”  of 
Elia.  The  following  year  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  adding  William  Hazlitt  to  the  list  of 
his  friends.  This  remarkable  essayist  and 
critic,  who  had  then  just  finished  his  first 
work,  the  “  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action,”  had  not  yet  abandoned  his  easel,  and 
was  now  on  a  professional  tour  through  part 
of  England.  One  of  his  very  last  efforts  in 
this  line  was  a  portrait  of  Lamb. 

The  year  1805  boasts  a  number  of  letters 
from  Lamb  to  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt  and  Man¬ 
ning.  Lamb  frequently  alludes,  and  with 
touching  tenderness,  in  these  letters  to  his 
sister,  who  was  still  in  the  most  preearions 
and  trying  state  of  health.  The  least  excite¬ 
ment  either  of  mind  or  body  was  enough  to 
bring  on  a  relapse.  On  the  14th  of  June  of 
this  year  he  writes  to  Mias  Wmrdswortb :  “  I 
try  to  think  Mary  is  recovering,  bat  I  cannot 
always  feel  it ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  she  is 
lost  to  me,  and  I  miss  a  prop.” 

For  tile  last  five  yean  Lamb  had  been  qnite 
a  slave  to  tobacca  He  had  found  it  iqjarious 
to  his  nerves,  and  a  temptation  to  late  hours 
and  excessive  conviviality.  He  accordingly 
resolved,  after  many  twinges,  to  break  away 
from  the  fond  duranoe,  and,  partly  no  donbt 
to  strengthen  his  faltering  conrage,  wrote  his 
celebrated  “  Farewell  to  Tobacco,”  which  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  sneesssful  of  all  hia 
poetical  attempts.  The  her<do.  parposs  so  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed  la  blank  vena  was  not 


achieved,  however,  till  several  yean  after. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  had  long  determined 
to  give  np  tobacco,  but  bad  “  not  yet  settled 
on  the  tquiodlmt  vke.” 

The  event  of  the  year  1806  was  the  compo- 
rition  and  failure  of  “  Mr.  H.,”  a  farce,  in  two 
acts.  This  was  a  pleasant  jeu  cT  eqrrit,  which 
afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  Lamb’s 
friends,  and  to  all  persona  of  refined  taste; 
bat  it  had  not  body  enough  for  the  stage. 
The  humor  was  too  delicate  for  the  popular 
appreciation.  It  appeared  one  night  on  the 
boards  of  Dmry,  but  was  Immediately  with¬ 
drawn.  Lamb  sat  with  his  sister  in  the  front  of 
the  pit, .  and  having  joined  in  the  applause 
with  which  the  {Cologne  was  received,  he 
"  gave  way  with  equal  pliancy  to  the  com¬ 
mon  feeling,  and  hissed  and  hooted  as  loudly 
as  any  of  his  neighbors.”  “  Elliston,”  says 
Talfonrd,  “  would  have  tried  it  again ;  but 
Lamb  saw  at  once  that  the  case  was  hopeless, 
and  consoled  his  friends  with  a  century  of 
puns  for  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes.” 

Lamb  now  began  to  write  in  earnest  for  the 
press.  In  the  year  1807,  the  Shakspeare  Tales 
speared.  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Timon  of 
A^ns,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Othello,  are 
by  Charles,  and  the  two  others  by  Mary  Lamb. 
Lamb  always  insisted  that  Mary’s  were  the 
best 

Early  in  1809,  the  Lambs  removed  for  a 
few  montiis  to  Southampton  Buildings,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  what  they  then  regarded  as  a  final 
settlement  in  the  Temple.  Several  charac- 
teristio  letters  to  Manning  (who  was  in  China) 
proceeded  from  their  new  quarters. 

The  summer  holidays  of  1810  were  spent 
with  Hazlitt  at  Winterslow,  on  the  border  of 
Salisbnry  plain.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  established  a  new  quarterly 
magazine,  called  the  “  Refleetor.”  This 
<^ned  a  new  field  for  Lamb’s  peculiar  gen¬ 
ius.  In  this  magazine  appeared  “  some  of  his 
noblest  effusions ;”  his  essay  on  “  Garrick 
and  Acting,”  which  contains  the  character  of 
Lear — one  of  the  noblest  criticisms  ever  pen¬ 
ned — the  “Essays  on  Hogarth,”  the  “Fare¬ 
well  to  Tobacco,”  and  several  of  the  best  of 
his  lighter  pieces. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December, 
1811,  there  appeared  a  virulent  attack  npon 
Lamb,  which  Talfonrd  attributes  to  the  pen 
of  Mr.  GiffHd.  Notwithstanding  this  attack, 
Lamb  was  indnoed  by  his  admiration  for 
Wordsworth  to  omitribate  to  the  Qnarterly  a 
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ircTiew  of  the  "  Exoarsion,”  which  he  thought 
would  gratify  the  poet  But  when  it  ap¬ 
peared,  says  hie  biographer,  “  the  article  waa 
■o  mercileeely  mangled  that  Lamb  entreated 
Wordeworth  not  to  read  it”  Lamb  took  a 
good-natured  revenge  in  a  sonnet  from  “  St 
Crispin  to  Mr.  Gifford.”  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  his  epigram  on  the  “  Heir  Appa¬ 
rent,”  and  “  The  Triumph  of  the  Whale.” 

Talfourd  flrst  became  acquainted  with  Lamb 
in  the  winter  of  1816.  We  wish  we  Could 
transcribe  entire  his  graphic  account  of  their 
first  interview.  The  sketch  of  his  person  by 
so  delicate  a  pencil  cannot  be  omitted.  “  A 
light  frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
breath  would  overthrow  it,  clad  in  clerk-like 
black,  was  surmounted  by  a  head,  of  form  and 
expression  the  most  noble  and  sweet.  His 
black  hair  curled  crisply  about  an  expanded 
forehead ;  his  eyes,  softly  brown,  twinkled 
with  varying  expression,  though  the  prevalent 
feeling  was  sad ;  and  the  nose  slightly  curved, 
and  delicately  carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the 
lower  outline  of  the  face  regularly  oval,  com¬ 
pleted  a  head  which  was  firmly  placed  on  the 
shoulders,  and  gave  importance,  and  even 
dignity,  to  a  diminutive  and  shadowy  stem.” 

He  was  like  Braham — to  use  his  own  lan¬ 
guage — “  a  compound  of  the  Jew,  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  angel.”  “He  took  my  arm,” 
continues  his  biographer,  “  and  we  walked  to 
the  Temple,  Lamb  stammering  out  fine  re¬ 
marks  as  we  walked.”  At  their  next  meet¬ 
ing,  Lamb  introduced  Talfourd  to  Wordsworth 
in  the  following  terms :  “Wordsworth,  give 
me  leave  to  introduce  to  yon  my  only  ad¬ 
mirer.” 

On  Christmas  day,  1816,  Lamb  despatched 
one  of  the  most  laughable  letters  to  Manning 
ever  written.  We  cannot  forbear  a  few  quo¬ 
tations.  “Dear  old  friend  and  absentee — 
This  is  Christmas  day,  1816,  with  ns ;  what 
it  may  be  with  yon,  1  don’t  know — the  12th 
of  Jnne,  next  year,  perhaps.  What  memories 
yon  can  have  of  the  holy  time,  I  see  not  A 
chopped  missionary  or  two  may  keep  np  the 
thin  idea  of  Lent  and  the  wilderness;  bnt 
what  standing  evidences  have  yon  of  the  na¬ 
tivity?”  Then,  after  entreating  him  to  come 
ont  of  Babylon  and  retnm  hcnne,  he  goes  on 
in  the  most  exqnisite  strain  of  irony,  as  if 
everything  and  everybody  had  changed  in 
Manning’s  riiort  absence; — “Empires  have 
been  overturned,  crowns  trodden  into  dust, 
the  llsoe  of  the  western  world  quite  changed  ; 


yonr  friends  have  all  got  old — those  yon  left 
blooming— myself,  (who  am  one  of  the  few 
who  remember  you)  —  those  golden  hairs 
which  you  recollect  my  taking  a  pride  in, 
turned  to  silvery  and  gray.  Mary  has  been 
dead  and  buried  many  years ;  she  desired  to  be 
buried  tn  the  siBc  gown  you  sent  her.  Poor  God¬ 
win  1  I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day  in 
Cripplegate  Churchyard.  There  are  some 
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up  the  wretched  relics,  my  friend,  as  fast  as 
yon  can,  and  come  to  yonr  old  home.  I  will 
rub  my  eyes  and  try  to  reeogtuxe  you.  We  will 
shake  withered  hands  together  and  talk  of 
old  things.”  The  next  day  he  gives  him  the 
reverse  of  the  picture.  In  this  letter  he 
writes,  “  This  very  night  I  am  going  to  Uaoe 
off  tobaeeo  I  Surely  in  another  world  this  un¬ 
conquerable  purpose  shall  be  realized.” 

The  years  that  Lamb  spent  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  his  biographer  tells  us  were  the'  hap¬ 
piest  of  his  life.  His  salary  was  increased, 
his  fame  was  extending,  he  lived  near  the 
spot  he  best  loved  on  earth,  and  “  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  motley  group  of  attached 
friends,  some  of  them  men  of  rarest  parts,  and 
all  strangely  attached  to  him  and  to  his  sis¬ 
ter.  Here  the  glory  gf  his  Wednesday  nights 
shone  forth  in  its  greatest  lustre.  These  so¬ 
cial  meetings  of  Wednesday  night,  in  Lamb’s 
chambers,  carry  us  back  to  the  golden  days  of 
Queen  Bees,  when  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ben 
Jonson  and  Will  Shakspeare  caroused  at  the 
Mermaid.  Probably  there  had  been  no  such 
muster  of  men  of  genius  since,  as  that  which 
met  around  Lamh’s  humble  board,  unless  we 
except  the  illustrious  company  of  wits  and 
scholars  who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  apartments  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Bolt  Court 
But  there  was  a  gathering  nearer  home  that 
might  fairly  challenge  the  comparison.  “  Two 
circles  of  rare  social  eqjoyment— differing  as 
widely  as  possible  in  external  circumstances, 
bnt  each  superior  in  its  kind  to  all  others, — 
were  at  the  same  time  generously  opened  to 
men  of  letters — now  existing  only  in  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  who  are  fast  departing  fW)m  us 
— may  without  offence,  be  placed  side  by  side 
in  grateful  recollection ; — they  are  the  din¬ 
ners  at  the  Holland  House  and  the  suppers  of 
the  Lambs  at  the  Temple,  Great  Russel  street, 
Islington.” 

For  the  most  condensed  description  of  the 
evenings  of  Holland  House,  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  Mlliant  cabinet-piece  of  Macau- 
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1*7,  whioh  appeared  in  the  “Edinbnrgh  Be- 
yiew”  Just  after  the  death  of  Lord  Holland. 
Holland  House  was  in  its  time  unquestionsr 
bl7  » the  favorite  reeort  of  wits  and  beauties 
— of  painters  and  poets — of  scholars,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  statesmen.”  No  one  that  has 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  them  can 
ever  forget  "  the  avenue  and  the  terrace,  the 
busts  and  the  paintings,  the  carving,  the  gro¬ 
tesque  gilding,  and  the  enigmatical  mottoes. 
With  peculiar  fondness  such  an  one  will  re¬ 
call  that  venerable  chamber,  in  which  all  the 
antique  gravity  of  a  college  library  was  so 
singularly  blended  with  all  that  female  grace 
and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing¬ 
room.”  He  will  entertidn  through  life  a 
grateful  recollection  of  meetings  which  were 
graced  by  the  artistic  skill  and  taste  of  Wil¬ 
kie,  the  acuteness  and  erudition  of  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  the  ease  and  wit  of  Tallyrand,  and  the 
qMwkling  humor  of  Sidney  Smith.  And 
above  all  will  he  remember  “  the  gyace — and 
the  kindness,  far  more  admirable  than  the 
grace — with  which  the  hospitality  of  that 
princely  mansion  was  dispensed.” 

”  Now  turn  to  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
at  ten  o’clock,  when  the  sedater  part  of  the 
company  are  assembled,  and  the  happier  strag¬ 
glers  are  dropping  in  ftom  the  play.  Let  it 
be  any  autumn  or  winter  monUi,  when  the  fire 
is  bluing  steadily,  and  the  clean-swept  hearth 
and  whist-tables  ^>eak  of  the  spirit  of  Mra 
Battle,  and  ‘  serious  looks  require  the  vigor  of 
the  game.’  The  furniture  is  old-fashioned  and 
worn;  the  ceiling  low,  and  not  wholly  un- 
stidned  by  traces  of  ‘  the  great  plant,’  though 
now  virtuously  forborne ;  but  the  Hogarths 
in  narrow  black  frames,  abounding  in  infinite 
thought,  humor,  and  pathos,  enrich  the 
walls;  and  all  things  wear  an  idr  of  comfort 
and  hearty  English  welcome.” 

Here — to  say  nothing  of  George  Dyer,  John 
Thelwall,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomu  Barnes,  the 
translator  of  Dute,  and  that  lamented  child 
of  genuls,  Benjamin  Robert  Haydor — you 
could  scarcely  fail  of  meeting  Hulitt,  u  he 
“Jouehid  in  from  the  play,”  ever  ready  to 
Undle  into  the  earnestness,  and  even  pasrion 
of  the  debate,  or  to  delig^ht  yon  by  the  epi¬ 
grammatic  point  and  originality  of  his  badi- 
ful  crittoisms.  There  in  a  comer  sits  Godwin, 
over  “  his  quiet  rubber,  an  olject  6f  curiosity 
and  wonder  to  the  stranger,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  shocked  or  charmed  with  his  high 
speculation,  and  at  another  awe-struck  by  the 


fmroe  and  gmphic  power  of  his  novels.  There 
Coleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely,  tordc  his 
seat ;  and  then  the  general  hubbub  of  voices 
WM  still;  critics,  philosophers,  and  poets 
were  content  to  listen.”  Haxlitt  hu  alluded 
feelingly  to  these  meetings  in  his  essay  “  On 
the  Conversation  of  Authors,”  and  has  report¬ 
ed  one  of  the  conversations  in  his  essay  '*  On 
Persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen.”  It 
was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  dis¬ 
cussion  that  Lamb,  “with  suAised  eye  and 
quivering  lip,”  stammered  out  that  memora¬ 
ble  “  reference  to  the  name  which  he  would 
not  utter.”  “  There  is  only  one  other  person 
I  can  ever  think  of  after  this,”  said  he.  “  If 
Shaki^eare  was  to  come  into  the  room,  we 
should  all  rise  to  meet  him ;  but  if  That  Per- 
ton  were  to  come  into  it,  we  should  all  fall 
down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment” 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  break  away 
from  these  captivating  glimpses  of  abetter 
day. 

Lamb’s  desire  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  Middle  Temple  was  not  reaUsed. 
The  inconveniences  of  living  in  chambers — 
felt  the  more  acutely  as  they  grew  older — 
constrained  him  and  his  sister  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  to  remove  to  lodgings  in  Russel 
street  Covent  Garden, — the  Corder  House. 
“Here  they  were  delightfully  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  theatres.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  with  these  associations.  Lamb’s 
fondness  for  the  acted  drama  revived  in  all  its 
strength.  He  was  now  a  nightly  attendant 
at  the  play,  and  became  one  of  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Burwell,  and, 
above  all,  of  Mmden.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
admirable  essay  “  On  the  Acting  of  Mnrden,” 
in  the  essays  of  Elia.  In  the  year  1820  Lamb 
added  to  the  circle  of  his  friends  several 
names  that  are  not  unknown  to  fame.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  Macready,  the  actor, 
Sheridan  Knowles,  and  Bany  Cornwall,  who 
with  Leigh  Hunt  and  De  Qnincey,  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  that  circle  that  has  survived 
to  tell  to  another  generation  the  story  of  those 
halcyon  daya  Lamb  now  began  to  contribute 
to  the  “London  Magazine,”  which  had  just 
been  started  “  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John 
Scott.”  His  first  article  was  a  description  of 
the  Old  South  Sea  House,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  as  a  clerk  thirty  years  before.  To  this 
article  he  subscribed  the  name  of  a  light¬ 
hearted  foreigner  whom  he  remembered  as 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  South  Sea  House  at 
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that  time.  Sneh  waa  the  origin  of  the  “  E»- 
says  of  EUaJ'  During  the  intervala  of  this 
occupation,  he  retired  oooaaionally  to  Dal- 
ston  for  repoee.  In  the  summer  of  1822  the 
Ldunbe  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris.  Writing 
flrom  there  to  Barron  Field  he  says,  “  Paris  is 
a  glorious,  picturesque  old  city.  London 
looks  mean  and  new  to  it,  as  the  town  of 
Washington  would,  seen  after  it  But,”  he 
adds,  characteristically,  "they  have  no  St 
Paul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey.”  After  his 
return  from  Paris,  Lamb  was  chiefly  taken  up 
in  an  amusing  correspondence  with  Bernard 
Barton,  the  poet  of  the  Quakers.  Barton 
does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  entered  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  comical  humors  of  his  fHend, 
but  their  hearts  were  nevertheless  knit  to¬ 
gether  like  those  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
Lamb’s  letter  to  Barton  on  the  fhte  of  Fount- 
leroy  is  enough  to  make  a  stoic  or  a  Quaker 
smile. 

The  year  1823  was  marred  by  a  controversy 
with  the  man,  who,  after  Coleridge,  was 
Lamb’s  best  friend — Southey.  We  shall  not 
go  into  the  particulars  of  this  aflair,  which 
made  poor  Lamb  very  unhappy  for  a  while, 
but  which  soon  blew  over.  It  originated  in 
an  article  of  Southey’s  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Infidelity,”  in  which 
there  was  an  unintentional  reflection  on  Lamb’s 
piety,  which  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  rather  angry  expostu¬ 
lation.  Southey  received  the  letter  in  a  way 
which  does  him  honor.  “  On  my  part,”  he 
writes. to  the  publisher,  "there  was  not  even 
a  momentary  feeling  of  anger ;  I  was  much 
surprised  and  grieved,  because  I  knew  how 
much  he  would  condemn  himself.  And  yet 
no  resentful  letter  was  ever  written  less  oflen- 
rively :  his  gentle  nature  may  be  seen  in  it 
throughout”  Southey  came  to  London  in 
the  following  months,  and  wrote,  propoetng  to 
call  at  Islington,  where  the  Lambs  were  now 
lodging.  The  following  is  part  of  the  reply : 
"  Dear  Southey — The  kindness  of  your  note 
has  melted  the  mist  that  was  upon  me.  *  * 
I  will  muster  up  courage  to  see  yon,  however, 
any  day  next  week  (Wednesday  excepted.) 
We  shall  hope  that  yon  will  bring  Eldith  with 
yon.  This  will  be  a  second  mortification. 
She  will  hate  to  see  ns,  but  come  and  heap 
embers.  •  •  •  Your  Penitent,  C.  L.” 

We  need  not  add  that  the  meeting  took  place 
at  Golebrooke  cottage  as  proposed,  and  that 
"  the  affectionate  intimacy,  which  had  lasted 


for  almost  twenty  years,  was  renewed,  to  be 
interrupted  only  by  death.” 

Hood  has  left  ns  in  his  "  Literary  Recollec¬ 
tions”  an  interesting  account  of  the  nights 
spent  at  Ciolebrooke  cottage  with  De  Quincey 
and  Lamb.  Lamb,  he  says,  though  often 
overshadowed  his  Inrilliant  friend,  was  al¬ 
ways  sure  to  make  "  the  best  pun  and  the 
finest  remark  of  the  evening.” 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Lamb’s  holi¬ 
day  excnrtions  to  Cambridge.  It  waa  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  the  inseparable  pair 
met  with  a  little  girl  named  Emma  Isola, 
"  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Isola,  who  had 
been  ope  of  the  Esquire  Bedell’s  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.”  Her  grandfather,  Agostino  Isola, 
was  a  refugee  from  Milan,  and  had  been  at 
different  periods  of  his  life  the  preceptor  of 
Gray  the  poet,  Pitt  and  Wordsworth.  So 
fond  did  the  Lambs  become  of  the  little  or- 
{fiian,  that  they  begged  her  of  her  aunt  for 
the  next  holiday,  and  finally  adopted  her  as 
a  daughter.  She  continned  to  live  with  them 
till  1833,  when  she  married  Mr.  Moxon. 

One  of  the  most  whimsical  effbsions  of 
Lamb’s  genius  is  a  short  letter  to  Mias  Hut¬ 
chinson,  written  about  this  time, "  on  the  pre¬ 
tended  defects  of  Miss  Lamb’s  handwriting.” 
Lamb  himself  was  now  a  beautifbl  penman, 
and  had  learned  to  flourish — "  a  facility  he 
took  pride  in,  and  sometimes  indulged ;  but 
his  flourishes  (wherefore  it  would  be  too  cu¬ 
rious  to  inquire)  almost  always  shaped  them¬ 
selves  into  a  visionary  corkscrew,  ‘  never  made 
to  draw.’  ”  In  closing  the  catalo^e  of  his 
sister’s  faults  and  shortcomings,  he  says:  "I 
don’t  think  she  can  make  a  corkscrew  if  she 
tried,  which  has  such  a  fine  effect  at  the  end 
or  middle  of  an  epistle,  and  fills  up. 

There  is  a  corkscrew !  One  of  the  best  I 
ever  drew.” 

He  had  an  odd  way,  too,  of  writing  certain 
parts  of  his  letters  in  red  ink,  sometimes  eve¬ 
ry  other  word  or  letter.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  renounced  his  inconvenient  habit 
in  the  following  terms :  “I will  never  write  an¬ 
other  letter  in  alternate  Mes;  yon  cannot  imagine 
how  it  cramps  the  flow  of  the  style.” 

In  the  year  1824,  Murden  left  the  stage. 
On  the  last  night  of  his  appearance,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  inimitable  actor,  the 
Lambs  occupied  seats  in  the  orchestra,  close 
to  the  stage.  The  play  of  the  "  Poor  Gentle¬ 
man”  was  over,  and  the  audience  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  farce  in  which  the  great  comedian 
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wu  to  make  his  last  bow, "  when,”  says  Tal- 
foard,  “  my  attenticoi  was  enddenly  called  to 
Lamb,  by  Min  Kelly,  who  sat  with  my  party, 
far  withdrawn  into  tiie  obecurity  of  one  of  tbs 
upper  boxes,  bat  overlooking  the  radiant  hol¬ 
low  which  waved  below  ns  to  oar  Mend.  In 
his  hand,  directly  beaeath  the  line  of  stsige 
lights,  glistened  a  huge  porter  pot,  which  he 
was  draining;  whiie  the  broad  face  of  old 
Harden  was  seen  thrust  oat  from  the  door 
which  the  musicians  enter,  watching  the  close 
of  the  draught,  when  he  might  receive  and 
hide  the  portentous  beaker  from  the  gaze  of 
the  admiring  neighbors.  Some  unknown  ben¬ 
efactor  had  sent  four  pots  of  stout  to  keep  up 
the  veteran’s  heart  daring  his  last  trial ;  and 
not  being  able  to  drink  them  all,  he  bethought 
him  of  Lamb,  and,  without  considering  the 
wonder  which  would  be  excited  in  the  brilliant 
crowd  who  surrounded  him,  conveyed  himself 
the  cordial  chalice  to  Lamb’s  parched  lips.” 

In  the  year  1825,  Lamb  retired  from  the 
India  House,  with  a  handsome  competency. 
This  was  an  event  be  had  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  for  some  time,  and  hailed  with  de¬ 
light.  He  has  described  his  feelings,  before 
and  after  the  change,  in  “  The  Superannuated 
Man,”  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  “  Last 
Essays  of  Elia.” 

A  new  series  of  the  London  Magazine  was 
attempted  this  year:  but  its  life  was  gone. 
Lamb,  however,  contributed  a  fictitious  “  Me¬ 
moir  of  Liston,”  which  excited  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  among  his  friends. 

After  the  first  burst  of  exultation  over  his 
freedom,  there  came  on  a  slight  revulsion  of 
feeling  towards  his  old  employment  Time 
began  to  hang  heavy  on  his  handa  ■  His 
mornings  were  given  to  long  walks  in  the 
country,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
noble  dog  of  Mr.  Hood’s  which,  gained  a  great 
ascendency  over  him. 

In  the  following  summer  the  Lambs  made 
a  protracted  stay  at  Enfield.  This  led  ulti¬ 
mately  to  another  change  of  residence.  This 
removal  was  not  effected  however  till  the  year 
1829,  when  they  relinquished  Coleluooke  cot¬ 
tage,  and  took  what  Lamb  called  “  an  odd- 
looking  gambogish-oolored  house”  at  Chase- 
side,  Enfield.  This  was  a  measure  prompted 
entirely  by  the  consideration  of  his  sister’s 
health.  “  The  situation  was  fhr  from  pictu¬ 
resque,”  and  Lamb  missed  the  neighborhood 
of  London  sadly.  Bnt  the  walks  were  pleas¬ 
ant,  “  and  the  country,”  as  he  liked  to  say. 


“  quite  as  good  as  Westmoreland.”  He  c<»^ 
ued  to  write  briskly  for  the  preen  He  con¬ 
tributed  sevwal  pieces  to  the  “  New  Monthly,” 
especially  the  "  Popular  Fallaciee”  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  short  articles  to  the  Atheneom. 

As  Miss  Lamb’s  health  appeared  to  suffer 
rather  than  iminrove  by  the  change  of  resi¬ 
dence,  her  brother  resolved  to  gjve  np  hoase- 
keeping,  and  take  lodgings  again.  “  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  old  dwellers  at  Enfield,  hard  by  his  cot¬ 
tage,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  them.” 
The  experiment  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  Miss 
Lamb 

In  a  letter  to  Southey  from  their  new  quar¬ 
ters,  we  have  Lamb’s  I^ttin  Epigram  entitled 
“  Chtigue  Sutsm.”  It  may  interest  some  to  imow 
that  this  very  Epigram  is  in  the  poeeessioa  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  New-York  in  Lamb’s 
autograph. 

In  1830,  he  took  a  journey  to  Bnry  Si  Ed¬ 
monds  to  bring  back  Miss  Hola.  It  was  on 
the  i%tam  from  this  visit  that  be  made  the 
famous  reply  .to  the  “  statistical  gentleman”  as 
Talfonrd  calls  him,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
turnip  crop.  He  got  along  very  well  with 
him  as  long  as  his  questions  were  confined  to 
the  probable  advantages  of  steam-carriages, 
“  But  when,”  says  Lamb,  “  somewhere  about 
Stanstead,  he  put  an  unfortunate  question  to 
me  as  to  the  ‘  probability  of  it  turning  oat  a 
good  turnip  season,’  and  when  I,  who  am  still 
less  of  an  agriculturalist  than  a  steam  philoe. 
opher,  not  knowing  a  turnip  from  a  potatoa 
ground,  innocently  made  answer  that  ‘  I  t)e< 
lieved  it  depended  very  muth  vpon  boded  leys  oT 
madton,’  my  nnlueky  reply  set  Miss  Isola  a 
laughing  to  a  degree  that  disturbed  her  tran¬ 
quillity  for  the  only  momeai  of  our  journey.” 

This  year  was  saddened  towards  its  close  by 
the  death  of  Haslitt  These  two  m«i,  with 
really  little  in  commoo,  bad  entertained  for 
each  other  an  adndraaon  and  affection  as  re¬ 
markable,  as  it  ts  honorable  to  both.  This 
event  exerted  a  marked  and  lasting  effect  on 
Lamb’s  spirits. 

In  the  year  1830  Lamb  contribated  a  series 
of  p^)ers  to  the  “  Englishman’s  Magazine,” 
which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  his  friend 
Moxon.  Some  of  these  are  in  his  happiest 
vien.  The  death  of  Harden  in  1832,  called 
forth  a  charming  obituary  letter  from  Elia, 
which  tq>peared  in  the  Athenseum. 

Lamb’s  friendship  for  Gwey  ripened  with 
age.  They  now  dined  together  by  agreement 
every  third  Wednesday  in  the  month,  at  tiie 


Muaeam.  On  one  of  theee  occuioni  poor 
Lamb  went  sadly  astray  from  the  path  of  strict 
sobriety  and  temperance  in  which  he  usnally 
I  '  contrived  to  walk  when  in  company  with  Carey. 
This  was  made  the  text  of  a  long  and  penitent 
letter. 

<  In  1833,  a  handsome  volume  was  published 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Last 
Essays  of  Elia.”  These  were  selections  from 
the  Prose  Essays  which  Lamb  had  written 
rince  the  publication  of  Elia.  There  was  a 
melancholy  truth  in  this  title.  They  were  his 
last  We  think  his  biographer  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  work  contains  ample  [proof  that 
the  powers  of  the  author  had  ripened  rather 
than  declined ;  for  the  paper  called  “  Blakes- 
moor  in  H — shire,”  *  •  •  those  on  Elliston, 
Cap.  Jackson,  and  the  Old  Margate  Hay,  are 
among  the  most  original,  the  least  constrained 
and  the  most  richly  colored  of  his  works.  It 
was  praised  by  the  reviews.  The  Quarterly 
contidned  an  admirable  notice  just  after  the 
author’s  decease. 

After  Miss  Isola’s  marriage,'  the  Lambs 
removed  to  Church  Street,  Edmonton,  within 
reach  of  their  old  Enfield  Walks.  He  still 
dined  with  Carey,  in  London,  every  third 
Wednesday. 

Lamb  was  now  called  on  to  bear  a  greater  loss 
than  even  that  of  Hazliti  This  was  the  death 
of  Coleridge.  He  never  Iblly  recovered  from 
this  blow. 

A  present  of  game  some  time  after  called 
forth  the  last  essay  of  Elia,  in  the  Athenseum. 
It  is  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  Presents  of 
Game,”  Ac. 

A  diort  time  before  his  fatal  illness  he  dined 
at  Talfourd’s,  with  his  friends  Darron  Field, 
Procter,  and  Forster,  and  partook  of  a  hare 
with  his  usual  reUsh. 

In  the  month  of  December  Lamb  penned  his 
last  letter.  It  was  to  Mr.  Childs  of  Bungay,  a 
stranger  who  wrote  requesting  a  copy  of  Elia.’ 
The  concluding  words  show  that  the  ruling  pas- 
rion  had  lost  nothing  of  its  strength.  “  llupa/i 
lhaoeteraleKtdoululIttbeUqf  theleUer.  Let  me 
have  your  commands.  C.  Lahb,  aliat  Elia.” 

These  were  his  last  written  words. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  taking  his  ac¬ 
customed  morning  walk  on  the  London  Road, 
as  far  as  John  Gilpin’s  run,  he  stumbled,  fell, 
and  slightly  bruised  his  face.  The  wounds  at 
first  seemed  to  trifiing,  but  eryripelas  in 
the  head  set  in,  and  he  sank  under  it  without  a 
struggle. 

Talfonrd  went  over  to  Edmonton  to  see 


him,  but  Lamb  did  not  recognize  him.  “  In 
less  than  an  hour  afterwards  his  voice  grew 
faihter,  as  he  still  murmured  the  names  of 
Moxon,  Procter,  and  some  other  old  friends, 
and  he  sank  into  death  as  placidly  as  into  sleep.” 

His  remedns  were  deposited  in  a  deep  grave 
in  .Edmonton  Churchyard,  near  a  q>ot  which 
he  had  pointed  out  to  his  sister  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before,  as  the  place  where  he  wished  to 
be  buried. 

Thus  died,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  one 
of  the  finest  geniuses  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  charming  characters  in 
Englidi  literature.  His  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  most  of  his  friends,  and  excited  un¬ 
feigned  grief  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  • 
For  Lamb  was  now  known  and  loved  wherever 
his  mother  tongue  was  spoken. 

Of  his  ckmwcter  and  genius  we  may  speak 
more  fblly  on  another  occasion.  His  writings 
may  be  distributed  into  three  classes  —  his 
practical  pieces,  his  letters  and  his  essays.  Of 
his  poetry  we  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  choice 
fragments  it  is  not  destined  to  live.  His  let¬ 
ters  are  inimitable  in  their  way,  but  the  “  Es¬ 
says  of  Elia”  were  unquestionably  the  finest 
productions  of  his  pen.  As  a  humorist.  Lamb 
had  no  living  rival.  Sydney  Smith  is  the  only 
cotemporary  writer  who  can  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  day  with  him.  In  both  there  was  a 
rare  blending  of  those  delightful  qualities 
which  go  under  the  general  head  of  wit  and 
humor.  But  Lamb  will  probably  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  most  exquisite  of  English  hnmor- 
ista  Sidney  Smith  as  the  nonpareil  of  English 
wits. 

Lamb  had  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of 
hearts — noble,  generous,  self-sacrificing  and 
tender;  and,  but  for  one  fatal  propenrity, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  too  many  men  of 
genius,  and  over  which  his  biographer  has  drop¬ 
ped  the  veil  of  charity,  his  character  might  be 
recommended  as  a  model  of  childlike  gentleness 
and  almost  heroic  self-deniaL 

We  refer  those  <rf  our  readers  who  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  study  this  remarkable  character  mors 
closely,  to  the  delightftil  volumes  of  Talfourd, 
to  which  we  have  been  so  largely  indebted  in 
preparing  this  dtetch,  and  which,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  distant  elegance  of  style,  in  marked 
contrast  with  Lamb’s  genial  familiarity,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 


CharuM  Lamh, 
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CHAFTKR  VU. 

.Storm  off  Terra  dA  Fuego — ne  gentle  visitor — A 
brilliant  sunset— Ihe  Pacffie  in  repose — Antics- 
potions  cf  Juan  Fernandes. 

HE  “  man  in  the  straw  hat”  proposed  “  three 
cheers  for  the  safe  passage  of  Cape  Horn.” 
Knowing  the  wise  maxim,  “  don’t  crow,”  &c., 
I  objected.  Before  the  next  night  head-winds 
drove  us  far  to  the  south-east,  where  we  beat 
about  for  several  days,  midst  cold,  daifaiess, 
and  storms  of  hail  and  rain.  The  cabin  was 
satnrated  with  water — cheerless  and  miserable 
— long  beards  and  sour  faces,  with  all  the  at¬ 
tendant  pleasantries  of  Cape  Horn.  The  sun, 
after  hiding  his  gracious  face  for  a  week, 
faintly  and  sadly  looked  out  upon  ns,  and  by 
constant  beating  and  tacking,  we  crawled  to 
the  north-west  point  of  Ihra  dA  Fuego.  The 
weather  still  continuing  strong,  driving  ns  as 
far  south  as  69°  21'  latitude  ; — here  was  the 
’  spot  to  look  for  icebergs,  and  we  conld  only 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  went  in  the 
fall  and  not  the  winter  season,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  desolate,  solitary  and  miserable 
than  winter  at  this  interesting  fag-end  of 
creation. 

But  our  richest  treat  was  in  reserve  for  na 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  the  most  terrific  scene  we  had  yet  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  all  that  the  oldest  “  salts  ”  and 
tradition  had  recorded  of  the  beauties  of  Cape 
Horn  we  now  realized.  The  wind  blew  for 
ten  hours  a  steady  gale ;  with  every  plunge 
of  our  craft  we  shipped  seas  fore  and  aft ;  no 
moon  lent  her  feeble  rays — the  firmament  was 
a  mass  pf  black  and  angry  clouds — not  one 
blessed  star  cheered  the  Cimmerian  darkness, — 
the  lofty  rugged  peaks  of  the  land  of  fire  on 
our  lee,  and  the  little  Sara,  under  double- 
reefed  main  and  top-sails,  struggling  to  keep 
off  that  fatal  coast  Never  did  the  coolness, 
courage  and  able  seamanship  of  Capi  Rich¬ 
ardson  show  more  conspicuously  than  on  that 
perilous  night 

There  is  no  faculty  of  the  human  mind  more 
admirable  than  coolness  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
— whether  on  the  battle-field  or  vessel’s  deck, 
VOL.  vn. — 1 


the  most  brilliant  talents  are  worthless  without 
it — for  often,  on  the  self-possession  of  the 
Commander  depends  the  life  (ff  all ;  I  mean 
not  the  animal  courage  which  is  the  mere 
consciousness  of  “  bone  and  muscle,”  but  the 
quiet,  self-confident  “God-relying”  courage, 
which  alone  is  the  attribute  of  the  combination 
of  the  best  organs  of  the  miqd. 

The  storm  raged  with  fearful  violence,  and, 
as  an  Irishman  would  say,  our  only  able  sea¬ 
man  was  on  the  sick  list ;  but  Miller  and  my¬ 
self  held  the  wheel  while  our  little  captain 
went  aloft  and  cut  away  our  only  sail, 
which  was  tearing  to  shivers,  and  leaving  us 
to  scud  under  bare  poles.  All  our  beautiful 
visions  of  doubling  Cape  Horn  with  studding- 
sails  set  had  passed ;  the  monster  was  before  ns 
in  propria  persona,  and  all  who  had  never  before 
seen  the  “  Elephant”  now  beheld  him,  trunk 
and  all ;  it  was  one  of  those  mghts  we  love  to 
see,  once  in  our  lives ;  for  myself,  it  was  a 
night  never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  linked  in 
memory  with  all  that  was  terrible  and  sublime. 

Unlike  the  sudden  squalls  at  the  “equator,” 
that  sweep  the  ocean  as  with  a  demon’s  wing, 
it  was  Lucifer  in  council,  Pandamoninm  upon 
the  waters — nothing  could  equal  the  grandeur 
of  the  waves — 

“  Their  white  tope  Seihhig  tbroagh  the  nifht, 
Oeve  to  the  eager,  itraiaing  eight, 

A  wild  end  ebifUng  light,’’ — 

while  the  howling  winds  seemed  the  ceaseless 
moaning  of  the  damned — it  was  the  war  of 
Jove  and  the  Titans;  a  strong  sea  and  a 
beating  wind  dashing  us  on  to  the  coast — our 
eager  eyes  watching  oni  straining  mast — al¬ 
ready  sprung — and  on  that  frail  timber  rested 
our  hopes  of  earthly  salvation. 

At  length  a  hailstorm  added  to  the  comforts 
of  the  scene,  beating  agidnst  the  Iweasts  of 
the  mariners,  who  must  bide  the  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm.  Having  sopped  full  of 
horrors,  I  went  below  to  witness  another  scene 
of  the  wild  drama,*bnt  here  closely  allied  to 
the  ludicrous.  Our  cabin,  being  built  on  deck, 
though  carefully  corked  at  Rio,  had  sprung 
from  its  foundations,  and  sonie  twenty  barrels 
of  water  vers  washing  trom  Mde  to  rids — 
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badcets,  stools,  barrels,  pans,  toooms  were 
floating  about — and  one  miserable  lamp,  emit¬ 
ting  a  consumptive  light  sufficient  to  make 
darkness  visible, — on  deck,  the  howling  tem¬ 
pest— below,  darkness,  cold  and  discomfort 

“  At  length  the  wUhed  for  morrow 
Broke  through  the  haijr  skjr,’’ 

and  old  Sol  made  a  faint  efibrt  to  diow  him¬ 
self,  looking  as  though  he  didn’t  care  whether 
he  shone  or  not ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  about  ten  miles  on  our  lee  the  long 
range  of  snow-clad  mountains  towering  to 
heaven — cold,  cheerless  and  desolate — about 
as  ugly  a  shore  as  any  old  salt  would  like  to 
look  upon.  Tacking  and  beating,  running 
from  Scylla  to  Cbarybdis  till  the  captain  got 
the  sun,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tight 
place  off  the  north-east  corner  of  Ttfra  dd 
Fuego ;  but  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  At 
length  the  cry  ran  from  stem  to  stern,  which 
sent  the  blood  dancing  in  the  veins,  and  light¬ 
ing  up  every  eye,  “  Fair  wind,  boys,”  “  square 
the  yards.  ’  Happy  sound  to  a  struggling 
barque  on  a  lee  shore — welcome  words  to  the 
storm-tossed  mariner,  sighing  for  the  port ; 
soon  we  showed  the  land  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 
Reefs  shaken  out,  cabin  bailed  and  washed 
out,  decks  clean,  boys  on  hand.  “How 
does  she  head  ?”  “  North-west”  “  Keep  her 
HO.”  “  More  wind, — out  studding  sails,” — 
“  clear  the  tracks,  the  Sara’s  coming.” 

We  are  bound  for  the  Sacramento^ 

With  our  washbowls  on  our  knee.’’ 

The  weather  still  continues  clear  and  cold, 
and  we  are  abreast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
on  the  Pacific  side,  making  twelve  days  from 
the  Straits  of  La  Main.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
waters,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
good  fortune.  This  morning  we  encountered 
a  new  peril  in  the  shape  of  a  monster  q>erm 
whale,  laying  directly  in  our  path,  and  it  was 
by  a  slight  turn  of  the  wheel  we  were  saved 
from  collision  ;  as  it  was,  our  keel  scraped  his 
back  ;  be  merely  dived  down,  and  soon  rose 
majestically  at  some  distance,  q>orting  his 
adieua 

A  shwt  time  after  bidding  adieu  to  our  spout- 
er,  a  poor  tittle  canary  bird,  lost  from  some 
ship  or  blown  off  shore,  hovered  over  our  deck; 
its  weary  wings  beating  against  the  wind, — 
timidly  approaching  us,  then  flattering  away. 
At  length  it  idkted  on  the  “  fore-top-mast  stay” 
and  swung  to  and  fro  from  its  oneaqr  resUng 


place.  What  an  appeal  to  the  gentlest  feelings 
ot  our  nature,  are  these  atoms  of  creation  ?  I 
felt  my  heart  yearn  towards  the  wanderer 
from  the  green-woods  and  sun-kissed  flowers. 

Whtnce  earnest  thou,  little  one-^kom  the  green  wood 
on  the  mountain, 

From 'the  flower-spangled  glade,  or  the  gushing  foun. 
tain? 

Why  biarest  thou  the  storm-winds,  that  rudel;  sweep 
the  maint 

^read  thy  bird,  soar  to  thy  home  again. 

Art  thou  alone  on  earth,  or  hast  a  loring  mate, 

Who  when  night  is  on  the  deep,  for  thee  will  fondly 
waitt 

Art  thou  a  soul  condemned,  stamped  with  the  brand  of 
Cain? 

Spread  thy  wing,  bird,  soar  to  thy  home  agalk. 

Perchance  thou  art  a  parent,  and  thy  young  ones  call 
for  thee. 

Who  left  their  warm  olad  nest,  to  roam  thf  ragingsea. 
Above  the  roaring  wind,  bearest  not  their  cry  of  pain  f 
Spread  thy  wing,  wicked  bird,  soar  to  thy  home  again. 

Perchance  thou  eomest  bird,  from  the  green  land  of  the 
free. 

And  bearest  from  my  dearest  one,  a  message  unto  me. 
If  such  I  deemed  thy  task,  nosef  bird,  we  never  more 
would  part— 

In  ksr  fond  home,  I’d  nestle  thee  by  sad  devoted  heart. 

A  few  days  of  good  weather  has  fairly  in¬ 
troduced  us  to  the  lordly  Pacific,  which  doth 
not  belie  its  name.  After  the  mighty  surges 
that  swept  around  the  Horn,  the  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  glass  now  spread  before  us,  seems  to 
be  almost  incredible ;  slowly  moves  the  barque 
that  a  few  days  since  was  so  wildly  tossed  on 
the  waves,  yet  is  the  change  grateful  to  the 
senses. — 

“  Whan  the  laat  aunahine  of  expiring  day 
In  Summer’s  twilight  sweeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart  as  dew  upon  the  flower  P’ 

But  who  in  the  crowded  cities,  or  even  in  the 
green  wood-lands,  ever  beheld  the  gorgeous 
sunsets  that  bless  the  vision  of  the  wanderer  of 
the  deep.  From  the  loftiest  part  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  to  the  water’s  edge,  clouds  are  piled  upon 
clouds,  in  all  forms  of  fantastic  beauty,  crim¬ 
son,  gold  and  purple — radiating  immediately 
from  one  golden  centre — 

“  Now  the  evening  sun  descending — 

Set  the  alouds  on  Are  with  redness. 

Burned  the  broad  iky  like  a  prairie, 

Left  upon  the  level  waters, 

One  kog  trad  and  trail  of  splendor.” 

Anticipating  a  lovely  pacific  day,  I  rose  this 
morning  with  the  sun,  to  feast  my  soul  on  Na¬ 
ture’s  loveliness.  The  orescent  of  the  new  moon 
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was  still  brightly  shining,  with  one  little  star 
at  its  point,  which  seemed  like  a  child’s  eye 
beaming  on  its  mother’s  face ;  far  in  the  east 
was  the  first  blush  of  dawn,  shedding  her  rosy 
tints,  while  fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  moon’s 
gentle  light.  But  who  can  find  words  (which 
are  but  water  colors,)  to  paint  sunrise* on  the 
Pacific!  “Let  there  be  light,” — the  word 
was  spoken  and  a  flood  of  golden  fire  burst  in¬ 
to  being.  Lakes,  castles,  mountains,  tinged 
with  crimson  radiance,  greet  the  delighted  eye, 
filling  the  heart  with  gentle  joys,  bathing  the 
eyes  in  sweet  and  purifying  tears.  Lovely  Pa¬ 
cific!— sweet  translucent  waters, — gorgeous 
sunsets,  and  glorious  risings,  ye  are  graven 
on  my  soul  forever. 

To-day  we  are  becalmed,  and  the  broad  Pa¬ 
cific  presents  an  unbroken  surface  of  placid 
beauty.  No  lake  could  be  more  gentle  in  its 
undulations,  or  more  beautiful  in  repose.  A 
few  Cape  pigeons  still  follow  us,  sitting  grace¬ 
fully  on  the  ocean,  their  forma  reflected  in  its 
azure  bosom.  There  is  something  exceedingly 
coquettish  in  the  motions  of  these  rovers  of  the 
deep.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 
the  admiration  they  excited.— Our  sails  flap 
idly  against  the  mast;  the  wheel  is  now  a  sini- 
cure.  Can  this  be  the  helm  that  required  two 
powerful  men  to  hold  in  the  stormy  regions  of 
the  Cape  f  yet  “  Dick”  now  leans  against  that 
mighty  agent, — not  sustaining  it,  but  it  sus¬ 
taining  him.  The  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness 
rest  idly  in  the  blue  ether— mocking  the  eager 
glances  bestowed  upon  them,  regardless  of  our 
prayers  for  the  gentlest  wind,— ’tis  very  lovely, 
but  at  this  rate  we  shall  never  see  “  Oally,’’ — 
and  the  boys  hoped  to-day  to  haVe  leaped 
ashore  on  the  emerald  sod  of  “  Juan  Fernan¬ 
dez.” 

1  had  already  began  to  indulge  in  romantic 
dreams  linked  with  the  memory  of  Sotmuon 
Orutoe ;  that  /avorite  of  every  boys’  library, 
that  wonderful  creation,  which  many  years 
since  deservedly  reached  the  dignity  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Claaaio. 

CUAFTKR  Vm. 

Juan  Fernanda — Sh^  Brooldyn  and  Pacific — 
Wood  and  Water — Ttie  Pet  Chat — A  Chilian 
Bahy — Cumberland  Bay — Oomnct  Qtva — The 
Anvil — Panorama  qf  the  Pacific — laland 
a  pood  Watering-place — Cburteey  qf  Inhabitant! 
—  Departure  —  Donah  “  Tuo  yean  bqfon 
the  Maet” — Bargue  Oxford— PhB  overboard— 
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Advantages  <y  being  a  good  moimmer — Trades 
— Cross  the  Equator — Wdeome  to  the  North 
Star — Ootden  Gate — Mont  Diabalo  —  Clark’s 
Point — San  Francisco. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Sfay,  the  lofty 
mountain- tope  of  Juan  Fernandez  rose  on  our 
vision. 

The  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez,  comprising 
two  chief,  and  several  smaller  islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  are  about  400  miles  west 
of  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  laL  33°  40'  S. ;  long. 
790  west.  The  largest  of  these  islands,  and 
the  only  one  inhabited,  is  called  Mas-a-tierra, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Mas-a-fuera,  a  lofty  vol¬ 
canic  rock,  about  90  miles  west  The  princi¬ 
pal  island  is  a  mass  of  lofty  and  sharply  pointed 
peaks  of  bairadatic  origin.  This  island  is  about 
fifteen  miles  long  and  eight  wide.  The  rocks 
are  very  precipitous,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
ocean.  It  being  the  second  fall  month,  the 
vegetation  was  not  as  luxuriant  as  “  Dana’s 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  ”  lead  me  to  ex¬ 
pect  ;  though  there  were  spots  where  Selkirk 
might  have  rested  when  gazing  sadly  from  his 
ocean-bound  prison.  This  island  is  a  subject 
of  interest  to  every  navigator  of  the  Pacific, 
and  dear  to  every  reader  of  De  Foe’s  wonder¬ 
ful  creation,  the  immortal  “  Crusoe.”  We 
made  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  only  harbor  is  to  be  found  worthy  of  a 
name,  called  “  Cumberland  Bay.”  We  an¬ 
chored  at  twenty-eight  fathoms,  though  safe 
anchorage  is  to  be  found  at  fifteen. 

We  found  in  the  bay,  the  ship  Brooklyn,  of 
New  York,  which  had  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  15th  of  June, — the  island  being  the  first 
land  she  had  made.  This  was  quite  a  laurel  for 
Sara,  for  deducting  the  time  spent  in  Rio,  we 
had  outsailed  her  by  twenty-one  days.  The 
Brooklyn  was  weighing  anchor  when  we  en¬ 
tered,  and  her  decks  presented  a  living  mass, 
there  being  upwards  of  200  souls  on  board,  in 
every  variety  of  costume.  Our  worthy  captain 
and  president  pcdd  them  a  Visit ;  after  hearty 
cheers  were  exchanged,  she  bore  gallantly  oa 
hw  way. 

We  were  wondering  what  had  got  over  our 
tall  ftiend — the  Pacific,  when  we  espied  a  sail 
astern,  which  we  supposed  must  be  her, — wo 
having  slipped  the  Straits  of  La  Maire,  and 
she  going  east  ot  Staten  Land,  we  had  a  good ' 
900  miles  start  At  sunrise  a  boat  put  out 

ftom  shore,  containing  Mr.  0 - ,  (half  owner 

of  the  Pacific,)  and  some  of  the  crew ;  they 
had  left  the  Pacific  when  60  milee  from  the 
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island,  and  had  passed  a  day  and  night  on  the 

ocean.  Mr.  G -  congratulated  os  on  our 

speedy  passage  of  the  Horn,  and  bore  away  to 
the  Pacific,  which  changed  its  course  north¬ 
east  for  Callao. 

The  Association  having  volunteered  to  wood 
and  water,  were  divided  into  three  committees 
for  that  purpose  ;  one  committee  to  find  the 
water,  one  to  get  the  casks  ashore,  and  the 
third  to  fill  them.  I  voted  myself  on  the  find¬ 
ing  committee,  and  the  water  was  found  im¬ 
mediately  ;  and  our  duties  ceased  when  the 
towing  committee  began  to  get  the  casks 
ashore  ;  of  course  the  finding  committee  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  stroll  over  the  island. 
There  are  three  houses  upon  the  island,  of 
thatched  straw,  a  la  made  de  Orusot ;  I  almost 
expected  to  hear  his  parrot,  and  to  see  fcdthful 
Friday  spring  up  in  our  path.  At  the  first 
cot  we  found  an  aged  Chilian — a  middle-aged 
woman — half  Indian  and  half  Chilian,  with  a 
sickiy  countenance,  who  invited  us  to  enter;  we 
had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word,  when  the  shrill 
cry  of  a  goat  excited  our  attention;  we  rushed 
out,  and  found  Bull  and  Ginger  among  the 
goats  ;  Bull  having  a  poor  fellow  b^  the  neck, 
who  was  bleating  most  pitiously.  They  were 
taken  off,  soundly  cuffed  for  their  ill-manners, 
and  sent  on  board,  losing  by  their  c&i^atism 
the  privilege  of  a  run  on  the  island. 

The  poor  goat  was  a  pet,  and  was  severely 
wounded  on  the  head  and  neck  ;  and  as  the 
woman  bathed  it  with  salt  and  water,  bestow¬ 
ing  on  it  the  tenderest  caresses,  the  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes.  I  deeply  e^mpathised 
with  her,  knowing  how  strong  the  attachment 
Is  for  pet  animals  in  affectionate  hearta  The 
professor  and  myself  strolled  into  the  second 
hut,  where  we  found  a  young  and  quite  good- 
looking  woman,  and  a  little  girl  with  large 
black  eyes,  over  a  fire,  cooking  some  hard- 
looking  cam6 ;  and  I  saw  hanging  iVom  the 
roof,  in  a  most  primitive-looking  basket,  a 
little  dark-skinned  baby.  I  begged  to  take  it 
from  its  perch  ;  the  mother  showed  her  white 
teeth,  and,  of  course,  consented, — what  mother 
in  any  land  refuses  to  let  you  see  her  baby  T 
1  took  the  smiling  infant  of  the  isle  and 
pressed  it  to  a  heart  that  beats  with  a  passion¬ 
ate  love  for  these  little  atoms  of  creation.  My 
philoprogenitiveness  is  immense.  I  am  always 
at  home  with  the  babies.  I  bestowed  on  it  all 
my  stock  of  Spanish  epithets.  I  laughed,  the 
professor  laughed,  the  mother  laughed,  the  big- 
eyed  little  girl  laughed,  the  baby  laughed,  and 


we  all  had  a  good  time  together.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  jMropoeed  a  geological  survey  of  tbs 
island;  but  solenoe  must  yield  to  a  black- 
headed,  large-eyed,  laughing  baby. 

But,  "  business  before  pleasure ;”  from  the 
opening  of  the  hut,  a  door  being  too  much  of 
an  architectural  luxury,  we  saw  our  boats  with 
the  casks  making  for  shore ;  so  hastily  kisring 
the  baby,  not  the  mother,  we  bid  them  adios, 
and  hastened  to  the  beach.  The  filling  com¬ 
mittee  were  on  hand,  and  the  wmk  commenced; 
the  casks  were  rolled  up  from  the  boat  to  a 
living  spring ;  a  rude  aqueduct  having  been 
constructed  by  the  natives,  clear  and  delight- 
fbl  water,  (man’s  best  beverage,)  came  spark¬ 
ling  fh>m  the  mountain.  The  filling  was  easily 
accomplished — the  casks  being  placed  upon 
the  spout,  the  rolling  committee  conveying 
them  to  the  boats. 

Cumberland  Bay  is  the  best  watering  place 
in  the  Pacific ;  the  anchorage  is  excellent  and 
perfectly  safe  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms ; 
a  breakwater  built  by  the  convicts  nnder  the 
charge  of  the  Ghillian  Government ;  a  good 
passage  for  boats  up  to  the  beach,  which  is 
composed  of  fine  black  sand. 

Our  duties  being  over  we  began  our  explora¬ 
tions.  We  first  visited  the  caves  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  convicts,  which  are  dug  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountains ;  the  largest  about  75 
feet  deep  and  30  high.  The  earth  is  soft  and 
clammy,  the  tope  and  sides  overgrown  with 
long  weeds,  forming  a  natural  drapery ;  there 
is  a  communication  through  the  principal 
oaves ;  they  are  damp  and  grave-like ;  they 
possess  that  sad  interest  that  prisons  mways 
excite  in  the  minds  of  those  who  always  must 
sympathise  with  the  victims  ot  Imperfect  edu¬ 
cation  and  undeveloped  faculties.  Will  the 
day  ever  come  when  crime  shall  be  treated  as 
disease,  and  criminals  cnred  instead  of  hanged? 
The  professor  and  myself  began  the  ascent  of 
a  lofty  peak,  called  the  Anvil,  abont  1,500 
feet  above  the  ocean.  The  mountains  here  are 
very  steep  and  very  dangerous  of  ascent,  the 
pathway  admitting  but  a  ringle  person,  with 
frightful  precipices  on  each  ride  ;  but  a  vener¬ 
able  old  black  troat  served  ns  as  a  pioneer, 
and  we  began  the  ascent,  and  towards  sunset 
reached  the  summit,  and  were  amply  repaid 
for  our  labor  by  a  scene  of  wide  extended 
beauty.  The  broad  and  glassy  “  Panorama  of 
the  Pacific”  lay  stretched  out  before  ns ;  the 
Sara,  who  had  borne  ns  thus  far,  securely  lay 
like  a  child’s  toy  upon  the  waters;  the  thatched 
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cottogea  of  the  residents  seemed  more  like  bee¬ 
hives  than  the  homes  Of  human  beings.  The 
island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  formation,  the 
rocks  of  a  soft  and  porous  quality,  and  on  the 
sides,  iron  and  lava  mingled.  Lylle  or  Silliman 
would  have  found  an  ample  field  for  research, 
hut  our  knowledge 'of  geology,  and  ou»  time, 
being  equally  limited,  wo  began  the  descent, 
and  on  reaching  the  valley  we  found  the  boats 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  getting 
wood.  Old  Sol  had  retired  from  our  portion 
of  the  world,  and  heavy  dews  began  to  descend) 
and  as  we  were  thinly  clad,  the  cold  air  be¬ 
came  anything  but  pleasant ;  but  the  last  boat 
soon  came  off,  and  we  returned  on  board, 
where  we  found  all  the  “boys'’  tired  and 
hungry,  and  after  a  splendid  supper  of  fresh 
fish,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  we  sought 
repose. 

The  next  morning  saw  us  upon  our  course. 
There  are  about  fifteen  persons,  men,  women 
and  children,  on  the  island.  The  princip>al 
persons  are  an  aged  Chilian,  under  the  pay 
of  the  Chilian  Government,  and  a  live  Yankee 
from  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Chilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  sends  yearly  a  veSSel  and  officer, — 
hut  the  revenue  from  the  island  must  be  tri¬ 
fling.  They  charge  five  doliars  a  load  for 
wood,  and  three  dollars  for  water.  We  filled 
thirteen  large-sized  casks.  We  had  no  time 
to  visit  the  other  side  of  the  island ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  fertile, — but  not  to 
the  extent  described  by  some  authors. 

Radishes,  beets,  and  mint,  grow  abundant¬ 
ly.  Wild  strawberries,  cherries,  and  peaches, 
are  said  to  be  abundant,  in  the  proper  season. 
And  wild  goats  roam  in  multitudes  over  the 
island. 

The  present  residents  are  aflhble,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  impart  information;  and  for  vessels 
bound  for  California,  there  is  no  safer  and 
pleasanter  harbor.  Dans  speaks  of  leav¬ 
ing  Juan  with  regret  I  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  influence  of  this  oasis  in  the  watery 
waste  upon  a  cultivated  mind;  and  those 
lofty  clifih  held  my  eye  long  captive,  until 
the  shades  of  evening  hid  forever  from  my 
sight  the  romantic  isle  of  BoUnson  Crusoe, — 
the  elysium  of  my  boyish  dreams. 

We  still  make  our  course  close  hauled  to 
the  wind.  I  spent  most  of  to-day  reading 
Dana’s  “Two  Years  before  the  hlbst,” — a 
work  of  great  taste  and  rare  ability,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  class  of 
men  for  whose  welfare  it  eloquently  pleads. 

K  • 


Stray  Leaves  from  Memory's  Log. 

All  day  we  have  held  a  vessel  in  sight,  and 
this  afternoon  begin  to  near  her.  From  the 
masthead  one  is  deeply  imiweened  by  the  im¬ 
mense  difference  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,— the  immense  swells  of  one,  and  the 
gentle  undulations  of  the  other,  rising  to  a 
fine  height,  bat  breaking  so  gently  as  scarcely 
to  touch  the  vessel’s  keel.  The  air  is  now 
chilly,  and  the  clouds  look  sombre  and  grey, 
— a  few  Cape  Pigeons  wing  their  flight  to 
their  stormy  home,— the  ocean  looks  sad  and 
solemn, — and  though  the  winds  scatter  not 
“  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  the  heart  instinc¬ 
tively  recognizes  the  dreary  and  melancholy 
autumn  of  the  seas. 

The  stranger  vessel  la  now  amiddiips,  and 
the  usual  questions  are  shouted  through  a 
trumpet  The  modulation  of  the  voice  seems 
to  be  little  studied  by  sea  captains.  In  a 
heavy  gale,  and  at  a  great  distance,  the  trum.- 
pet  may  be  necessary, — but  in  ordinary  weath- 
ot,  a  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  with  the 
voice  firmly  but  moderately  pitched,  would 
be  better  understood  than  the  hoarse  diout- 
ing  throngh  a  trumpet,  which  strikes  upon 
the  ear,  producing  only  a  confrised  diaagreeor 
ble  noise. 

The  barque  proved  to  be  the  Oxford,  of 
Boston,  that  sailed  on  January  12th.  She 
had  been  around  Staten  Land,  and  had  expe¬ 
rienced  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable  passage. 
She  was  commanded  by  Cap't  Manrand,  of 

Warren,  Conn.  He  inquired  for  Mr.  - , 

the  schoolmaster.  There  were  several  of  his 
former  scholars  on  board,  who  gave  hearty 
cheers  for  the  “  schoolmaster  abroad.”  We 
inquired  after  several  vessels,  and  found  the 
little  Sara  still  ahead.  I  fear  she  will  sink 
uflder  the  weight  of  her  laurels.  But,  alas 
for  human  hopes,  we  have  been  knocking 
about  here  for  a  week,  waiting  for  the 
“  trader” — ^but  we  have  no  remedy, — 

“  Bat  lit  like  Petienea  on  the  waten, 

ChlUng  for  the  trades.” 

The  monotony  of  to-day  was  broken  by  the 
sudden  and  startling  cry— a  “  man  overboard.” 
Hastening  on  deck,  I  beheld,  far  on  our  lee, 
young  Phil,  the  brother  of  our  first  mate, 
struggling  with  the  waves.  In  a  moment, 
oars  and  planks  were  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
theatern  boat  cut  away,  and  four  stout  arms 
sent  her  spinning  over  the  water.  The  deck 
was  crowded  with  breathless  gazera  The  lad 
struggled  manfully  with  the  sea; — he  was 
twa  miles  astern,  and  the  sun  declining, — but 
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at  length  the  boat  reached  him,  and  a  etrong 
arm  lifted  him  flrom  the  waves.  A  pealing 
cheer  burst  from  the  overcharged  hearts  on 
deck.  I  thought  of  the  lad’s  mother,  and  a 
prayer  breathed  in  my  heart  to  the  Moxsiful 
One,  in  whom  “  we  live,  move  and  have  our 
being.” 

How  eesratial  it  is  for  all  persons,  male  and 
female,  to  become  adepts  in  the  art  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  swimming, — apart  from  the  luxury  of 
bathing,  which  is  a  panacea  fm 

<■  AU  th*  Uli  that  Seah  it  hair  to," 
it  is  the  best  “  life  preserver”  ever  invented, 
and  always  at  hand.  Bhtd  not  Phil  swam  like 
a  duck,  he  must  have  peririied.  He  was  near¬ 
ly  half  an  hour  in  the  water.  It  is  not  alone 
the  matter  of  sustaining  one’s  self,  but  the 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  it  {^ves.  We 
doubt  not  that  Byron  was  as  proud  of  his 
swimming  as  of  his  poetic  abilities,  from  the 
satisfaction  he  displays  in  recounting  his 
swimming  feat  flrom  Sestos  to  Abydoe.  Every 
man  who  wishes  a  well-developed  form  and 
graceful  carriage,  should  consider  fencing, 
sparring,  swimming  and  dancing,  among  the 
indispensables  of  a  good  pbydoal  education. 

After  being  cabined,  cribbed,  confined, 
bound  in  by  lasy  seas  and  idle  winds,  the 
cheering  “  trades  ”  struck  us  in  latitude  16^ 
67', — and  sent  us  on  a  ten  knot  course.  New 
life  was  at  once  infused  on  board  by  the  magic 
breath  of  ^Eolus.  The  matronly  face  of  the 
Pacific  has  assumed  the  features  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  modestly  curling  waves  have  now 
donned  white  caps,  and  schools  ot  porpoises 
sport  around  the  bows,  leaving,  as  they  dart 
away,  a  long  train  ot  phosphoric  light  We 
now  hope  to  give  old  Neptune  the  go-by,  and 


slip  over  the  line  before  he  knows  “  we  are 
there.”  This  morning,  as  the  “  man  in  the 
straw  bat  ”  and  myself  were  in  my  favcwite 
studio,  the  maintop,  the  largest  finbeck  whale 
we  had  ever  beheld  rose  majestically  from  the 
water,  spouting  high  in  air.  He  amused  him¬ 
self  playing  around  us,  diving  under  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  coming  up  on  the  opposite  side  with¬ 
in  ten  feet  I  saw  the  “  Elephant  ”  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  here  I  saw  enough  lehale  for  the 
rest  of  my  natural  life.  Some  of  the  boys 
must  shoot  at  him,  of  course.  There  is  an 
immense  development  of  destructiveness  on 
board  the  Sara,  but  fortunately  it  is  usually 
devoted  to  “  soft  tack.” 

The  weather  is  very  delightful  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  line,  and  the  heat  is  not  so  intense 
as  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  nights  are  truly 
beautiful, — the  Southern  Gross  is  still  beam¬ 
ing  in  light ;  but  soon  shall  we  greet  again 
our  long  lost  friend,  the  North  Star,  so  much 
beloved,  for  it  shines  over  the  homes  of  those 
we  all  hold  so  dear. 

Friday,  June  16th,  we  crossed  the  Equator 
at  3  P.  M.,  in  longitude  96°  37'  W., — still 
bolding  the  trades.  We  press  on  our  course, 
nothing  disturbing  our  passage  but  scarcity  of 
water  and  head- winds.  Towards  the  last  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  the  Golden  Gate  appeared  in  view, — the  lof¬ 
ty  peak  of  Mont  Diabolo  looming  up  in  the  dis¬ 
tance, — and  on  the  1st  of  August,  we  entered 
the  noble  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  dropped 
anchor  off  Clark’s  Point, — and,  with  hearts 
swelling  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  rules  the 
water,  tiie  “  Pacific  Adventurers  ”  leapt  ashore 
on  the  far-famed  and  long-sought  soil  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

[TBS  BMD.] 


THE  VOYAGE  OP  LIFE: 

The  noble  bark  that  sails  at  morn 
Bo  gallantly,  the  sea  of  sea  of  life, 

O’er  run  with  hope,  springs  gaily  on, 

Unmindful  of  the  coming  storm, — 

Regardless  of  a  tempest’s  strife. 

Alas  I  by  noon,  its  snowy  sails, 

All  tattered,  beat  the  helpless  spar— 

Its  slender  form,  unused  to  gales, 

All  trembling,  tosses,  ’mid  the  wails 
Of  tempest  voices,  near  and  far. 

There  only  lives  a  shattered  wreck, 

Of  what  si  mom  was  flair  to  sight — 

A  melancholy,  drifting  speck. 

To  battle  with  the  Ocean’s  might— 

To  loiig  for  darkoMS,  and  the  night.  ) 

Puladilfexa,  1868.  ^ 
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WHAT  I  INTEND  TO  BE. 

BT  O.  8.  OBKXNWOOD. 


TO  be  an  old  maid — some  years  hence ; 

and  to  write  a  homily  upon  old  mtdds, 
vindicating  them  generally  of  acidity  and 
sharp  angles :  for,  is  not  my  own  phiz  unsenti- 
mcntally  round  as  the  moon,  and  continually 
inclined  to  open  horizontally  and  let  forth 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  mountain  Ivook 
over  the  pebbles— only  not  mudcal?  Life’s 
vista  opes  to  me  beautiful  visions,  but  I  know 
they  will  wake  or  wear  into  hard  realities.  I 
often  sit  and  look,  as  I  imagine,  into  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  some  poor,  miserable  wreck,  totter¬ 
ing  along  the  pavement,  and  fancy  his  heart 
once  beating  as  high  and  warm  as  mine,  as 
full  of  great  hopes  and  impulses  and  aims.  I 
long  to  go  to  him,  put  my  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  persuade  him  that  the  great  human 
heart  yet  beats,  and  that  there  is  rest  and 
peace  and  joy  to  every  one  who  trusts  in  Him. 

But,  to  the  point !  I  have  thrust  my  head 
into  a  precious  pickle,  that,  in  view  of  my 
make  up,  is  quite  sure  to  chemicalize  me  into 
sourkrout,  or  an  old  maid— not  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  maiden  ladies  to  be  cabbage  heads  chem¬ 
icalized— not  at  all ! 

Would  it  benefit  the  world  to  know  tok}/  I 
have  taken  so  unnatural  a  resolution  T  All 
things  are  possible  I  The  tide  of  human  emo¬ 
tions  fiows  in  the  same  channel ;  human  ex¬ 
periences  need  not  be,  if  every  wrecked  mar¬ 
iner  would  show  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next 
traveler,  “  the  rock  on  which  he  split.” 

The  result,  then,  of  my  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  among  f?«ankind  is,  that  the  mass  of  men 
are  coquettes,  consummate  coquettes! — with 
themselves,  with  society  and  life,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  gender  part  They  dally  with 
hearts  and  hopes  as  coolly,  as  systematically, 
as  if  engineering  for  the  besieging  of  a  Sebas¬ 
topol.  Do  they  not  T  Else,  why  is  society  so 
super,  so  hollow  and  unsatisfactory?  '^y 
are  women,  in  the  main,  who  ever  get  their 
most  potent  examples  and  incitements  from 
the  “lords  of  creation,”  miserable  little 
dawdling  dolls,  weak,  aimless,  and  coquettes 
with  all  creation  also?  Fy!  to  reproach  the 

“  Flora  McFlimseys  ”  and  the  Mrs.  W - s, 

that  flutter  like  butterflies  through  the  air,  “sap¬ 
ping  the  specie  from  the  treasury,  the  bread 


• 

from  the  poor  man’s  month,”  and  worse,  the 
intellect  from  the  multitude’s  brain !  As  if, 
whatever  they  are,  they  have  not  read  their 
lesson  of  how  to  do  and  please  in  Wronger 
faces  I  True,  woman  should  not  read  any  les¬ 
son  that  does  not  feed  her  innate  delicacy, 
purity,  morality,  all  that  is  high-minded  and 
noble!  But,  if  she  sees  them,  die  will  read  as 
she  runa  The  most  lovely  and  loving,  the 
most  spirituelU  natures  are  ever  the  most  im¬ 
pressible. 

Now,  I  believe  this  fair  flirting  has  grown 
gradually  from  a  conforming  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  habit  of  complimenting,  until  the  fair 
sex,  enfeebled  and  corrupted  by  the  sweet 
pills,  find  healthy  food,  unvarnished  truth,  al¬ 
together  unpalateable ;  and  mankind,  mea- 
gered  in  soul,  find  themselves  with  but  the 
“  fossil  remains  ”  of  a  rich,  honest  heart 

And  I  hate  this  puss-with-a-monse  kind  of 
business.  Why,  always  say  I,  if  tabby  wants 
the  moose,  does  she  not  take  it,  without  so 
much  fobling  T — and  for  the  sake  of  mice  and 
mercy,  let  that  be  the  end  of  the  misery  1 
Pshaw !  give  me  one  who  is  earnest  and  hon¬ 
est,  though  “  fishing  in  a  tub  where  there  are 
no  fish  ”  be  his  pursuit! 

Would  not  a  nudge,  never  so  gently,  from 
a  wicked  maiden,  waken  flirts  to  worthier 
deeds? 

My  dear  reader,  with  our  arms  around  their 
spirituelle  (none  other  for  the  world!)  neck¬ 
ties,  shall  we  not  possess  their  hearts,  and 
talk  to  them  in  full  faith — faith  that  may  re¬ 
move  moral  mountains?  (I  have  a  deal  of 
faith— always  had.  Have  the  faith,  that, 
sometime,  I  diall  sweep  the  mental  atmos¬ 
phere  through,  and  briB|^out  marvelous  beau¬ 
ties,  clearing  it  of  foulness,  as  a  witch  of  old 
would,  with  her  broom,  sweep  the  cobwebs 
from  the  sky.  But — between  us — that  is  alt 
in  my  eye.) 

Nous  retumons  ncm  nos  immtons.  “What 
speciality  has  called  so  emphatic  an  eulogy 
upon  man?  Do  I  speak  from  the  gall  of  my 
own  experience  ?” 

I  speak  the  things  I  do  know.  One  single 
instance  looms  up  now  before  my  view,  and 
rouses  to  rapid  tingling  ali  my  pulses.  It  is 
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the  case  of  J.  P.  8 - ,  Esq.,  attorney  in  the 

town  of  H - ;  a  man  of  mind  and  manner 

altogether  fascinating,  so  that  one  forgets  in 
his  presence  anything  but  the  indescribable 
charm  of  his  looks  and  conversation^  Then, 
he  is  just  taming  of  thirty,  on  dit,  so  that  he 
brings  the  power  of  ripened  and  refined  rea¬ 
son.  (Since  my  childhood’s  loves,  my  beaux 
ideal,  and  beaux  en  write,  have  been  mature 
men.  I  always  preferred  the  rich  ripe  fruit 
to  the  verdant,  however  great  its  promise ; 
that  was  contioually  fmroing  upon  my  wicked 
self,  the  suggestion  of  “how  green  I  what 
poor  food !”) 

Mr.  S -  is  a  consummate  flirt.  “How 

can  a  man  of  noble  parts  dally  with  hearts?” 
Grand  is  the  mystery!  I  know  not  how,  I 
only  know.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  town  of 

H - ,  as  a  promising  young  lawyer,  he  has 

been  the  smiled  upon  by  loving  mammas  and 
susceptible  daughters,  as  a  “  catch he  has, 
in  return,  fawned  upon  this  and  flirted  with 

that ;  courted  the  proud  Miss  A - ;  and 

then  turned  to  render  assistance  to  protect 
and  toy  with  the  sweet,  gentle,  pure-minded 

young  orphan  child  of  late  Capt  £ - . 

Then  there  is  Miss  P - ,  to  whom  every  one 

supposed  him  engaged :  and  to  each  and  every 
one,  for  the  time  being,  he  has  paid  devoirs  so 
pointed,  so  exclusive,  as  to  be  quite  uncivil  to 
all  others.  “You  think  I,  too,  must  have 
been  touched  V'  Let  me  hasten  to  dispossess 
you  of  the  delusion.  1  made  a  venture  that  1 
would  make  the  man  “bow  with  a  sweet 
smile  ”  to  me,  at  a  soiree  one  night.  1  dropped 
my  fan  (purposely)  at  his  feet  I  thought  he 
must  pick  it  up ;  but,  the  brute  I  he  never  no¬ 
ticed  it  (N.  B. — I  say  brute,  because  that  is 
the  fashionable  epithet  Hottentot  would 
have  been  more  expressive.) 

No,  I  have  no  personal  animosity — I  speak 
for  my  sex !  I  speak  for  my  most  loved  cousin, 
“  my  other  heart”  He  has  now  just  com¬ 
menced  calling  at  uncle  Long’s  upon  my 
cousin  Nellie,  and  as  uncle  is  my  guardian, 
and  that  is  now  my  home,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
witness  another  instance. 

Miss  Nellie,  let  me  say,  is  the  pink  of  pretti- 
nesB,  sprightly,  witty,  as  apt  to  go  off  “  in  a 
tangent,”  for  fbn,  as  “  your  most  humble 
but  without  that  over-shrinking  sensitivenees, 
that  lack  of  assurance  and  that  foolish  horror 
of  making  any  heart  ache,  which  a  thousand 
times  makes  a  goose  of  her  cousin.  She  has 
the  most  charming  confidence  in  herself  as  an 


engaging,  popular  little  witch,  so  that  she  can 
say  a  dear,  sweet,  teasing  ion  mot  at  just  the 

right  time.  Is  she  not  a  match  then  for  S - , 

who  is  evidently  making  his  very  best  bows  to 
her  ?  Nellie  says,  with  a  wicked  langh,  that 
she  intends  to  pay  him  “  in  his  own  coin  ”  for 
dallying.  Ncue  venom  /  Chance  for  me  to 
make  additional  notes  on  mankind  1  With  my 
prejudices,  I  may  look  on  quietly,  free,  im¬ 
pregnable,  and  talk  and  laugh,  and  listen,  and 
give  way  to  emotions  which  occasions  may 
inspire,  without  care  or  fear. 

Mr.  8 —  is  a  splendid  reader ;  intonating 
with  such  evident  appreciation  of  my  favorite 
authors,  that  I  think  there  must  be  much  fine, 
poetic  power  there !  Then  he  always  selects 
such  as  bear  the  most  delicate  sentiments,  the 
highest,  noblest  thoughts.  I  am  delighted  ; 
brought  altogether  out  of  myself,  to  even  tears, 
fh>m  excessive  emotion  ;  forget  that  aH  the 
world,  that  he,  is  not  like  the  beautiful  images 
that  have  touched  all  our  better  natures. 

Days  fly.  My  heart  tells  me  the  secret  they 

would  fain  keep,  that  'Mr.  S -  and  Nellie 

are  mutually  in  love.  I  believe  it  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  indefinite,  tell-tale  ^mptoms.  They  will 
never  let  me  be  absent  from  their  sittings; 
never  indulge  in  a  walk  or  ride,  except  I  make 
“  number  three,”  (I  always  hated  being  “  third 

party  ”) ;  the  while  S -  says  very  little  to 

me,  but  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  to  coz., 
dmply  appealing  to  me  with  his  deep,  earnest 
eyes  for  assent.  If  Nellie  chances  to  absent 

herself  for  a  short  time,  he  will  only  vouch¬ 
safe  now  and  then  a  sentence  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  things ;  playing  with  the  contents  of  my 
work-basket  in  the  most  awkward  way  imagin¬ 
able;  and  only  loosening  his  tongue  when 
Nellie  returns  to  inspire  his  cranium.  Some¬ 
times  I  rally  him ;  more  generally  my  wounded 
pride  shrinks  me  within  myself,  and  I  lose  all 
confidence  In  my  own  powers  of  pleasing.  Last 
night,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  touching  accoun|, 
by  S- — ,  of  a  poor,  tottering,  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  left  him  but  a  vestige  of  our 
glorious  image ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  joy,— though 
I  was  unusually  effected,  when  — -  re¬ 

marked,  that  seeing  such  instances  could  not 
but  make  him  feel  deeply  grateful  that  he  had 
been  thrown  in  such  dtuations  as  not  to  have 
'  molded  him  to  so  wretched  a  state.  He  feit 
that  it  was  only  the  grace  of  God. — Then  came 
over  me,  like  a  dark  cloud,  thoughts  df  the 
hearts  that  he  had  wantonly  rendered  desolate ; 
and  hastily  gathering  my  crocheting,  1  re- 
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tn>«t(‘d  to  mj  room,  and  gave  way  to  tean 
more  bitter,  more  inexplicable  than  I  have 
ever  known  before.  Life  is,  to  me,  each  a 
Rtrange  enigma.  I  strive  to  feel  my  iiioin) 
gentleneae  and  sunny  trust ;  but  thoughts  of 
cool,  hollow-beartedness  make  me  wretchedly 
wild  and  fitful,  and  I  speak  out,  at  times, 
words  almost  severe.  Goa.  says  I  am  curious, 
entirely  beyond  my  wonted  self ;  have  grown 
of  late  wayward,  nervous  and  morbidly  sensi¬ 
tive.  I  know  it.  In  my  heart  I  feel  like  going 

to  S - ,  in  confidence  that  he  will  ex^dain  his 

duMous  ways,  if  I  will  but  ask,  and  so  restore 
my  old  faith  in  the  moral  rectitude  of  man, 
or  rather  faith  in  Him  who  helps  weak,  erring 
humanity.  But,  then,  my  over  shrinking 
sensitiveness  rouses  at  the  idea,  and  I  lose  di¬ 
rectly  my  confidence  in  self,  in  him  and  in  the 
world.  I  will  pray  to  Grod  for  a  more  patient, 
trusting  heart  He  is  infinitely  tender  and 
gracious ;  His  promises  are  ever  sure  ;  I  will 
'  not  be  sad  and  faithless. 

S - has  just  called  to  invite  ns  to  a  ramble 

to  the  “  Rock  Spring  ”  up  the  “  glen.”  It 
would  be  so  delightful,  but — 

“  Nellie  can  go ;  I  cannot.” 

“  ^nd  why  not  you,  Miss  D - 1”  (He  has 

never  presumed  to  call  me  by  my  given  name.) 

Laughingly  1  told  him  to  get  Miss  A - , 

or  Miss  P - ,  two  of  his  former  fiames.  Oh! 

such  a  look  of  perfect  surprise;  soch  a 
wounded,  piercing  look  as  he  gave  me,  as 
though  be  would  fkthom  my  very  soul  1  But 
I  kept  cold  and  calm  until  be  bad  gone,  and  I 
had  reached  my  room.  If  I  were  a  Catholic  I 
would  go  into  a  convent ;  men  are  such  con¬ 
summate  coquettes  I 

S - has  not  been  here  for  a  whole  week — 

not  since  that  refusal  to  go  to  the  ”  glen.”  It 
is  better  that  it  should  be  thus ;  but  Nellie 
looks  inexpressibly  sad,  pale  and  anxious ;  I 

say  nothing  to  her  about  S - ,  but  Grod 

knows  I  would  do  anything  for  her  happiness. 
1  am  wretched ;  cannot  muster  strength  of 
nerve  or  spirit  to  be  anything  ;  feel  like  death. 
Were  it  not  that  I  know  Grod  doeth  well,  and 
that  I  must  live  for  something,  I  would  wish 
to  lie  down  and  die  :  the  earth  looks  so  deso¬ 
late.  But  I  will  live  for  the  happiness  of  my 
friends— if  I  can. 


Grentle  reader,  the  morning  is  most  lovely  ; 
redolent  of  May  music  and  blossoma  Will 
you  walk  down  to  the  foot  of  the  garden,  and 
sit  on  the  bank,  beneath  the  apple-tree  shade? 
Nellie  has  been  to  confessional  before  me  this 
morning ;  let  me  come  to  you.  I  will  give  you 
the  “quintessence.”  She  says  she  has  a  lover 
in  New  York — he  has  been  unwell  a  fortnight, 
hence  her  wanness — that  he  is  quite  well  now ; 
that  he  will  be  here  soon ;  that  I,  as  first 
bridesmaid,  rimit  talk  with  the  first  “  aid”  of 
the  groom.  The  little  cheat !  What  did  die 
want  to  keep  nw  in  the  dark  for  T  But — I 
forg^ive. 

Have  jnst  been  making  arrangements  with 

the  groomsman, — none  other  than  S - . 

Nellie  retreated  with  a  laugh  at  his  approach. 

S - says  he  would  not  take  advantage  be¬ 

cause  I  am  obliged  by  duties  to  talk  with  him ; 
but  he  must  say  a  few  words  to  me — even  me! 
Says  be  has  never  been  engaged ;  that  he 

showed  Mias  A -  attentions  because  she 

wanted  them ;  that  he  bad  no  thought  of 
having  her  ;  that  he  stopped  because  “  her 

pride  martyred  ”  him  ;  that  Miss  P - was 

his  ward,  his  old  chum’s  child ;  Mias  E - he 

was  nothing  to,  only  in  the  light  of  a  brother ; 
paused  when  he  feared  she  might  get  itUt'eOed. 

He  need  not  have  told  me  all  this.  I  bad 
fdt  for  a  week  that  it  most  be  some  snch  way. 
I  felt  that  he  could  not  be  dishonorable ;  he 
speaks  so  ftwnkly — so  earnestly.  ** 

He  says  be  has  bnt  one  love ;  one  earthly 

hope  ;  that  if  (hat  is  not  realised - 

Ob  Grod  I  how  he  shook  with  emotion  as  he 
took  my  hands  and  pressed  them  both  to  his 
lips. 

Did  I  dream  that  I  loved  so  T  Yes !  I  knew 
it — have  known  it  for  a  week — in  part  But, 
did  I  dream  of  such  a  climax  T 
Come  awayl  The  apple-blossoms  diower 
their  tremor  and  color  upon  me. 

“  What  do  I  think  of  m'en  now  t” 

Ah  I  Uncle  says,  “  circumstances  halter 
cases,  and,”  he  adds,  “  girls  too,  sometimes  I  ” 
Bnt,  but — there  are  glorious  exceptions  to 
every  rule ;  and, — and  I  think  men  must 
many  of  them,  be  consummate  coquettes  I 
consummate  I 
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SINCE  the  introdaction  of  Bteam  power, 
time  and  apace,  comparatively,  have  been 
annihilated.  A  “Tour  to  Europe,”  or  a 
“Voyage  Round  the  World,”  now  loeea  its 
fwiner  import,  and  dwindles  in  both  dignity 
and  aigniflcance  to  a  mere  “  excursion.” 

But  a  few  years  ago,  to  take  an  “  airing  ” 
of  a  pleasant  morning,  was  attended'  with  as 
much  ado  and  preparation  as  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  at  the  present  day.  What  our 
progenitors  would  have  regarded  as  miracu- 
loos,  has  now  become  quite  common-place. 
Even  the  imposdble  seems  to  have  become 
possible.  In  other  words,  the  “  age  of  mira¬ 
cles  ”  has  passed ;  and  yet  miracles  of  the 
Boost  astonishing  character  continue  to  be 
wrought  in  our  very  midst,  by  the  magic 
power  of  human  genius  bom  and  Isred  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  We  can  now  sit  and  con¬ 
verse  with  a  Mend  a  thousand  miles  away, 
almost  as  readily  as  though  he  were  seated  at 
our  elbow.  Or  we  can  take  a  journey  of  some 
distance,  and  return,  in  less  time  than  the  ear¬ 
ly  settlSra  of  the  country  often  occupied  in 
“  stepping  in  ”  to  see  their  neighbors. 

Though  we  have  prophets  “  many  ”  in  these 
days,  yet  who  can  predict  what  advancement, 
what  marvelous  discoveries  will  be  made  in 
the  next  century,  w  in  the  next  ten  centu¬ 
ries  t  It  is  said  that  the  future  may  be  read 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  But  I  do  not  think 
sa  It  is  a  faith  of  mine  to  which  I  love  to 
cling,  that  man  is  destined  to  achieve  much 
higher,  much  nobler  aims,  than  he  has  yet 
done.  He  is  a  creature  of  progress,  and  can¬ 
not  stand  still,  if  he  would.  The  word  “  on¬ 
ward  ”  indicates  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  he 
must  obey.  His  pathway  leads  beyond  the 
stars.  Beyond  the  stars,  he  must,  and  will 
climb. 

But,  really,  it  is  not  my  design  to  sketch 
“  a  trip  to  the  stars.”  My  intention  is  less 
ambitious ;  and  the  sketches  which  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt,  will  only  refer  to  “  a  terrestrial  excur¬ 
sion,”  which  I  actually  made  in  the  autumn 
of  1863,  throngh  several  of  the  Southern 
States,  accompanied  by  my  “better  half” 
and  “  a  chip  of  the  old  block,”  just  ol^enongh 
to  be  inqrddtive.  ’ 


We  left  the  beautiful  city, — the  Queen  City 
of  the  Lakes, — early  in  October,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  way  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington  to  the  “  Sunny  South,”  with 
feelings  of  joyous  anticipation ;  and  yet  not 
without  some  intruding  fears  of  what  might 
happen  to  us,  in  traversing  a  circuit,  which 
w»  had  marked  out  for  ourselves,  of  nearly 
flve  thousand  miles.  But  we  had  resolved  to 
see  something  of  this  gnat  country  of  ours,— of 
which  we  Americans  love  to  boast, — a  coun¬ 
try  whose  star-spangled  banner  is  destined,  I 
trust,  to  float  in  triumph  forever 
“O’er  the  lend  of  the  bee  end  the  home  of  the  bnve.’’ 

Of  ali  the  seasons  of  the  year  for  traveling, 
for  eqjoyment,  for  delight, — delight  to  both 
soul  and  body, — give  me  autumn,— I  bad  al¬ 
most  said  throughout  the  year.  It  is  in  au¬ 
tumn  that  mother  earth, — the  kind,  goot^old 
mother  of  ns  all, — distributes  her  ixMinties 
with  a  liberal  band  to  her  numerous  depend¬ 
ents.  It  is  then,  that  she  seems  fuli  of  faith 
and  hope,  ripe  in  beauty  and  benevolence,  and 
ever  waiting  with  pious  resignation  to  take 
from  the  priestly  hand  of  nature  the  “  white 
veil”  For  her  the  future  has  no  terrors, — 
no  “winter  of  discontent”  to  disturb  her 
equanimity. 

“  Oh,  Aatnmn,  whj  lo  non 
Dtpart  the  huea  that  make  thy  foreete  (lad  ; 

Th/  gentle  wind,  and  thjr  (air  lonny  noon. 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  ndt 

Ah  I  ’twete  a  lot  too  hleaead. 

Forever  in  thj  colored  tbadee  to  itray ; 

Amid  the  kiisea  of  the  loft  nnthwest, 

Tb  roam  and  dream  for  ajre  ; 

And  leave  the  low,  vain  ttrifO, 

That  make!  men  mad— the  tog  for  wealth  sad  power. 
The  paetioni  and  the  oaree  that  wither  life. 

And  waete  ita  little  hour.” 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure,  we  saw, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  snow-flakes 
flying  gracefully  in  the  atmosphere,  and  felt 
that  the  milder  airs  of  autumn  had  been 
chilled  by  the  breath  of  approaching  winter ; 
yet  the  iJr  was  pure  and  bracing,  and  seemed 
to  lend  elasticity  to  the  limbs  and  ezhiliration 
to  the  spirits.  Scarcely  had  we  seated  our¬ 
selves  in  the  cars,  before  the  watchword  was 
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given,  "all  aboard,”  when,  with  a  whiff  and  a 
whistle  0/  the  locomottve,  we  were  on  our 
waj,  and  transported  leagues  home,  as 
it  were,  In  the  “  twinkling  of  an  eye," — an 
eye,  I  might  add,  fh>m  which  the  "parting 
tear,”  on  leaving  dear  ones  bdilnd,  had  hard¬ 
ly  been  wiped. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country 
along  the  sonthem  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is 
somewhat  monohmous, — especially  to  persons 
.  familiar  with  the  scene, — being  nearly  a  dead 
level,  yet  in  fact  elevated  from  fifty  to  eighty 
feet  above  the  embosomed  waters,  which  in 
calm  weather  assume  a  look  as  placid  and 
bright  as  a  sea  of  molten  silver.  But  when 
this  mighty  inland  deep  is  agitated  by  high 
winds,  or  convulsed  In  a  storm,  it  presents  a 
scene  truly  sublime,— and  sometimes  terrific, 
— speaking  audibly,  in  tones  of  rebuke,  to  the 
.  daring  and  avaricious  spirit  of  man,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  seeks  to  chain  the  elements 
and  enslave  them  in  his  service. 

The  great  chain  of  northern  lake%  of  which 
Lake  Erie  is  but  a  connecting  link,  binds  not 
only  a  continent  in  kindred  relations,  but  in¬ 
dicates  the  line  of  highway  which  fhtnre  gen¬ 
erations,  “  yet  unborn,”  will  tread  in  their  on¬ 
ward  march  to  wealth,  power  and  intelligence. 
In  fhct,  these  great  lakes  are  nnequaled,  the 
world  over,  for  their  extent  and  beauty,  and 
ns  the  natural  highways  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  Along  the  line  of  the  npper  lakes, 
we  see  the  strongest  evidences  of  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion  and  convulsion  at  a  remote  period,  which 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  chain  of  these  lakes  was  once  but  a 
series  of  gigantic  mountains,  which  have  col¬ 
lapsed  and  sunk  down,  and  thus  been  changed 
into  fresh  water  seas.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  upper  lake  country  are  indeed  wonder- 
sul, — immense  deposits  of  solid  copper,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  silver,  and  mountains  of  iron,  al¬ 
most  pure,  everywhere  abound.  The  work  of 
mining  has  already  commenced,  from  which 
stockholders  are  receiving  large  profits.  But 
a  “  broad  field  ”  still  remains  open  to  adven¬ 
turers,  which  has  not  yet  been  explored.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  borders 
of  these  great  lakes  will  be  gemmed  with 
cHie^  and  the  immense  valley  of  the  Ifissis- 
stppi  will  become  the  garden  of  the  world,  and 
the  centre  of  the  highest  civilization. 

In  traveling  byrtdlway,  though  one  may  be 
in  no  haste,  yet  everybody  prefers  the  speed¬ 
iest  route.  Even  with  persons  who  are  seek¬ 


ing  to  kill  time,  speed  is  the  all-important 
consideration.  This  trait  of  character  is,  per¬ 
haps,  somewhat  pecnliar  to  Americans,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  risk  life  and  limb  fi»  tha 
sake  of  "  going  ahead  ”  in  the  world,  at  a 
rapid  rate,  especially  if  there  is  any  money  to 
be  made  by  it  The  only  lever,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  which  a  modem  Archimedes  could 
hope  to  move  the  world,  is  the  "  almighty 
dollar.”  In  a  railway  car,  the  world  is  to  be 
seen  in  miniature,  assembled  as  in  a  drawings 
room, — a  perfect  cabinet  of  gMomeni,  gathered 
fhnn  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  all 
tribes,  kindred  and  tongues, — the  old  and  the 
young,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  meek  and  the  proud,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious,  all  crowded  into  one  promiscuous  as¬ 
semblage,  at  liberty  to  make  themselves  at 
home,  and  to  be  loquacious  or  taciturn,  as 
may  best  comport  with  the  hum<»  of  the  mo¬ 
ment 

Whatever  may  be  regarded  as  the  law  of 
etiquette,  under  such  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  absurd  to  suppose  that  travelers,  who 
happen  to  be  thrown  together  in  a  public  con¬ 
veyance,  should  not  feel  at  liberty,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  strangers  to  each 
other,  to  be  social  and  communicative,  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  an  introduction,  or  the 
intervention  of  a  "  master  of  ceremonies.”  It 
becomes  not  only  dull  and  irksome,  but  seems 
too  much  like  doing  penance,  to  sit  silent  in 
the  midst  of  an  intqpigent  circle, — all  belong¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  to  a  common  brotherhood, — re¬ 
volving  in  one’s  own  mind  thoughts  without 
novelty,  and  perhaps  idle  as  die  passing  wind, 
until  they  become  threadbare  or  quite  worn 
out,— and  then,  with  an  involuntary  nod  of 
respect  to  your  next  neighbor,  fall  asleep. 
No  matter  what  others  may  think,  do,  or  not 
do,  I  go  on  all  occasions,  and  in  reference  to 
all  suljectB,  for  "  Uhprty  of  speech,”  though  I 
would  not  infringe  on  woman’s  right  to  have 
the  “  last  word.” 

ki  a  station  on  the  way,  soon  after  we  left 
home,  a  wedding-party  entered  the  oar  in 
which  we  sat, — all  young  persons,  full  of  frin 
and  frolic.  They  were  evidently  from  the 
“rural  districts,”  yet  appeared  to  be  as  re¬ 
fined  and  well  educated  as  any  of  the  exquis¬ 
ites  of  the  city.  They  hovered  into  a  circle 
by  themselves,  and  seemed  as  happy  and  mu- 
sical  as  a  flock  of  meadow-larin  in  a  May 
morning.  Smiles,  wit,  and  repartee  abounded. 
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and  now  and  then  One  compliments,  like 
threads  of  silver,  were  graoefnlly  woven  into 
the  tissue  of  their  conversation.  Ind^,  so 
abeorbed  were  they  in  the  discussion  of  topics 
that  most  interested  themselves,  that  jheir  re¬ 
marks  became  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  be 
overheard  by  every  individual  in  the  car.  *As 
we  approached'the  village  of  Fairview,  the 
white-gloved  gentleman,  who  had  so  recently 
been  made  happy,  peeping  through  the  ear 
window,  observed  that  they  were  almost  in 
sight  of  Fairview. 

“Yes,”  promptly  replied  a  spirited  young 
bachelor  of  the  party,  “fair  view  is  already 
in  sight,” — glancing  an  eye  at  the  bride,  with 
a  significant  smile.  The  compliment  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  whole  company,  and  received 
by  her  for  whom  it  was  intended  with  a  blush 
as  crimson  as  the  nnclonded  sky  o^a  summer 
sunset 

After  leaving  Dunkirk,  which,  as  a  town, 
has  no  distinguishing  feature,  except  as  a  rail¬ 
road  terminus,  we  soon  found  ourselves  wind¬ 
ing  our  way  among  the  mountains,  which 
crowd  upon  the  margin  of  the  Susquehannah, 
on  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.  In  some 
places,  the  route  assumes  a  fearful  aspect  To 
look  ahead,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  yet  the  train  ran  like  a  gliding  ser¬ 
pent,  curving  around  the  mountains,  one  after 
another,  in  quick  succession,  leaping  the  glens 
and  dark  gorges,  and  every  few  moments  dis¬ 
closing  to  the  view  of  the  passengers  the  start¬ 
ling  danger  of  a  headlong  plunge  adown  de¬ 
clivities,  which  the  eye '  could  not  measure 
without  producing  an  electric  shock  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nervous  system.  But  my  fears  were  soon 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  sublime  natural 
scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  The 
mountains  seemed  to  me  like  old  friends ;  and 
my  first  impulse  was  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
— as  they  reminded  me  of  my  native  land,  and 
awoke  within  my  breast  many  reminiscences 
of  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  took  de¬ 
light  in  climbing  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain  at  whose  foot  I  had  been  cradled, 
and  in  surveying  from  its  dizzy  height  what  I 
then  imagined  to  be  the  whole  world.  I  love 
mountains.  There  is  an  inexpressible  charm 
flnng  about  them,  which  to  me  is  irresistible. 
I  should  hardly  deem  Paradise  desirable  with¬ 
out  a  sprinkling  of  mountains  to  add  variety 
to  its  scenery. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 


try  along  this  part  of  the  route,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  if  it  could  be  called  a  good  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  would  be  better,  for  one  who 
wished  to  pursue  the  business  of  agriculture, 
to  remove  from  it,  than  to  it.  At  a  particular 
point  on  the  way,  the  mountains  appear  so 
huddled,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  that 
they  had  just  met  in  convention  to  discuss 
some  political  topic  of  exciting  interest, — per¬ 
haps'  to  hold  an  indignation  meeting.  But  as 
to  what  was  said  and  done  in  this  august  as¬ 
sembly,  I  do  not  undertake  to  report ;  yet  I 
could  readily  discover  by  the  “  dark  frowns  ” 

I  saw  on  the  brows  of  some  of  the  members  of 
this  convention,  that  they  did  not  fully  ap¬ 
prove  of  all  they  saw  and  heard,  but  had  re¬ 
solved  to  stand  “  firm  and  unmoved  ”  in  the 
positions  they  had  taken,  let  come  what  would. 
We  outsiders  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
belittles  a  man, — especially  an  honest  man, — 
to  accept  a  public  office  in  these  days  of  po¬ 
litical  degeneracy.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem^  there  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Government,  even  of  the  most  inferior  grade, 
which  is  not  sought  with  avidity. 

Within  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  New  York,  the  country  assumes  a 
more  genial  and  prosperous  aspect,  and  the 
numerous  flourishing  villages,  which  seem  to 
glide  by  you  along  the  way,  like  modest  midd¬ 
ens  clad  in  white,  denote  that  if  there  is  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  found  in  the  world 
“Th«  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.” 

But  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
great  city,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
the  country  degenerates  into  low  and  marshy 
ground,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  but  the  border 
of  a  “  realm  ”  which  all  would  wish  to  shun, 
—yet  here  we  are,  within  the  atmosphere  of 
the  great  Babylon  of*  American  Cities.  And 
now  amid  its  confnrion,  we  can  neither  hear 
ourselves  talk,  nor  can  we  so  much  as  think. 
Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  thunder  of 
vehicles,  and  the  rushing  counter-currents  of 
humanity,  which  sound  to  unaccustomed  ears 
like  the  “  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind.”  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  whirlpool  of  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  we  were  transferred,  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  our  lives,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  from 
the  depdt  to  Broadway,  and  there  let  down, 
and  “  taken  in  ”  at  the  “  Metropolitan,” — af¬ 
ter  much  solicitation. 

{TO  as  ooinnvts.] 
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THE  STARS  AN 

This  Ib  the  title  of  a  little  work  by  an  un¬ 
known  author,'  published  originally  in 
England  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  re-pub- 
lished  by  Crosby  uid  Nichols,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1850,  with  which  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  of  the  snblime  in  philosophy  and  peo- 
try,  very  many  of  our  feaders  have  made 
themselves  familiar.  Onr'' present  object  is, 
not  exactly  to  criticise  the  work,  bat  yet  to 
point  but  what  we  cannot  but  deem  the  false 
steps  taken  in  the  evolving  of  its  leading  idea, 
and  to  suggest  a  more  legitimate  process  for 
the  presentation  of  such  idea. 

The  author  starts  with  the  popular  proposi- 
•tiou  that,  as  Hme  is  required  for  light  to  pass 
through  space,  so  an  object,  whose  image  is 
l>orne  upon  the  rays  of  that  light  to  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  an  observer,  is  beheld,  not  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  condition  which  it  appears  at  the  instant 
to  be  inj  but  in  the  condition  iq  which  it  was 
Just  so  long  before  the  instant  of  beholding  as 
has  been  taken 'for  the  light  to  be  reflected 
from  it  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Thus, 
since  light  travels  abont  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  and  since 
'  the  moon  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  earth,  we  npon  the 
earth  now  looking  at  the  mbon,  see  her,  not 
ns  she  is  now,  but  as  she  was  nearly  a  second 
and  a  quarter- ago.  'So  the  sun,  ninety-flve 
million  miles  distant  from  ns,  four  hundred 
times  farther  than  the  moon,  reqnirgs  four 
hundred  times  longer  than  the  moon  (about 
eight  minutes)  to  send  his  image  to  us ;  hence 
we  see  him,  not  as  he  is  now,  but  as  he  was 
eight  minutes  ago.  So  the  planet  Neptune, 
I’unning  his  solitary  course  at  a  distance  of 
I  wenty-eight  hundred  million  miles  from  ns, 
requires  thirty  times  as  long  a  period  for  his 
light  to  travel  to  us  as  the  sun  requires  to 
send  us  his  light, — that  is,  abont  four  hours, — 
lienee  we  see  him,  not  as  he  is  now,  but  as  he 
was  four  hours  ago.  So  a  star  of  the  twelfth 
magnitude,  being  distant  from  ns  not  less  than 
twenty-three  thousand  billion  miles,  requires 
for  the  traveling  of  its  light  to  ns  at  least  four 
thousand  years ;  hence  a  ray  of  light  from  it 
has,  at  the  time  it  meets  onr  eyes,  already 
been  wandering  on  in  its  own  coarse,  nneon- 
nected  with  its  origin,  during  four  thonsand 
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years ;  and  hence  we  see  the  star,  not  as  it  is 
now,  bnt  as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Out  of  the  converse  of  such  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  proposition, — that  is,  out  of  the  fact 
that,  if  we  upon  the  earth  behold  the  moon, 
the  sun,  Neptune,  and  a  star  of  the  twelfth 
magnitude  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
a  second  and  a  quarter,  eight  minutes,  four 
hours,  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  those  bodies  must  behold  the  earth, 
not  in  her  present  conditiem,  but  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  she  was  in  at  the  commencement  of 
those  snccessive  intervals  of  time, — out  of 
such  proposition  reversed  grows  the  particular 
idea  of  the  work  under  review ;  namely,  the 
idea  of  the  “  Omniscience  of  God  with  relation 
to  past  events.”  We  quote  the  passages  em¬ 
bodying  the  idea :  “  If  we  imagine  the  Deity 
as  a  man  with  human  powers,  but  in  a  far 
superior  degree,  it  will  be  easy  for  ns  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Him  the  faculty  and  power  of  really 
overlooking  and  discerning,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars,  everything  which  may  be 
sendbly  and  actually  overlooked  and  seen 
from  a  real  point  of  observation.  Thus,  if  we 
wish  to  comprehend  how  any  post  earthly 
deed  or  occurrence,  even  after  thousands  of 
years.  Is  as  distinctly  and  Immediately  in 
God’s  presence  as  if  it  were  actually  taking 
place  before  His  eyes,  it  is  sufBcient  for  our 
purpose  to  imagine  Him  present  at  a  certain 
point,  at  which  the  li^t  and  the  reflection  of 
the  circumstances  are  jnst  arriving.  Suppos¬ 
ing  thM  this  result  is  established,  Omniscience, 
with  respect  to  the  past,  becomes  identical  and 
one  and  the  same  thing  with  actual  Omnipresence 
with  regard  to  space.  For,  if  we  imagine  the 
eye  of  God  present  at  every -point  of  space, 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  world 
appears  to  Him  immediately  and  at  once.” 

Then,  npon  the  premises,  in  order  to  prove 
the  Omniscience  of  Deity,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  him  possessed  also  of  something  which 
stands  for  an  attribute  of  Omnipresence, — that 
he  may  take  present  naU,  for  example,  of  a  deed 
which  was  enacted  upon  the  earth  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  historical  period,  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  he  must  be  present  now  at  a 
point  distant  from  the  earth  just  so  far  that 
an  impression  of  the  deed  has  passed  to  it,  np- 
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on  the  flaehing  pinion  of  the  light,  in  four 
thousand  years,— in  other  words,  he  must  be 
able  to  transfer  himself  through  space  to  such 
point  (that  is,  to  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magni¬ 
tude)  with  a  velocity  infinitely  exeelling  the 
velocity  of  light.  Here  are  suggested  ideas 
of  PottibiUly  and  Impossibility.  We  call  that 
possible  which  does  not  contradict  the  laws  of 
thought ;  we  call  that  impossibU  which  contra¬ 
dicts  these  laws.  Hence,  every  ultimate  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  human  discovery  is  possible. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  limit  which 
can  be  attained  only  on  such  suppositions  as 
are  themselves  impossible  according  to  the 
foregoing  definition.  With  'a  steam-carriage 
we  can  travel  a  geographical  mile  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  and  with  the  electrical  telegraph  can 
ring  a  bell  at  the  distance  of  twenty  mileS  in 
a  second ;  but  does  it  follow  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,— that  is,  not  in  contradiction  to  the  laws 
of  thought,— for  a  man  to  travel  to  the  moon 
in  a  second  T  Onr  author  so  considers ;  and 
herein, — in  the  rather  loose  analysis  of  those 
“laws  of  thought,” — lies,  to  our  view,  his 
special  fault. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  whole  qf  a  thing  is 
grtaUr  than  any  one  Us  parts.  So  it  is  a  truth 
which  is  fully  entitled  to  be  received  os  axio¬ 
matic,  that  Ue  undivided  power  of  any  self- 
controlling  machine  cannot  be  overcome  by 
whatever  power  may  be  brought  to  bear  by 
any  separate  part  of  the  same  machine.  For 
instance,  no  man  is  able  to  lift  his  whole  per¬ 
son  by  the  force,  acting  directly,  of  one  of  his 
own  arms.  Neither  can  a  wheel,  which  is  re¬ 
volving  in  a  certain  direction  beneath  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  be  made  to  turn 
in  an  opposite  direction  by  a  half  of  the  same 
column  falling  back  upon  jt  flrom  a  height 
equal  to  the  height  from  which  the  whole  is 
falling.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  bring  together, 
and  to  bear,  the  elements  of  power  existing  in 
any  portion  of  our  earth,  even  though  this  por¬ 
tion  should  conust  of  all  the  powder-producing 
materials  capable  of  being  gathered  from  the 
entire  face  and  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
whole  circumambient  atmosphere  whirled  into 
a  tornado,  and  of  all  earth’s  fires,  external  and 
internal,  surging  forth  in  one  mighty  volcano. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  power  existing  in  any  such/wrtton  of 
the  earth,  so  as  to  carry  a  mass  of  matter, 
whether  a  bullet  or  a  rock  or  a  man,  outside 
of  the  influence  which  the  whole  earth  exerts 
upon  it,  to  hold  it  in  her  embrace ;  nor,  so  as 
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to  give  it  a  motion  away  from  the  earth  swifter 
than  the  motion  with  which  it  rotates  as  a  part 
of  the  rotating  earth. 

Then,  it  is  impossible — it  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  laws  of  thought — that  the  Deity,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “  man  with  human  powers,  but  in 
a  far  superior  degree,”  may  travel  from  the 
earth  to  a  star  more  quickly  than  the  light ; 
and,  being  thus,  we  have  not,  in  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  our  author,  as  he  has  enticed  himself 
into  the  belief  that  we  have,  a  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble  perception  of  the  idea  of  that  DeUy'e  Om¬ 
niscience  with  r^ation  to  past  evetUs.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  to  ofler  our  own  medium  through  which 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  same  idea,  such  as,  w^ 
have  the  confidence  to  hope,  may  be  to  our 
readers,  as  it  is  to  us,  really  an  intellectual 
view,  not  simply  a  distorted  vision  of  the 
fancy. 

There  is  a  particled  matter,  and  there  is  an 
ether  uuparticled,  unchemical,  primordial, 
elastic.  These  two  fill  the  universal  space, — 
that  is,  ali  the  space  comprehended  within  the 
universe  of  stars.  The  one  acts  upon  the 
other  ;  and  It  is  by  this  acting  that  all  phe¬ 
nomena— of  light,  of  heat,  of  sound,  of 
electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  animal  sen¬ 
sation,  animal  life,  and  of  human  thought 
even— are  produced.  Thus,  an  action  among 
certain  of  the  particles  composing  the  sun  ( a 
burning  body)  is  conveyed,  conducted,  upon  the 
ether  intervening  to  the  earth,  where,  among 
similar  particles,  whether  those  of  a  glass  lens, 
or  of  water,  or  of  air,  or  of  tlje  eye,  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  as  light  or  as  sight.  An  action 
among  other  of  the  sun’s  particles,  difiering 
from  the  light-producing  ones  in  form,  or  in 
size,  or  in  both,  conducted  in  the  same 
way,  will  manifest  itself  here  as  heat,  or 
as  a  sensation  of  feeling,  among  similar  par¬ 
ticles,  whether  of  some  one  of  the  metals,  or 
of  the  animal  body.  And  thus  with  regard  to 
all  the  imponderable  agents,  so  called. 

Suppose  there  are  two  cones  of  equal  di¬ 
mensions  with  their  smaller  ends,  each  a  point, 
at  the  sun,  and  with  their  larger  ends,  the  di¬ 
ameters  of  which  are,  to  the  diameters  of  their 
smaller,  as  the  square  of  their  distance  from 
the  sun,  towards  the  earth.  One  of  these  is 
found  to  convey  to  ns,  in  a  certain  time,  an 
impression  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  other 
is  found  to  convey  to  us,  in  a  certain  longer 
time,  an  impression  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  spaces  among  the  particles  of  the  two 
cones  are  filled  by  the  luminiferous  and  calorific 
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ethers,  so  that  these  ethers,  althongh  elastic, 
cannot  nndnlate  within  the  cones  apy  more 
than  they  could  if  they  were  solid  steel.  The 
only  way  impressions  can  be  conveyed  throngh 
them  is  by  pushing  them,  bodify,  fwward. 
Hence  light  and  heat  are  simultaneous ;  and 
hence  both  are  received  upon  the  earth  at  the 
same  point  of  time  that  they  are  given  off  by 
the  sun.  The  diameter  of  the  pointed  end  of 
each  cone  is,  we  will  suppose,  the  diameter  of 
the  space  between  two  of  the  particles  com¬ 
posing  the  cone  ;  so  that  each  can  take  but 
one  pulsation  at  a  time  of  the  agent  which  it 
conveya  This  pulsation  la  received  at  the 
large  end,  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  spaces  among  the  particles  at  this  large 
end — namely,  as  many  as  are  produced  by  di¬ 
viding  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  cone 
the  square  of  the  length  of  one  of  its  particles, 
(cannot  this  be  proved  by  experiments?) — 
which  parts  are,  of  course,  perfectly  inappre¬ 
ciable  by  any  test  that  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
Before  an  appreciable  quantity,  calling  this 
one  full  pulsation,  can  be  obtained  at  the  large 
end,  the  small  end  must  take  up  a  number  of 
pulsations  equal  to  the  number  of  those  parts. 
Then,  the  longer  the  time  required  by  the 
agent  to  manifest  itself  at  the  earth,  the  more 
numerous  are  the  particles  in  the  cone  throngh 
which  it  is  thus  manifested.  The  more  nu¬ 
merous  these  particles,  the  smaller  they  must 
be.  The  smaller  the  particles,  the  shorter  are 
the  waves  of  the  ether  lying  among  them.  So 
a  heat-wave  is  shorter  than  a  light-wave.  So 
the  velocity,  thus  named,  of  every  imponderable 
agent  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
waves.  This  comparison  of  the  different 
speeds  of  the  diflbrent  imponderables  by  the 
way,  however.  We  have,  at  present,  particu¬ 
larly  to  do  only  with  the  results  growing  out 
of  the  propdbition  that  these  imponderables  do, 
in  fact  manifest  themselves  at  a  point  millions 
of  miles  from  their  source  at  the  instant  of 
being  generated. 

One  of  those  results  is,  that  an  object,  (a 
star,  for  example,)  placed  however  distant 
from  the  earth,  will,  upon  receiving  her  light, 
reflect  it  back  to  her,  so  that  a  being  with  an 
extremely  fine  sense  of  sight,  dwelling  upon 
her  surface,  may,  actually  have  hie  mind  im¬ 
pressed,  through  the  reflection,  with  an  image 
of  his  own  home’s  famiiiar  scenes.  Now,  let 
us  suppose  the  sun-light  to  be  shining  upon 
the  building  of  the  ark  by  No^,  four  thousand 
years  ago,  and  to  be  reflect^  thence  upon  a 


star  of  the  sixth  magnitnde.  The  pnlsations 
of  the  light  are  so  divided  in  passing  outward 
to  the  star,  and  fh>m  the  star  bock  to  the 
earth,  that  a  full  impression,  (what  would  be 
a  foil  impression  to  one  possfosed  of  ordinary 
visual  powers,)  can  be  conveyed  to  an  observer 
upon  the  earth  not  till  the  expiration  four 
thousand  years.  So  an  observer  with  sight  so 
delicate  as  to  get  an  image  by  reflection  from 
the  star,  but  not  so  delicate  as  to  get  it  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation  ly  the  first  pulsation 
of  the  sun-light,  may  now  behold  that  act  of 
Noah  which  took  place  four  thousand  yeaih  ago. 
And  he  can,  by  fixing  his  gmse  first  upon  one 
then  upon  another  of  all  the  stars  inter¬ 
vening  between  those  of  the  sixth  magnitnde 
and  our  own  sister  planets,  thus  get  a  view  of 
all  the  deeds  which  have  been  enacted  upon 
the  earth  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  present 
moment 

Another  of  those  results  is,  that  a  reflecting 
substance  upon  the  earth,  (a  daguerreotype 
plate,  for  example,)  will  have  stamped  upon  it 
the  impression,  borne  upon  the  sun-ray  to  it, 
at  the  instant  that  the  first  vibration  of  the 
sun-ray  touches  it ;  so  that  a  being  with  an 
extremely  nice  mental  sense  may  discern  that 
impression  long  before  there  is  a  shadow  of  it 
upon  the  mind  of  only  common  sensitiveness. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Noftii’s  preparation  for  the 
deluge,  his  prophetic  (though  not  at  all  super¬ 
natural)  vision  might,  years  before  that  deluge 
actually  came  to  overwhelm  those  among  his 
follows  whose  dull  visions  could  discover  no 
rigns  bnt  such  as  led  them  to  scoff  at  his  pre¬ 
paration — might  have  marked  the  causes, 
(causes  existing,  possibly,  even  in  the  seem¬ 
ingly  harmless  sunbeams  themselves,)  at  wmrk 
to  produce  (in  fact  producing)  it. 

So  we  have,  upon  our  theory,  a  clear  idea 
of  Omniscience  with  relation  to  future,  as  well 
as  to  past  events.  •We  mif^t  make  the  idea 
still  clearer  by  giviug  ex^Bes,  such  as  those 
of  the  copyings  and  recopying  of  daguerreo¬ 
type  likenesses ;  of  the  remarkably  acute  sense 
of  smell  possessed  by  some  brutes,  and  of  the 
reflection,  by  the  mind  of  one  person,  of  the 
thoughts  passing  unexpressed  in  the  mind  of 
another  person  ;  but,  tinoe  we  started  with  the 
design  of  addre^ng  that  class  of  readers  only 
who  are  capable  of  following  out  a  simple 
suggestion  into  a  demonstration,  we  conclude 
with  inviting  attention  to  number  sixteen  oT 
Edgar  Poe’s  “  Marginalia,”  to  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  publiAed  works.  Did 
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those  “  peycbsl  impresrions”  spoken  of,  come 
about  in  some  snch  wajaa  we  hare  indicated  ? 
We  believe  that  Poe’s  was  a  genhu  which  was 


let  into  the  mystical  labyrinths  of  the  sonl’s 
realm  to  an  extent  reached  I7  few  other 
mortals.  G.  W. 


SUSY  LEE, 

A  MAPLEWOOD  STORY. 


IN  the  snmmer  of  18 — ,  a  number  of  years 
before  I  made  my  h^e  in  Maplewood,  I 
came  to  visit  Agnes,  and  eiyoy  the  unusual 
quiet  and  repose  which  this  lovely  village,  so 
remote  from  any  bustling  town,  afforded ; 
and  one  day,  returning  wearied  from  my  dal¬ 
ly  ramble  in  the  pine  woods,  I  entered  the 
graveyard,  by  which  I  was  passing,  and  sat 
down  to  rest.  The  enclosure  was  a  lovely 
spot,  and  kept  in  much  better  order  than 
country  burial  places  usually  are.  Becoming 
intereided  in  deciphering  the  almost  illegible 
inscriptions  upon  some  old  grave  stones,  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  entrance  of  any  person  until 
accosted  with  the  inquiry,  “Is  it  not  pleasant 
to  peruse  these  simple  memorials  of  people 
who  lived,  and  loved,  and  snflbred  so  long 
agoT” 

The  voice  was  very  sweet,  and  looking  at 
the  speaker,  I  beheld  a  face  so  lovely  in  it¬ 
self,  and  so  pervaded  by  an  expression  only 
possessed  by  those  who  have  become  purified 
by  trial,  that  one  might  apply  to  it,  without 
irreverence,  the  often  misapplied  epithet, — an- 
gelic. 

The  speaker  was  a  lady,  still  in  early  wo¬ 
manhood,  but  her  white,  transparent  skin  and 
the  hectic  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  no  less  than 
the  unnatural  brightness  of  her  eyes  and  her 
evident  weakness,  showed  her  to  be  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  consumption. 

I  replied  to^mr  greeting,  and  we  sat  to¬ 
gether  upon  a^^ns-grown  grave,  and  heid 
eonverse  upon  the  topics  which  the  place  nat¬ 
urally  suggested,  until  I  felt  for  my  compan¬ 
ion  a  warmer  interest  than  one  often  does  for 
a  chance  acquaintance. 

As  the  evening  shadows  lengthened,  we 
walked  homeward  together.  Aunt  Peace, 
(who  is  the  pleasantest  example  of  cheerful 
old  age,  after  a  well  spent  life,  that  I  have  ever 
-known,)  was  training  the  clustering  honey¬ 
suckle  and  woodbine  about  her  little  porch, 
and  as  we  approached  advanced  to  meet  us. 


and,  kissing  my  companion  affrotionately, 
asked  with  tenderness,  as  she  received  from 
her  a  handful  of  flowers,  which  the  young  lady 
had  busied  herself  in  arranging  during  our 
conversation,  “How  are  yon  to-day,  my 
dear!” 

“  A  little  nearer  home,  dear  Annt  Peace, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge,”  she  replied, 
and  with  a  smile  of  ineflkble  sweetness,  bade 
me  good  evening,  and  walked  slowly  on. 

Annt  Peace  looked  after  her  with  tearfhl 
eyes.  “Surely,”  I  exclaimed,  “that  sweet 
creature  has  a  story ;  her  face  has  an  uncom¬ 
mon  expreseion.” 

The  old  lady  looked  earnestly  in  my  free 
as  she  replied,  “  Yes,  and  so  has  every  one  a 
story,  my  ohild,[Ba  you  will  doubtless  live  to 
know.” 

“  Will  you  not  tell  me  her’s,”  I  asked.  “  j 
long  to  know  more  about  her.” 

Annt  Peace  went  into  the  bouse,  and  short¬ 
ly  returning  with  some  papers  in  her  hand 
gave  them  to  me,  saying  as  die  did  so,  “  I 
cannot  tali  it  yon,  my  dear.  I  love  Susy  Lee 
so  dearly  that  I  should  be  overcome  with  the 
thought  of  losing  her,  if  I  undertook  to  re¬ 
count  her  story ;  but  you  may  read  this  sketch, 
which  I  prepared  not  long  since,  thinking  it 
might  be  valued  by  those  who  love  her,  when 
she  is  gone,  and  possibly  be  worth  giving  to 
the  world.” 

I  took  the  papers  home  and  read  them  with 
emotion,  and  copied  the  tale  for  yon,  dear 
reader,  hoping  that,  if  yon  are  fidnting  by  the 
way,  it  may  nerve  yon  to  renewed  effort,  to 
read  how  one  feeble  girl  improved  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  affliction.  Annt  Peace’s  record  is  as 
follows : 

The  old  days  of  crusades,  of  gallant  knigbts 
and  fair  ladies,  are  as  a  perpetual  fountain 
of  romance  and  song.  Thus  they  will  always 
be,  for  as  the  green  mantle  of  ivy  drapes  the 
decayed  trunk  of  the  oak  with  its  luxuriant 
verdure,  concealing  with  its  own  beanty  the 
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daformlty  and  deoaj  which  it  coven,  making 
the  whole  a  “  thing  of  heantjr ao  do  the 
jean  in  their  kindlj  flight  obecnre  the  selfleh- 
nesB,  the  baaeneaa,  and  vile  motivea  which 
then,  aa  now,  underlaid  the  fair-aeeming  atruc- 
tore  called  Society,  and  wo  aee  only  the  pleaa- 
ing  whole. 

So  too,  I  have  thought,  will  coming  genen- 
tiona  appreciate  the  romance  and  beauty, 
which  ia  apread  abroad  through  our  own 
livea,  and  aeparate  it  ftom  the  common  droea 
that  hidea  it  fh)m  our  view.  When  Father 
Time  ahall  have  touched  the  preaent  age  with 
hia  mellowing  flngera,  our  own  era  will  be 
aeen  aa  Aill  of  great  eventa  and  aonl-atirring 
deeda  aa  the  agea  paat,  over  whoae  recorda 
we  linger  with  delight  The  cruaade  for  gold 
in  California  riiall  atand  out  in  glowing 
colon  aa  a  warfare  in  behalf  of  wivea  and 
childnn,  aa  full  of  aelt-denial  and  heroiam 
aa  were  thoee  wan  of  ^1d  that  brave  men 
waged  againat  the  inOdela  in  behalf  of  their 
religion,  or  to  win  glory  that  they  might  lay 
it  at  their  lady’a  feet. 

How  much  aelf-denial  and  pathoa  are  in  the 
livea  of  thoae  we  daily  meet,  we  are  little 
aware,  but  I,  who  am  alwaya  looking  for  it,  aee 
a  great  deal,  and  Jot  down  in  my  imperfect 
manner  aome  of  the  touching  incidenta  that 
come  under  my  notice.  I  am  an  old  woman 
npon  whom  Time  haa  laid  a  heavy  hand,  and 
it  ocean  to  me  thatperhapa  I  view  the  preaent 
almost  aa  one  looking  through  a  dim  viata  of 
years,  and  I  see  the  romance  and  beauty  which 
are  hid  flrom  younger  eyes  by  the  proaaic  sur- 
roundinga  of  daily  life. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  tnin  of  reflection 
bj  observing  Sn^  Lee  walk  slowly  homeward 
fh>m  her  daily  visit  to  the  grave-yard,  and 
noting  how  pale  and  apiritnal  her  face  has  be¬ 
came,  and  how  her  thin  hands  tnmble  with 
weakness  when  she  brings  the  flowen  I  love  to 
receive  from  her.  Her  simple  atory  ia  so 
touching  that  I  must  record  it 

A  few  yean  ago,  when  the  gold  discovery 
was  a  novelty,  and  d^ly  aome  announcement 
of  a  monster  nugget  or  pocket  of  gold  dust 
kept  the  public  flushed  with  enthusiasm,  all 
was  exaltation ;  fortunes  came  with  a  “  presto 
— change,”  and  the  glitter  kept  our  thoughts 
from  dwelling  upon  the  many  who  ltdd  them 
down  to  rest  in  dreamless  sleep  upon  that 
golden  shore ;  of  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes,  paled  and  dim  with  long  and  eager 
watching  for  those  who  should  “return  no 


more.”  When  the  excitement >anbsid^  to  a 
more  healthy  calm,  it  was  found  that  many 
frail  barques  had  been  wrecked  in  the  search 
for  an  igw^aiuut,  and  that  all  the  gold  of 
California  could  not  heal  Uie  hearts  it  had 
brokem 

Maplewood  la  ao  isolated  from  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  that  the  news  of  the  world  loses 
somewhat  of  Ita  edge  before  it  reaches  ns,  ud 
the  gold  fever  did  not  spread  among  ua  until 
all  the  neighboring  villages  had  sent  their 
quota  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  new  emsadem 

One  day  it  waa  whispered  that  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  only  son  of  our  dear  old  pastor,  had 
gained  from  his  father  a  reluctant ‘consent  to 
his  departure  for  the  land  of  promise.  We  old 
ladies  ahook  Our  sage  heads  prophetically;  but 
when  Zeke  Harding,  announced  Us  hrtentlon 
of  joining  the  company,  no  one  cared,  for  we 
should  gladly  miss  the  graceless  scamp  who 
had  broken  his  ol^  mother’s  heart,  and  was 
a  sad  disgrace  to  our  quiet  village. 

From  these  young  men  the  flame  spread  to 
others,  until  there  was  scarce  a  family  that  did 
not  feel  a  personal  Interest  In  the  success  of 
the  expedition. 

Maplewood  has  few  houses  that  would  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  a  stranger ;  but  every  one, 
stranger  or  native,  looks  with  pleasure  at  the 
Lee  place,  aa  it  ia  called.  A  little  brown  cot¬ 
tage,  embosomed  in  trees,  with  climbing  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  making  the  old  house  aglow 
with  beauty  in  the  spring-time  ;  and  the  tiny 
lawn  a  gem  of  beauty  in  its  emerald  green. 
Such  a  lawn  Is  a  wonder  in  a  country  place, 
where  people  usually  do  their  utmost  by  way 
of  unsightly  houses  and  littered  yards,  to  make 
a  country  life  seem  unlovely ;  but  Dr.  Lee 
possessed  cultivated  tastes,  with  great  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners.  While  he  lived,  the  old 
place  was  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  common¬ 
place  habitations,  and  when  he  “  gathered 
to  his  fathers,”  his  son  Robert  proved  a  worthy 
successor. 

Robert  inherited  little  beside  the  home¬ 
stead  and  liberal  tastes  of  his  fhther ;  but  he 
was  brave  and  strong,  and  would  succeed  to 
all  the  law  business  for  miles  about  when  old 
Esq.  Winslow  should  prove  too  feeble  to  trans¬ 
act  the  business  which  he  already  left  much 
in  Robert’s  charge,  although  he  waa. but  his 
student  and  clerk. 

Robert  was  a  general  favorite,  and  when  a 
year  after  his  father’s  death  he  carried  tiie  vil¬ 
lage  darling,  our  Susy,  to  the  little  brown  cot- 
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tage  aa  his  own  dear  wife,  there  was  general 
rejoicing  at  a  marriage  that  promised  so  much 
of  happiness — we  had  so  feared  that  some 
stranger  would  carry  away  our  Susy,  the  sweet¬ 
est  blossom  in  Maplewood. 

I  say  all  rejoiced,  but  I  err ;  Zeke  Harding 
looked  sullen  and  grumbled  at  Robert  Lee’s 
luck,  but  it  was  well  known  that  Zeke  had  as¬ 
pired  to  the  possession  of  Susy’s  hand ;  and  as 
our  pearl  was  too  precious  to  cast  to  such  a 
graceless  fellow,  no  one  pitied  him  or  empa¬ 
thised  with  his  ill-humor. 

Sue  uid  her  sister  Ellen  had  been  orphaned 
at  an  early  age,  but  found  so  many  and  such 
kind  friends,  that  they  scarce  felt  their  loss. 
When  Ellen  married  and  left  Maplewood, 
Sue  chose  rather  to  stay  with  the  friends  she 
knew,  than  share  her  sister’s  fortunes  as  she 
was  urged  to  do.  She  taught  the  village 
school,  and  was  the  idol  of  her  scholars,  being 
both  instructor  and  playma^. 

A  year  from  the  date  of  her  marriage  had 
passed  so  swiftly,  that  the  days  seemed  to 
have  been  swift-winged  birds  bearing  away  a 
host  of  joyous  hours,  each  happier  than  the 
iast  bad  been. 

Let  me  give  yon  a  home  pictnre  of  ^e  an¬ 
niversary  of  her  marriage  day.  A  whole  year 
she  had  been  the  happiest,  merriest  little  wife 
in  Maplewood,  and  thinking  with  new  joy  and 
pride  of  her  many  blessings,  she  stood  upon 
the  evening  of  that  day  at  the  window,  watch¬ 
ing  for  Robert’s  return  and  wondering  why  on 
this  of  all  nights  in  the  year,  he  should  delay 
his  coming. 

It  was  a  cold  November  eve,  and  the  first 
snow  of  the  season  was  falling  in  slow  moving 
feathery  flakes ;  lodging  upon,  yet  clinging 
to  leaves  of  the  maples  and  projecting  stems  of 
rose  and  honey-suckle,  until  the  bunches  of 
snow  resembled  balls  of  down,  and  contrasted 
finely  with  the  scarlet  seed-buds  of  the  rose. 
Already  the  lawn  was  whitened  and  the  ma¬ 
ples  resembled  giant  ghosts'  stretching  out 
their  wan  arms. 

Within  the  lighted  room,  the  blazing  fire 
near  which  a  small  table  was  set  for  tea,  form¬ 
ed  a  pleaang  contrast  to  the  gloom  without ; 
So  thought  Susy  as  the  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow  to  cast  a  satisfied  glance  about  the  room ; 
her  eyes  resting  almost  proudly  upon  the  lit¬ 
tle  table  where  all  the  viands  were  of  her  own 
preparing.  She  turned  again  to  the  window 
in  time  to  see  Robert  closing  the  gate,  and 
thinking  to  punish  his  tardiness  by  an  appear¬ 


ance  of  indiflbrenoe,  die  sprang  to  a  low  chair 
by  the  flre^de,  and  was  demurely  knitting 
when  he  entered  ;  but  habit  proved  stronger 
than  h^  resolve,  and  die  was  folded  in  his 
arms  ere  he  reached  the  fire-dde. 

“  You  are  late  to-night  Robert?”  said  Susy 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

“  Yea — no — am  IT”  he  replied  absently. 

Susy  felt  ^  undefined  uneasiness  at  his  nn- 
uBual  manner,  but  made  no  comment,  and  the 
meal  passed  almost  in  dlence,  Robert  seeming 
absorbed  in  thought  • 

“  Do  you  know  what  day  this  is  ?”  she  asked 
when  they  sat  by  the  fire — she  upon  her  accus¬ 
tomed  low  seat  by  his  dde.  Robert  roused 
himself :  “Yes  love,”  he  answered  fondly,  “  I 
know  that  a  year  ago  to-day  a  flower  was  trans¬ 
planted  to  my  garden  whose  fragrance  fills 
my  life  with  gladness ;  a  jewel  entrusted  to 
my  keeping  of  whi||^  I  shall  always  be  un¬ 
worthy,”  and  he  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
over  her  soft  brown  hair. 

Susy’s  upturned  eyes  brimmed  with  glad 
tears  as  she  whispered,  “  I  am '  afraid  of  my 
own  happiness,  Robert ;  our  lives  flow  with 
such  tranquil  joy,  that  I  fear  lest  we  love  this 
dear  world  too  well,  and  our  Father  may  have 
to  wean  us  from  it  by  some  heart-breaking 
sorrow.” 

Robert  kissed  her  for  reply,  and  they  sat 
long  silent  Joy  does  not  always  need  words 
to  express  itself. 

Sn^  looked  up  suddenly ;  “  But  you  have 
not  told  me,  dear,  why  you  were  so  late  to¬ 
night”  Her  husband  looked  earnestly  at  her 
sweet  face  as  he  replied  in  a  low  tone,  “  I  was 
talking  with  John  Williams ;  he  sails  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  spring ;  they  have  deferred  the 
time  of  their  departure,  and” — (he  went  on 
rather  huskily,  not  meeting  her  eyes)  “  they 
urge  me  to  join  them,  and — and — I  promised 
to  think  about  it,  Suqr.  I  did  not  intend  to 
tell  you  BO  abruptly,  but  now  it  is  told,  the 
worst  is  over,  and  we  can  discuss  the  question 
calmly.” 

Susy’s  face  was  no  longer  radiant  as  die  re- 
pli^,  “  Of  coarse  you  said  that  to  be  rid  of 
their  teasing,  we  could  not  live  away  from 
this  dear  home.” 

I  “  We,”  echoed  her  husband ;  “  you  sorely 
do  not  think  I  would  expose  you  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  discomforts  of  such  a  life ;  my  white 
rose  In  a  miner’s  tent,  indeed  I  No,  Susy,  I 
must  go  alone,  and  yon  shall  go  to  EI|en  while 
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I  gather  the  filthy  lucre  that  shall  open  for  ns  I  Israve  heart  quailed  at  the  posidlHlities  of  so 


the  gates  of  an  enchanted  land.”  ' 

Suqr’s  reply  was  ready — “  Where  thou  goest 
I  will  go ;  but,  dear  Robert,  we  do  not  need 
wealth  think  how  happy  we  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.” 

“Yes,  Susy,  but  the  books  we  long  for ;  the 
piano  whose  musio  is  to  gladden  our  evening 
hours  ;  how  are  we  to  procure  these  necessi¬ 
ties  of  our  higher  nature  if  we'  never  leave 
Maplewood  T  And  our  travels  ;  are  we  never 
to  see  the  dear  old  lands  of  our  fathers;  never 
to  realize  the  pleasures  we  have  so  often  pic¬ 
tured,  as  by  the  fire-light  we  talked  of  a  future 
pilgrinwge  to  those  old-world  shrines,  hallowed 
by  the  genius  of  departed  great  ones  T” 

Robert’s  face  kindled  and  glowed,  as  he  rose 
and  walked  excitedly  about  the  room,  and  he 
looked  BO  noble  and  so  strong,  that  Susy  felt 
inclined  to  place  implicit  reliance  in  any  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  future  he  might  draw;  but  the 
road  to  such  a  pleasant  rdsalt  looked  too  dis¬ 
mal  if  they  must  be  separated  upon  the  way. 

“  I  tell  you,  darling,”  he  continued,  “  we 
need  an  enlarged  sphere  of  action.  I  feel 
conscious  of  possessing  higher  powers  than  the 
circumstances  of  my  life  here  can  ever  devel- 
ope ;  and  you,  my  dearest,  who  would  grace  a 
palace,  I  must  go  and  win  the  means  to  place 
you  where  you  will  be  appreciated.” 

0  false  and  fatal  reasoning  I  as  though 
earthly  pomp  or  the  mines  of  India  could 
compensate  either  for  the  possible  loss  of  the 
other’s  love  and  care !  Our  lives  are  too  short 
and  barren  at  the  best,  to  risk  the  loss  of  a 
present  good  in  searching  for  uncertain  pre¬ 
ferment  at  the  hands  of  capricious  Dame 
Fortune. 

Susy  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  1 
cannot  repeat  ail  the  arguments  and  entreaties 
which  after  some  weeks  induced  her  to  accede 
reluctantly  to  his  plan  of  seeking  the  Utopia 
of  his  hopes,  and  consent  to  pass  the  time  of 
his  absence  with  her  sister  Nelly.  She  made 
no  complaint,  nm  often  showed  a  tearful  face ; 
b«it  became  thin,  and  as  the  time  of  departure 
fq;>proached,  glided  about  like  a  shadow ; 
making  all  the  preparations  for  her  husband’s 
comfort  upon  the  voyage  that  love  could  sug¬ 
gest,  but  with  such  a  calm,  hopeless  look,  that 
I  feared  some  terrible  revulsiou  of  feeling 
when  the  trying  hour  should  come.  Robert 
looked  anxious,  but  thought  she  would  regain 
her  cheerfhlnesB  when  the  dreaded  parting 
should  be  over  ;  but  I  could  see  that  even  his 


long  an  absence. 

The  journey  to  California  was  then  a  more 
formidable  affiur  than  now,  that  increased  facil¬ 
ities  of  travel  render  it  more  like  a  pleasure 
jaunt ;  and  our  little  company  dhose  rather  to 
make  the  long  and  tedious  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  than  encounter  the  greater  danger  of  the 
malaria  to  which  all  were  exposed  who  crossed 
the  Isthmus. 

The  day  came  at  last  on  which  Robert  was 
to  leave  home  ;  a  bright  spring  day.  The 
little  lawn  looked  lovely  in  its  new  bright 
carpet  of  grass,  and  the  Maple  buds  filled  the 
air  with  fragrance  as  the  light  breeze  tossed 
them  about,  while  the  glad  sunshine  seemed 
to  mock,  with  its  brightness,  our  sad  hearts. 

**  How  utrikingl/  the  ooaroo  of  nA^nre  tolU, 

Bj  its  light  heed  of  human  suffering, 

That  it  waafsshiooed  for  a  happier  world  I” 

The  Lee  place  wore  its  loveliest  aspect,  as 
Robert  turned  at  the  gate,  for  a  linger¬ 
ing  look.  He  could  not  speak,  for  the  tide  of 
dear  memories  that  rushed  over  him.  Susy 
remained  in  her  chamber  ;  none  but  their  pity¬ 
ing  Father  above  witnessed  their  parting  ;  but 
I  waited  in  the  porch  to  bid  him  Grod-speed. 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  saying  in  a  choking 
voice,  “  Aunt  Peace,  you  will  care  for  my 
Susy ;  I  begin  to  fear  I  have  done  wrong  to 
subject  her  to  such  a  trial,  but  if  it  please  God 
to  spare  my  life  I  will  make  amends  for  my 
cruelty.”  He  sprang  into  the  carriage  that 
waited  for  him  and  dashed  away. 

Susy  had  promised  to  come  to  me  until 

Mr. - ,  her  brother-in-law,  should  arrive  to 

escort  her  to  N - ,  where  she  was  to  find  a 

home.  I  waited  for  her  to  come  down,  but  as 
she  did  not  appear,  and  I  heard  no  movement 
above,  1  feared  her  strength  bad  failed  under 
^he  unwonted  pressure,  and  stealing  softly  up 
stairs,  I  opened  the  door  of  her  room,  and 
looked  in.  She  was  kneeling  at  the  bed-side, 
so  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  that  my  en¬ 
trance  failed  to  disturb  her.  Leaving  her  to 
seek  strength  from  the  only  source  whence  she 
might  hope  for  it,  I  went  below,  and  sat  down 
to  think  of  the  many  heavy  burdens  men  and 
women  bear,  which  are  not  of  the  Father’s  al- 
loting.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  she  came,  but 
a  glance  at  her  face  diowed  me  that  she  had 
not  tarried  in  vain.  She  seemed  to  have  so 
communed  with  God  as  to  be  transfigured  with 
rays  firom  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  to  have 
waited  at  Heaven’s  gate  until  the  attending 
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•ngela  crowned  her  with  bleeelDg.  I  gazed  atj  ized  him  with  the  new  acenee  which  he  dee 
her  in  glad  enrpriae.  She  saw  it,  and  taking  scribed  in  a  buoyant,  gay  spirit,  adding  that 
my  hand  in  hers,>and  kisMng  my  withered')  -nothing  but  her  dear  presence  was  needed  to 
cheek,  said,  “  You  wonder,  dear  annt,  at  my'  t  brim  his  cup  with  content,— then  two  weary 
peace ;  it  is  because  the  bitterness  of  death  is  ‘months  passed  without  tidings. 

passed.  I  shall  never  see  my  Robert  a^n, '  '  The  town  of  N - is  by  the  sea-side,  and 

until  I  meet  him  ‘  beyond  the  river buti  see  ^Susy  passed  many  hours  watching  the  leaping 
my  Father’s  hand  outstretched  ;  behind  the  waves  as  they  struggled  to  reach  and  scale  the 
cloud  that  overshadows,  a  Divine  love  is|  (over-hanging  cllffi;'and  then  arrested.by  God’s 
hidden.”  ’  irestraining  hand,  retreated  with  sullen  moans, 

“  Do  not,  my  child,  give  way  to  such  gloomy  ,  -'to  gather  strength  for  more  impetuous  plunges, 
forebodings,”  I  exclaimed;  “  let  ns  rather  talk  <again  to  be  baffled  uid  recede.  Susy  sympa- 
of  Robert’s’ return,  and  paint  the  joy  of  thised  with' their  perpetual  unrest;  it  was 
meeting.”  ‘  '  ‘symbolic  of  What  reigned  in  her  own  breast, 

“  It  will  never  be,”  she'  repli^ ;  “  yon  will  for  to  the  quietness  and  resignation  with  which 
think  me  wild  and  fanciful,  but  for  weeks  I  •  ^she  left  Maplewood,  succeeded  stormy  periods 
have  had  so  clear  a  sense  of  the  future,  that  I  'of  restless  dekt>air,  when  she  struggled  and 
may  almost  call  it  knowledge.  How  it  is,  I  wrestled  with  the  fate  she  forebod^^  Again 
cannot  tell  you,  although  I -have  all  my  life  she  had  seasons  of  sunlight  and  peace,  but 
been  subject  to  presentiments  of  coming  events,  every  day  found  her  striving  to  read  and 
usually  slight  and  unimportant,-  but  always  profit  by  the  teachings  of  the  restless  billows, 
realized.  Now  I  have  such  a  sense  *  of  the  Many  times,  when  Ellen,  alumed  by  her  long 
future  as  one  looking  through  a  thick  curtain  absence,  sought  her,' she  was  seated  upon  some 
might  have  of  the  external  world.  All  is  nn- '  remote  cliff,  gazing  with  far-seeing  eyes  over 
defined  and  shadowy,  but  sometimes  the  veil  ‘the  searscape,  so  abstracted  and  oblivions  6t 
almost  liftsand  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  years  grief-  all  surroundings,  that  her  sister’s  step  failed 
laden  with  a  bright  beyond,  dimly  outlined,  to  rouse  her.  The  contest  exhausted  her  ;  she 
but  I  know  that  is  on  the  other  shore.”  became  daily  more  frail ;  bnt  at  last  a  change 

I  felt  really  alarmed  by  SuSy’s  words,  and  ’  'came  ;  her  lesson  of  submission  seemed  learned, 
'feared  the  sorrow  of  parting  had  unsettled  her  and  the  peace  of  a  ‘perfect  trust  in 'God  to 
mind ;  bnt  hoping  time  would  bring  healing  settle  upon  her  unquiet  soul.  ' 
balm,  I  took  her  to  my  quiet  home,  and  strove  I  '  More  than  ten  months  had  passed  without 
to  divert  her  from  dwelling  upon  present  I  farther  tidings  from  Robert,  and  her  friends 
thorns,  by  weaving  in  Hope’s  stead  a  chaplet  of  '  became  anxious  and  dispirited,  but  Susy  was 
'roses  to  crown  the  future ;  but  her  conviction  'calm,  and  seldom  spoke  of  him.  One  day  sh'e 

'  remained  unshaken.  In  a  few  days  Mr. -  ■  sat  reading  to  Nelly,  when  suddenly  starting 

‘  came  for  her,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  until  she  .to  her  feet  and  extending  her  arms,  while  her 
returned  to  find  rest ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate.  ,gaze  seemed  to  rest  upon  some  far  distant 

After  her  removal  to  N - ,  Nelly  endeav-  '  object,  she  cried,  “  Robert,  Robert.  I  hear 

*  ored  in  vain  to  draw  her  into  society.  Su^  you;”  then  listening  with  fixed  look  a  mo- 

'  saw  few  outside  the  family  circle,  except  those  ment,  a  shudder  convulsed  her  frame,  and  she 

friends  of  Christ  whom  he  eqjoined  upon  ns  fell  insensible  to  the  floor 

to  visit;  thoee  who,  shut  out  from  the  splendid  Ellen  was  nearly  paralyzed  with  astonish- 
circles  of  earth,  are  robed  in  purple  state  by  ment  and  terror,  bnt  seizing  a  bottle  of  co- 

his  words,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  logne-water,  she  used  it  with  such  success  that 

the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  Susy  soon  revived  and  answered  her  rister’s 

it  unto  me.”  To  the  poor  and  afflicted,  Susy  alarmed  inquiry  by  a*  smile  of  peace.  “  It  is 

was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor,  and  al-  over,  Nelly,”  she  said ;  “  I  have  seen  Robert ; 

most  regained  her  cheerfulness,  as  following  he  is  dead.  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  Susy,  O  my 

in  the  steps  of  a  Divine  master,  she  went  about  darling!  come  to  me;’  then  I  saw  him;  he 

doing  good.  lay  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  dying.  Dear 

Two  letters  from  Robert  reached  her  shortly  sister,  I  am  not  wild ;  I  saw  him ;  I  know  he 

after  she  went  to  N - ,  one  written  as  he  is  dead,  for  his  eyes  looked  into  mine,  and  I 

was  about  to  leave  New  York,  and  the  other  saw  the  film  of  death  come  over  them  as  he 

when  a  week  of  life  on  ship-board  had  familiar-  stretched  out  his  hands  to  me.” 
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No  reasoning  eonld  persnade  Sasy  that  this 
Tision  was  a  ftreak  of  her  imagination.  Va- 
rlotu  scientific  explanations  of  snch  phenom¬ 
ena  were  quoted  to  her,  but  in  vain.  “  Yes,” 
she  would  reply,  "  the  hypothesis  is  reasonable 
perhaps,  hot— I  know.” 

She  was  no  longer  restless,  but  prepared  for 
returning  to  Maplewood  as  soon  as  direct  in¬ 
formation  of  Robert’s  death  should  reach  her ; 
for,  during  those  lonely  hours  of  self-com¬ 
munion  upon  the  sea-ehore,  her  duty  had  been 
made  plain  to  her.  It  was  not  to  pine  idly 
for  vanished  joys;  not  to  lay  listlessly  at  the 
Master’s  feet  the  heavy  burden  of  her  blighted 
life.  So  did  not  he  who  bore  alone  the  weight 
of  a  world’s  woe.  Following  his  divine  exam¬ 
ple,  she  must  plant  flowers  in  the  waste  places 
and  the  barren  lives  of  others,  if  they  might 
not  grace  her  own ;  she  must  not  weakly  suc¬ 
cumb  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  cross 
which  she  must  carry  unto  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

Some  weeks  after  the  incident  I  have  re¬ 
lated  occurred,  Mr.  M - ^  with  a  sadly 

troubled  face,  one  day  called  Nelly  from  the 
room  where  she  sat  with  Susy,  and  consulted 
her  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  Robert’s  death,  conveyed  to  him 
in  a  letter  from  John  Williams,  riionld  be  im¬ 
parted  to  Susy.  They  were  yet  undecided, 
when  Susy  entered  the  hall,  where  they  spoke 
in  agitated  whispers.  She  looked  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  their  tearfhl  faces  and  the  letter 

which  Mr.  M -  held,  and  extending  her 

trembling  hand  for  it,  said,  quietly,  “  Do  not 
fear  for  me ;  I  can  bear  all  now.” 

She  opened  the  letter,  and  a  lock  of  Rob¬ 
ert’s  hair,  with  a  scrap  of  paper,  upon  which 
a  few  almost  illegible  lines  were  penciled,  fell 
'  at  her  feet  The  bit  of  writing  was  from 
Robert,  and  read  thus :  '*  Snsy,  my  love,  my 
•  wife,  all  is  clear  now.  I  see  my  flstal  mis¬ 
take  ;  but  God  is  wise,  and  will  overmle  my 
foolishness  for  onr  highest  good.  Forgive 
me  the  suffering  I  have  caused  you, — I  am 
punished  by  dying  far  from  you ;  but  yon 
will  come  to  me  soon,  and  I  shall  wait  for  my 
perfect  joy  until  I  see  you.  Good-bye  for  a 
little  time,  my  darting.  I  have  pressed  many 
kisses  here  for  yon.  I  can  trust  our  Father  to 
care  Ibr  you,  and  am  at  peaca  Robert.” 

That  was  all, — but  John  William’  letter 
gave  the  details  of  his  death.  Their  voyage 
had  been  long,  owing  to  the  leaky  and  nn- 
seaworthy  condition  of  the  ship,  and  many  of 


the  passengers  were  seized  with  fever,  caused 
by  their  crowded  state  and  the  unwholesome 
and  insnlBcient  food  fnmished  them.  Robert 
was  untiring  in  his  attention  to  the  sick,  until 
unwonted  exposure  and  fatigue  induced  an 
attack  of  the  fever,  for  which,  in  his  case,  no 
remedy  avtdied.  As  he  became  daily  weaker, 
he  spoke  much  to  his  companions  of  his  ab¬ 
sent  wife  and  pleasant  home,  and  monmed 
that  he  had  not  b^n  content  with  his  happi¬ 
ness.  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  near 
his  death.  He  had  been  carried  to  the  deck 
for  air,  and  lying  supported  by  John’s  arms, 
he  became  almost  delirious  with  desire  to  see* 
Susy  once  more.  Gradually  he  became  quiet, 
and  they  thought  him  sleeping,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  he  called  aloud,  “  Susy,  darling,  come ;  do 
you  hear  me?  come,  come  to  me,”  and  direct¬ 
ly  stretching  ont  his  arms  as  though  about  to 
clasp  the  beloved  one,  a  smile  of  joy  •  over¬ 
spread  his  face,  and  he  fell  into  that  sleep 
which  none  need  fear  to  disturb. 

The  following  day,  amid  the  tears  of  many 
who  had  learned  to  love  him,  his  body  was 
committed  to  the  waves,  and  their  ceaseless 
moans  were  his  requiem.  Early  he  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  goal,  but  not  by  the  path  he  sought. 

When  the  woods  donned  their  gay  apparel, 
and  the  sighing  winds  shook  the  ripened  nuts 
from  the  trees,  Snsy  came  home  to  Maple¬ 
wood.  N^ly  and  her  hnsband  endeavored  to 
retain  her  as  a  blessing  to  their  own  life,  bnt 
she  said,  “  I  shall  he  better  where  I  have  been 
happiest ;  there  are  duties  calling  me  there, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  know  that  the  hands 
of  strangers  tended  the  flowers  he  loved,  or 
seem  to  shun  the  place  that  was  onr  Eden.” 

The  maples  showered  their  withering,  frost- 
reddened  leaves  np<m  her  as  she  stood  again 
upon  the  little  lawn.  “  Like  my  hopes,’’  she 
said  to  me,  who  was  there  to  welcome  her, 

”  it  is  the  fittest  season  for  my  retnm,  but  I 
dial]  find  rest  here.” 

Many  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  Susy  took 
her  accustomed  seat  in  church  on  the  Sabbath 
after  her  retnm,  and  many  sympathising 
hands  were  outstretched  at  the  close  of  morn¬ 
ing  service,  for  she  had  been  all  her  life  the 
pet  and  pride  of  the  village,  and  each  felt  her 
sorrow  as  their  own ;  bnt  such  a  spiritual  peace 
shone  in  her  calm  eyes,  and  lighted  up  her 
sweet,  pale  face,  that  the  words  of  qrmpathy 
and  pity  which  sprang  to  their  lips  were 
checked,  for  they  saw  that  One  mightier  than 
they  had  comforted  her. 
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Id  a  few  week^  the  children  were  made 
glad  by  the  announcement  that  Sofiy  would 
resume  her  place  as  their  teacher,  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  goerips,  she  did.  But  their 
astonishment  was  unbounded  when  she  fol¬ 
lowed  up  this  step  by  removing  to  her  own 
home  two  paupers,  who  had  become  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  parish.  Twenty  years  had  old 
widow  Green  been  an  object  of  charity;  a 
bed-ridden  old  crone,  whose  temper,  never  of 
the  sweetest,  bad  not  improved  under  the 
wearisome  affliction  that  had  befallen  her. 
•kAs  there  was  no  poor-house,  the  parish  officers 
paid  surly  Jim  Wheeler  and  his  wife  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  two  dollars  per  week  for  her 
maintenance,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
kindness  and  gentleness  formed  no  part  of 
their  system  of  treatment  Her  daughter, 
Keziah  Green,  a  witless  creature,'  had  man¬ 
aged,  during  many  years,  to  earn  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  doing  extra  washing  and  scrub¬ 
bing  for  tbe  villagers,  picking  berries  for  sale 
in  summer,  and  braiding  rag  mats  in  winter 
but  a  fall  upon  tbe  ice,  the  previous  winter, 
rendered  her  lame  for  life,  and  she  too  be¬ 
came  a  public  charge,  and  was  domiciled  with 
her  old  mother  at  Jim  Wheeler’s. 

My  surprise  was  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
villagers,  when  one  day,  about  two  months 
after  Susy  resumed  her  school,  I  saw  a  wagon 
stop  at  her  gate,  and  several  men  proceed  to 
carry  tbe  helpless  women  into  the  bouse. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  Susy  Lee  had 
offered  to  take  both  these  poor  creatures  to 
her  own  home  for  a  lees  price  than  was  then 
paid  for  their  support,  a  mere  pittance  in  fact, 
in  order  that  she  might  make  them  comforta¬ 
ble.  Of  course  her  offbr  was  gladly  accepted, 
but  many  shook  their  heads,  and  opined  that 
Susy  Lee  had  lost  her  wits.  I  am  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  I  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her,  but  her  look  of  surprise  as  she  re¬ 
peated  Christ’s  saying,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me,”  silenced  me.  Who 
was  I  that  I  should  presume  to  countermand 
my  Master’s  teachings? 

Susy  hired  a  young  girl  to  assist  her  and 
remain  with  her  helpless  charges  during  her 
s  daily  absence  at  school,  and  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  her  small  earnings  to  their 
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comfort;  their  altered  and  resigned  demeanor 
proving  that  she  did  not  sow  good  seed  in 
vain. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  Robert’s  death. 
Susy  has  been  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  She  never  joins  a  party  of  pleasure- 
seekers  ;  but  if  any  one  is  ill  she  watches  un¬ 
wearied  by  the  bed-side,  and  points  the  dying 
to  the  dawning  brightness  and  the  waiting 
angels  beyond  the  dark  river.  Granny  Green 
and  Keziah  revere  her  as  a  saint  But  she  is 
passing  away.  The  shock  which  shattered 
her  hopes,  told  fearfblly  upon  her  strength, 
and  the  cares  and  labors  of  her  life  dnee  that 
time  have  worn  her  life  away.  This  spring 
she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  school,  and 
now  is  only  able  to  take  her  daily  walk  to  the 
graveyard,  where  she  loves  to  sit  Few  speak 
of  her  departure,  but  we  all  know  that  the 
Lord  has  sent  her  a  token  of  his  will  that  she 
should  journey  where  her  treasure  is,  and  that 
she  sojourns  in  the  land  of  Beulah  waiting  tbe 
angelic  escort  She  has  not  buried  her  talent 
in  the  earth,  or  sat  idle  in  the  vineyard,  and 
her  reward  diall  be  the  praise  of  her  Lord, 
“  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant” 


Thus  ended  the  simple  record.  Returning 
shortly  to  town,  I  saw  Susy  Lee  no  more ; 
but,  arriving  in  Maplewood  one  Saturday  eve 
in  autumn,  I  heard  with  emotions  of  sorrow 
that  she  bad  just  fallen  asleep,  as  a  child 
might  close  its  eyes  upon  its  mother’s  breast, 
serene  and  trusting.  On  the  morrow  I  stood 
in  the  pleasant  enclosure  where  we  had  con¬ 
versed  of  heavenly  things,  and  looked  again 
upon  her  angelic  face  ere  tbe  coffin  lid  shut  it 
from  tbe  loving  gaze  of  her  friends  and  the 
weeping  children  who  knelt  to  press  a  last 
kiss  upon  her  cold  lips,  and  lay  each  a  sweet 
white  blossom  upon  her  breast  , 

Tbe  waving  asters  and  golden-rod  had  been 
displaced  to  make  room  for  her,  and  as  she  jvas 
gently  lowered  among  the  sleeping  ones,  who 
with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands  wait  for 
the  morning,  I  fancied  I  could  discern  the 
golden  gleam  of  the  bright  and  mighty  ones 
who  guard  the  graves  of  the  fidthful,  and 
could  hear  a  voice  say,  “  Bieased  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 
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The  (ray  worlds  I  am  aare,  and  perhaps  al¬ 
so  the  busy  world,  esteems  the  tu^ul  writer 
somewhat  Id  the  light  of  a  cross.  It  is  a  duty 
to  heed  him  sometimes;  for  who  would  be 
thought  wholly  a  trifler? — but  how  glad  we 
are  when  he  is  done  1  And  yet,  the  office  of 
the  writer  on  useful  topics  stands  to  life  much 
as  the  tasteless  vehicle  to  the  racy  beverage  it 
underlies,  or  the  neutral  tints  to  the  finer 
colors  of  the  picture,' or  the  solid,  homely 
structure  of  the  material  world  to  the  luxu¬ 
riance  and  grandeur  which  it  supports ;  and, 
methinks,  men  could  as  well  dispense  with 
any  one  of  these,  as  with  him. 

At  bottom  of  the  spirit’s  being,  and  of  the 
fine  outgrowth  of  its  powers,  man  ia  first  of 
all,  simply  a  perfect  machine ;  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  which  he  moves  is  just  as  certainly 
an  unwieldy  machine,  and  in  one  aspect  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  this,  although  James  Watt 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  invent  it  In 
this  sphere  of  being,  a  vast  deal  more  than  we 
at  first  suspect  goes  on  just  as  things  do  in 
the  cotton  gin,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  gal¬ 
vanic  battery.  )f  an  is  not  a  vacuum  to  natural 
lawa  He  is  penetrated  with  the  same  forces 
that  wheel  the  planetary  systems,  actuate  the 
aerial  ocean  he  moves  in,  and  transmute  the 
dew-drops  and  air  into  petals  of  fiowers  and 
the  germs  of  forests.  Take  off  iVom  his  sur¬ 
face  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
liquid  man — who  isfive-eteths  of  the  man  entire, 
—would  be  suddenly  released  from  all  fealty  to 
the  latter,  his  deep  schemes  and  high  purposes, 
and  rushing  out  throu|^  thousands  of  outicu- 
lar  pores,  would  leave  him  a  bloodless  and 
abhorent  mass ;  to  save  yon  from  beholding 
which,  it  is,  that  Nature  now  perpetually 
wraps  her  investing  mantle  of  air  about  him. 

Imagination  notes  with  awe  the  rank  herb¬ 
age  that  springs  over  tombs,  and  about  the 
thresholds  of  deserted  cities :  science  tells  you 
why  it  grows  there.  History  and  monuments 
locate  Nineveh  and  Thebes,  not  within  the 
frozen,  but  near  to  the  burning  zone :  science 
reveals  the  reason.  Civilization  is  a  thing  of 
latitude;  and  progress  toward  the  grandest 
ideas  is  a  fact  bounded  on  either  hand  I7  the 


isothermal  lines  of  41°  and  68°,  Fahrenheit, 
and  thus  far,  also,  for  some  as  yet  inscrutable 
reason,  limited  to  a  single  hemisphere — the 
northern. 

To  be  educated  in  science  is,  evidently,  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  time.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  literature  is  full  of  allusions  to  facts 
and  laws  of  science.  If  one  has  not  pored 
over  the  details  of  knowledge  in  the  books,  be 
is  without  the  “  open  sesame  ”  to  troops  of 
ideas.  His  teeth  craunch  against  the  shells, 
but  he  goes  without  the  nutriment  that  is 
within.  To  be  in  this  day  a  man  of  informa¬ 
tion,  of  ready  apprehension,  of  artistical  or 
business  success,  necessitates  a  good  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  causes  of  physical 
phenomena.  To  be  well  at  home,  in  the  study 
or  the  shop.  In  the  counting-room  or  the  so¬ 
cial  circle,  a  man  must  first  be  at  home  with 
Gravitation  and  Affinity,  with  Heat  and 
Light,  with  the  magnet’s  likings,  and  with 
the  gambols  of  herds  of  electric  sparks.  In¬ 
deed,  the  demands  of  the  age  are  cumulative. 
New  discoveries,  inventions  before  undreamed 
of,  later  analyses  of  scientific  truths,  and  more 
appropriate  terms, — these  are  part  of  every 
day’s  report  So  the  things,  the  ideas,  and 
the  words  are  off  in  a  steeple-chase  before  ns ; 
and  follow  and  catch  them  we  must,  or  lag 
behind  on  the  field,  crest-fallen  and  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

To  what  an  extent  two  single  inventions  of 
the  last  few  years— the  Daguerreotype  and 
the  Telegraph— have  revolutionized  our  hab¬ 
its,  thoughts,. life.  Evidently,  there  is  now 
too  much  to  be  learned  to  waste  one  precious 
hour  on  ill-digested  and  inaccurate  books; 
and  there  are  in  existence  too  much  of  posi¬ 
tive  science,  too  many  luminous  laws  and 
sound  deductions,  and  too  many  practical 
consequences  at  our  qommand,  to  allow  ns 
longer  to  chase  that  jnkeless  chimera,  abetraet 
diedfims,  in  the  husks  of  mere  form,  and,  worse 
than  all  else,  beneath  the  mnddiness  and  Unn- 
derings  of  an  unqualified  month-piece. 

The  schoolboys  will  tell  us,  if  we  ask  them, 
what  renowned  philosphers  instructed  the 
youth  of  ancient  Athens.  They  had  no  sys- 
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tematic  treatises  of  science  ;  bot  what  to 
them  was  poeeible,  they  did  in  an  illuetrioae 
manner.  We  are  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ancients,  or  rather,  on  those 
of  all  the  generations  since,  that  have  climbed 
the  ladder  yet  higher  than  they.  Since  that 
early  day.  Bacon' and  a  host  more  of  lights ) 
have  dawned  and  shone  on  the  minds  of  men. 
The  ages  have  had  wrought  into  their  intel¬ 
lectual  texture  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
Principia.  And  here,  in  the  latest  and  grand¬ 
est  age,  in  the  most  active  nation  of  the  world, 

-  we  have  a  modem  Athens,  which  has  noted 
schools,  which,  again,  have  noted  preceptors, 
some  of  whom  have  written  books  of  science 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  1  Let  us  see  what 
has  been  achieved  for  the  diffusion  of  science 
in  the  schools,  in  that  city  of  the  severest  cul¬ 
ture,  and  home  of  the  most  sagacious  of  mer¬ 
chants,  the  cunningest  and  profoundest  of 
statesmen,  the  most  erudite  and  encyclopedic 
of  modem  philosophers. 

Reader,  have  yon  heard  the  decision  of  the 
debating  clubs  respecting  the  question  be- 
^tween  “anticipation”  and  “participation?” 
— or  that  homely  saw  which  suggests  a  possi¬ 
ble  divorce  of  “  glitter  ”  and  “  gold?” 

I  have  before  me  the  latest  edition,  “cor-' 
rected,  enlarged,  and  improved,”  of  “A 
School  Compendicu  of  Natural  and  Exfkri- 
MKNTAL  Philosofht,”  whlch,  after  enumerat¬ 
ing  all  the  grand  divisions  of  its  subject,  pur¬ 
ports  to  contain  “obo  a  description  of  the'| 
Steam  and  LoeomoHoe  Engines,  and  of  the  E!Ue- 
tro  magnetic  Tdegraph,^’’ — things  which,  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  understand  the  foYce  of  the  an-' 
thor’s  cdso,  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
“  natural  and  experimental  science  I”  Title- 
pages  are  known  and  read  of  all  men :  they 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  fib.  The  book 
under  review  is  the  production  of  “  Richard" 
Green  Parker,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the 
Johnson  Grammar  School,  Boston,  Author  of 
'  Aids  to  English  Composition,’  a  Series  of 
'School  Readers,’  ”  and  tlie  ralable  number  of 
et  eeteras.  The  publishers  are  “  Au  S.  Barnes 
ft  Co.,  of  New  York,”  and  a  house  In  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Our  first  glance  prsfatorial  into  this  horn¬ 
book  of  high  science.  Informs  ns  that  it  owes 
its  being  to  the  author’s  desire  to  supply  a 
work  suitable  to  explain  oertidn  apparatus 
purchased'  1^  “  the  ^hool-commlttee  Of  Bos¬ 
ton,”— a' very  unpromising  intimation.'  Wet 
also  observe  that  this  anthor,  in  common,  it 


wonld  seem,  with  all  of  his  avocation,  hss 
been  “anxious  not  to  be ‘behind  the  age ” 
that  “muck  useful  and  interesting  matter  is 
crowded  into  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,” 
— the  only  reason  for  which,  it  is  evident  on 
inspection,  is,  the  labor  it  would  have  cost  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  text,  where  it  belongs ; 
— and  finally,  we  meet  with  this  stereotyped 
complacency,  to  wit,  “  The  author  indnlges 
the  belief  that  no  advance  has  been  made  in 
fact,  in  principle,  or  in  physical  law,  which  has 
not  received  its  due  share  of  attention,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  a  work  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  strictly  elementary.”  If  by  “  its 
due  share,”  the  anthor  means  to  speak  of  the 
quantity  of  attention  given,  that  is,  the  amount 
of  space,  we  shall  much  sooner  agree  with 
him,  than  if  he  entcn  his  claim  in  favor  of 
the  quality  of  said  attention.  But  let  nc  apply 
the  touchstones.  We  will  look  at : 

I.  The  System  of  the  book. 

A  running-head,  in  singnlarly  bad  taste, 
extends  through  the  whole  book.  At  top  of 
one  page  we  have  “  Natural  Philosophy,”  over 
the  next  “Of  Matter  and  its  Properties;” 
that  is  all,  from  first  to  last.  Now,  the  head¬ 
ings  of  the  pages  of  a  book  like  this,  should 
guide  to  the  subjects  in  the  different  parta 
But  more  than  this,  no  clear-sighted,  method¬ 
ical  teacher  would  have  devised  so  inappro¬ 
priate  and  meaningless  a  caption ;  and  any 
^  such  one  wonld  have  known  that  matter  and 
[properties  do  not  cover  the  ^und:  the  co¬ 
equal  idea  and  subject  of  forces  is  overlooked. 
Of  a  piece  with  the  above,  is  the  fact  that  the 
I  several  departments  of  the  science  are  not 
'  dearly  dtstin^ishsd;  The  study  is  not  plain¬ 
ly  parccled'Dut  into  provinces,  each  of  which 
the  eye  and  the  mind  can  grasp  as  a  co-ordi¬ 
nate  unit  in  the  whole.  The  excellent  rule, 
“Divide  and  conquer,”  has  been  forgotten. 
There  are  ho  parts,  nor  chapters ;  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a'  large  share  of  the  subordinate 
topics,  is  marked  by  precisely  the  same  type 
I  ^d  style  as  that  of  the  grand  divisions. 
'Thus,  wo  find  Extension,  Duonurr,  Optiob, 
Diornuas,  Electricitt,  and  a  host  more  of  ex¬ 
amples —  the  leading  and  the  subordinate 
placed,  to  the  eye,  on  a  par.  The  anthor  thus 
positively  forbids  the  pupil’s  obtaining  a  clear 
view  of  the  relation  and  importance  of  the 
parts ;  nnleas,  indeed,  the  latter  have  already 
studied  philosophy,  so  that  he  can  bHng  his 
.‘knowledge  to  the  help  of  an  imperfect  book ; 
or,  whakis  quite  as  rare,  have  a  teacher  who 
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^>preciate^  the  deficiency,  and  continoally 
BuppUee  what  is  lacking. 

The  order  of  particular  subjects  in  this  book, 
but  more  espeeially  in  Mechanics,  is  deplorably 
destitute  of  system  and  logical  consecutive¬ 
ness.  Many  topics  are  commenced  in  one 
place,  then  dropped,  without  apology  or  ap¬ 
parent  cause,  and  finished  in  another.  Thus, 
“  Center  of  Gravity  ”  is  bravely  began  on  page 
37,  broken  off,  then  taken  up  on  page  66,  and 
concluded.  After  most  of  the  statical  laws 
have  been  treated  of,  and  near  the  end  of 
Mechanics,  comes  EqmUbrwm — one  of  the  first 
letters,  in  fact,  of  the  mechanical  idphabei 
So,  the  learner  is  called  to  master  EkuUeHy, 
and  afterward  comes  to  FtexMUy',  yet  the 
latter,  in  nature,  goes  before  ^e  former. 
Water-wheels  are  given  under  Whed  and  Axle,  \ 
instead  of  reserving  them  for  their  place  in 
Hydraulica  The  Battering  Ram,  a  quadruped 
philosophic,  whose  place  is  evidently  under 
the  laws  of  Momentum  and  OoUision,  is  here 
cosily  seated  between  the  refined  Pendulum  \ 
and  the  sagacious  Oovemor,  both  of  which  are  : 
regulators  of  motion  I  Pneumatic*  terminate  | 
unexpectedly  in  Mdeordogy,  but  without  any  | 
confession  of  the  change  ;  and  Uie  staid  theme, 
from  discoursing  about  air  pumps  and  pop¬ 
gun  explosions,  goes  off  on  a  sudden  “  bender” 
with  Winds,  Whirlwinds,  and  Waterspouts. 
Water-pumps  find  a  place  before  air-pumps; 
though  the  principles  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
the  latter,  are  indispensable  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  former. 

And  by  some  singular  attraction  of  sound 
the  Hygrometer  and  Thermometer  are  made  to 
leave  their  proper  domain,  and,  wandering  into 
Pneumatics,  to  take  up  their  abode  with  the 
Barometer,  the  only  one  of  the  trio  that  happens 
to  belong  there  I  Now  let  a  smart,  but  innocent 
youth,  spend  his  school-days  over  this  book, , 
which  is  written  by  a  well-known  author  of 
American  School-books,  and  published  by  a 
well-known  and  respectable  house,  the  names  ' 
constituting  which  are  naturally  euppoeed  to  be  | 
a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  whatever  .their  : 
owner*  issue  ;  aud  when  he  has  completed  his  ! 
school-preparation,  and  entered  upon  active  [ 
life,  ask  him  what  is  the  principle  of  the  Iher- 
momeler.  If,  as  would  be  natural  after  the 
study  of  a  book  like  this,  he  is  a  little  forget¬ 
ful  and  “  mixed”  in  regard  to  the  subset,  he 
will  be  quite  likely  to  answer  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  has  something  to  do  with  the  air,  its 
weight,  pressure,  or  temperature.  '*  He  recol¬ 


lects,  at  least,  that  it  came  in_his  school-book 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of.  the  air” — 
with  which,  reader,  it  has  as  little  dirMt  con¬ 
nection  as  with  the  Book  Revelations  I 
What  pity  that  our  teachers  and  publishers 
should  thus  conspire  to  deftaud  the  young  of 
their  birthright  in  this  age  of  progress  in  a 
broad  and  true  phyrical  science  I 

n.  What  is  the  Aocuiuct  of  the  book  ? 

Allow  me,  reader,  to  paint  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  the  “  first  blush” — the  first  paragraph — 
in  the  opening  of  the  sulyect  proper :  "  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy,  or  Physics,  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  powers,  (?)  properties  and 
mutual  action  (?)  of  natural  bodies,  and  the 
laws  and  operations  (?)  of  the  material  world.” 
The  slatternliness  and  incorrectness  of  this 
definition  are  unique.  True  physical  science 
denies  power*  or  mutual  aetion  to  bodies,  and 
recognizes  in  those  facts  exhibitions  of  the 
presence  of  forces.  So,  we  can  have  no  operor 
Hon*  of  material  things,  but  rather  of  the  forces 
that  move  material  things.  Suppose  a  general 
discournng  of  the  “  powers”  and  “  operations” 
of  his  impedimenta, — ^his  stores  and  baggage- 
wagons  I  Such  things  have  an  unfortunate 
way  of  waiting  to  be  acted  upon  ;  and  of  all 
men,  the  philosopher  dionld  most  clearly  re¬ 
cognize  the  fact  But,  granting  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  either  of  the  clauses  in  the  above  defi¬ 
nition,  the  other  is  not  required ;  becanse  the 
two  express  in  different  ways  the  same  thing. 
Over  such  vagaries  the  student  pores  to  his 
detriment ;  since  they  make  his  mental  action 
vague  and  muddy,  like  that  of  their  concoctor. 

Among  the  essential  propertim  of  matter 
the  author  includes  DmeibUity  and  AUraetion. 
The  former  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of 
matter,for  we  can  understand  how  there  should 
be  matter,  and  yet  this  not  divisible ;  and  the 
latter  is  no  property  at  all,  but  a  general 
name  for  several  forms  of  force.  Page  22 ; 
the  fact  is  stated  that  a  vessel  of  water  filled  to 
the  brim,  may  have  conmderabls  salt  and  then 
sugar  dropped  into  it,  without  overfiowing. 
The  author  mys,  “  the  explanation  of  this 
familiar  fact  i*  ”  that  the  particles  of  sugar 
are  emaller  than  those  of  salt,  those  of  salt 
smaller  than  those  of  watw,  so  that  in  each 
case  the  particles  last  added  slip  into  crevices 
between  those  already  there,  wid  hence  do  not 
increase  the  volume.  How  does  he  know? 
Has  he  eeen  the  ultimate  particles  of  these  sub- 
stances  ?  No  person  can  yet  say  what  “  is”  in 
this  case,  but  only  what  is  probable )  and  it  ia 
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probable  that  the  true  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  affinity  of  the  salt  and  sugar  for 
water  which  draws  the  mixed  particles  closer 
together  than  those  of  the  water  would  be 
alone,  and  so  prevents  increase  of  volume,  and 
overflow.  Page  27  ;  “  there  are  two  k|nds  of 
attraction  on  the  same  page,  in  one  of  those 
rich  foot  notes,  the  real  fact  is  stated,  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  attraction.  Page 
28  ;  a  rare  body  is  defined  as  one  of  which 
“  the  particles  topch  one  another  in  only  a 
few  points.”  Air  at  its  ordinary  density  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  rare  body ;  but  it 
may  easily  be  allowed  to  expand  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  volume  it  then  occupies.  It  is 
still  a  rare  body ;  do  its  particles  still  “  touch 
in  a  few  points?”  Page  33 ;  “  All  bodies  at- 
trsMjt  each  other  with  a  force  proportionate  to 
their  size,  density,  and  dittance  from  each  other.” 
Wrong :  on  the  next  page  the  true  principle 
is  stated — “  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;”  but  why  this  is  so,  no  glimpse  of  a 
reason  is  given,  although  the  true  principle  is 
simple  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  quite  general 
application.  On  page  109,  we  are  told  how 
“  a  liquid  differ*  from  a  fluid."  Now,  a  liquid 
is  one  kind  of  fluid :  How  then  can  the  former 
differ  from  the  latter!  Singularly  enough,  on 
the  next  page  liquids  are  called  fluids.  What 
conscientious  accuracy  and  labored  clearness 
have  we  in  this  book  1  Page  175  ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  stethoscope  is  said  to  be  the  su¬ 
perior  “  power  of  »olid  bodies  to  communicate 
(transmit)  sound.”  How,  when  nearly  all 
stethoscopes  are  tubes,  and  not  solid,  in  the 
sense  implied  by  the  author  !  Page  181 ;  “  The 
quality  of  sounds  produced  by  strings  depends 
upon  their  length,  thickness,  etc.”  It  is  not 
their  quality,  but  their  pitch,  a  wholly  different 
thing,  that  so  depends.  That  which  distin¬ 
guishes  voice  from  flute-notes,  both  Uiese  flrom 
violin  notes,  and  so  on,  is  the  quality  of  sounds; 
and  this  does  not  depend  on  “  length,  thick¬ 
ness,  etc.,”  even  of  strings.  Page  191 ;  “  The 
air,  being  a  bad  conduetor,  never  radiate*  heat.” 
What  has  conduction  to  do  with  radiation  t  Sup¬ 
pose  I  should  say  to  the  author,  “  John,  being 
a  bad  Unguitt,  never  ting*  Ptalm* ;”  what 
would  he  think  of  my  logic  T  Page  303 ;  the 
dipping  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  ascribed  to 
“  the  (doter  prarimity  to  the  magnetic  pole  of 
the  earth.”  It  is  not  the  proximity,  but  the 
direction  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  pole  that 
causes  the  dipping. 

But  since  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  at¬ 


tempt  to  compress  into  an  article  a  tithe  of 
the  careless  slips  and  positive  mi^atements 
of  this  magnificently  erroneous  book  for  the 
intellectual  discipline  and  information  of 
young  minds,  I  shall  group  a  few  more  of 
them  in  the  least  compass  possible,  and  pass 
to  the  next  inquiry.  Thus,  we  are  here  in¬ 
formed  that  elasticity  “  causes  a  body  to  re¬ 
sume  its  shape  after  it  has  been  compressed 
or  etpandei,"  instead  of  extended,  which  denotes 
a  wholly  different  process ;  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  “  ceases  to  refloii  the  sun’s  rays  at  a 
greater  height  than  forty-five  miles” — a  fact 
about  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing  ;  that 
“  a  body  projected  upward  will  occupy  the 
same  time  in  its  ascent  and  descent” — relative 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  last  ar¬ 
ticle  ;  that  the  centrifugal  is  one  of  the  forces 
producing  circular  motion,  when  it  is  only  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  motion  ;  that  water  has  no  elas¬ 
ticity  ;  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  diminishes 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  but  does  not 
change  its  direction,  i.  the  form  of  its  path; 
that  all  connections  of  wheels  in  machinery 
are  called  gearing ;  that  waves,  do  not  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  ocean  to  a  depth  greater  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  times  their  height, 
when  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  be 
much  nearer  the  ^th  ;  that  gases  cannot  be 
converted  into  the  liquid  form ;  that  in  the  up¬ 
per  region*  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  no  pres¬ 
sure  ;  that  the  reason  why  we  see  single  with 
two  eyes  is  that  the  optic  nerves  cross  before 
reaching  the  brain  ;  ^at  the  principle  of  the 
electrical  machine  is  “  the  attraction  of  metal¬ 
lic  points”  (1)  ;  and  that  it  is  “  not  safe,  du¬ 
ring  a  thunder-storm,  to  take  shelter,  under  a 
tree,  beeauie — the  tree  attract*  the  fluid  I” 

HL  With  what  degree  of  Comfletemess  is 
the  subject  treated  ofj 
In  its  general  scope,  and  in  its  approach  to  an 
aggregation  of  the  leading  principles  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  physical  science,  and  to  a  con¬ 
nected  view  of  the  more  recent  discoveries, 
this  book  is  much  more  complete  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  that  of  Dr.  Comstock.  In  point  of 
accuracy  and  clearness,  it  falls  quite  as  far 
behind  even  that  unreliable  book.  Moreover 
in  the  proper  setting  forth  of  details  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  topics  making  up  the 
grand  divisions,  it  is  quite  defective  :  and 
there  are  still  many  cases  of  total  omission  of 
important  sutgects,  some  of  them  the  same  as 
those  noticed  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Comstock’s 
book  last  mimtb.  There  is  much  repetition. 
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and  some  lumber ;  hence  lem  room  for  much 
that  in  really  desirable.  Five  fnll  pages  are 
given  to  pictnres  of  Steamboats,  raUmty  Intitu 
and  the  last  well  enough,  in  less 

space  ;  the  first  two  familiar  to  children  who 
do  not  attend  school  and  pore  over  books  of 
science.  Sixty  four  pages  are  occupied  with 
Astronomy, — a  distinct  science  ;  while  there 
is  almost  nothing  on  Strength  Materials,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  practical  men  ; 
no  binocular  vision,  with  its  curious  results,  and 
so  on.  I  will  enlarge  the  list  of  omisions  if 
desired. 

IV.  What  I9  ther  approach  to  a  Natciul 
Method  T 

The  mind  of  the  tyro  in  any  science  is  in 
the  attitude  of  the  experimenter  and  discov¬ 
erer,  of  riper  yeara  He  is  coming  to  results 
before  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but  not  even 
conceived  of.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  like  the 
discoverer  of  riper  years,  he  should  proceed 
by  a  systematic  coni^  made  up  of  regular 
steps  of  induction  from  observed  facts,  and  de¬ 
duction  from  general  principlea  Hence,  facts 
should  always  first  be  presented ;  then  defini¬ 
tions,  inferences,  and  appiicationa  Not  the 
remotest  approach  to  such  a  system  marks  the 
conception  or  execution  of  the  book  under  ex¬ 
amination.  Law,  definition,  exception,  or  fact 
comes  first  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  hour, 
or  one  would  think,  in  some  parts,  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lota  An  inspection  of  the  book 
wiil  establish  my  assertion  on  this  point;  a 
single  example  only  can  be  stated. 

After  a  definition  of  the  Mechanical  Powers 
we  are  told  that  these  “  art  condrueted  on  the 
principle  that  what  is  gained  m  power  is  lost  in 
time/’  and  it  is  added,  “  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  Mechanica”  Now,  that  what 
is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time,  is  a  truth 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  machinery.  But  as 
here  stated,  bluntly  uid  without  preliminary 
or  preparation,  how  is  the  pupil  to  understand 
it  ?  I  aver  that,  taken  as  it  stands,  not  more 
than  one  mind  in  twenty  will  appreciate  its 
force  upon  reading,  examining  or  memorizing 
ii  It  is  incomprehensible.  And  why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  natural  method  of  the  mind’s  action 
is  not  regarded  in  it — nay,  is  outraged  by  ii 

The  chiid’s  mind,  and  that  of  youth,  is 
bright,  quick,  apprehensive ;  so  that  we  but 
present  naturally  before  it  that  whereon  it  can 
aoi  Most  children  are  ever  read^  with  in¬ 
ferences  ;  make  an  assertion  which  they  can 
comprehend,  and  with  all  the  promptitude. 


and  often  with  the  sagacity,  of  a  logician  of 
forty,  they  will  tell  you  what  fbUowt.  They 
will  do  this  because  in  them  the  inteliectual 
Ihculties,  reason  among  them,  are  in  tiie  state 
in  which  nature  designed, — healthy,  growing, 
active.  But,  my  dear  rir,  be  you  philosopher 
or  pedagogue,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
children’s  minds  cannot  perform  tasks  which 
are  not  to  be  expected  of  the  minds  of  adults. 
Not  a  whit  better  than  the  sage,  can  the  child 
reason  m  inverted  order ;  a  fact  of  which  school 
book-makers  are,  of  all  men,  apparently  most 
oblivions  1  .  If  the  principle  you  present  him 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  induction,  he  must 
have  bin /acts — befesre  and  above  all  else,  give 
him  his  facts ;  then  state  the  conclusiou,  and 
he  is  prepared  to  grasp,  to  possess,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  retain  it. 

The  mechanical  principle  above  given,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conclusion  from 
facta  The  facts  are  numerous  and  clear. 
Enough  of  them  could  have  been  stated  : 
perhaps  a  single  one,  clearly  and  accurately 
presented,  would  have  been  enough.  In  the 
book  an  illustration  follows,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  scholar  will  very  seldom  possess  himself 
so  clearly  of  the  idea  by  this  reversed  metho<l, 
as  he  would  if  he  proceeded  along  with  his 
instructor,  the  author,  by  natural  steps  from 
the  facts  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
But,  again:  it  is  said  that  these  so-called 
Powers  —  rather,  simple  machines,*  —  “  are 
constructed  on  the  principle,”  etc., — as  if 
there  were  a  choice  of  principles,  and  they 
could  be  constructed  on  some  other!  And, 
yet  again :  even  if  properly  deduced  and 
worded,  this  is  not  the  fundamental  law  of 
Mechanics,  but  only  of  the  equilibrium  of 
machines — which  is  a  small  part  of  Mechanics. 
How  could  an  author  well  compress  more 
blunders  of  method,  apprehension  and  state¬ 
ment  into  a  short  paragraph  T  And  how  un¬ 
fortunate  are  they  who  have  inflicted  upon 
them  as  science  such  trashy  sciolism  I 

y.  In  what  degree  is  CuLiBNKss  of  state¬ 
ment  and  idea  attained? 

A  few  samples  by  way  of  illustration.  We 
are  told  that  “  an  empty  bottle  held  horizon¬ 
tally  under  water  will  exhibit  the  -  same  pro¬ 
perty” — viz.,  impenetrability,  in  this  case,  of 
air.  But,  Jlrst,  the  bottle,  having  air  in  it,  is 
not  en^y  ;  secondly,  it  is  not  the  bottle,  but 
the  air  contained  that  exhibits  the  property. 
“  Inertia  is  the  remstanee  of  matter  to  a  change 
of  state,  etc.”  Now,  inertia  is  not  resistance. 
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bat  inactivity,  want  of  power  to  redst  or  do 
anything  elae ;  and  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  move  a  body,  the  resistance  arising  is  the 
rteult  of  its  inertia.  “  Compresubility  may  be 
defined  the  susceptibility  of  a' redaction  of 
the  limits  of  extension.”  A  pine  stick  in  the 
hands  of  a  genuine  Yankee,  is  very  susceptible 
of  “  a  reduction  of  the  limits  of  its  ezten- 
dou.”  That  gentleman  rapidly  reduces  the 
limits  of  the  extension  of  the  article  named, 
by  the  process  scientifically  known  as  vkMwg. 
But  I  never  could  learn  that  in  so  doing  he 
accomplished  any  very  distinct  compression 
of  the  stick ;  and  he  is  himself,  doubtless,  ig¬ 
norant  that  in  his  favorite  amusement  he  is 
illustrating  the  cornpreetibSity  of  matter  I  “  The 
tenacity  of  metals  is  much  increased  by  tuning 
them.”  How  T  end  to  endT  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  idea  the  author'  meant  to  con¬ 
vey  is,  combining  or  alloying  them.  “  Re¬ 
tarded  motion  produced  by  some  resistance.” 
Not  at  all ;  like  all  other  kinds  of  motion, 
this  is  produced  by  some  force ;  and  after  it 
is  so  produced,  the  retardation  of  it,  but  not 
the  motion,  is  occasioned  by  some  resistance. 

“  The  advantage  gained  by  the  wedge  is  in 
proportion  as  its  length  exceeds  the  thickness 
of  its  converging  sides.”  How  thick  are  its 
ades  T  The  author  means,  as  its  length  ex- 
teeds  the  breadth  of  its  back  or  butt ;  he 
should  have  said,  as  its  length  exceeds  half 
the  breadth  of  its  back. 

A  ball  or  flattened  weight  is  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  to  eoncerUrate 
the  effeOe  of  graeity  tn  a  single  point.”  No  such 
thing ;  if  the  pendulum  were  as  scraggy  as  an 
oak  tree  with  all  its  branches  on,  in  the 
laws  of  Mechanics,  the  effect  (not  effects)  of 
gravity  wodld  still  necessarily  be  concentrated 
in  a  single  point.  The  use  of  the  ball  is  to 
make  the  propelling  force  of  gravity  more 
efficient  against  the  resistance  of  the  air,  by  | 
bringing  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  pre-  I 
sent  the  least  possible  surface,  and  the  single 
point  referred  to — the  center  of  gravity— as 
near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  oscillation. 
In  the  desire  of  being  lucid,  the  author  in¬ 
forms  the  pupil  that  “the  terms  rartfaction 
and  condensation  are  applied  respectively  to  the 
sipansion  and  oonpression  of  a  body.”  Not  at 
all ;  the  latter  are  causes,  and  the  former  are 
respectively  their  effects.  Here  is  a  caption 
“  Mosioal  Sounds,  or  Habmont.”  The  “  or” 
in  this  case  implies  that  the  terms  are  ^nony- 
m(^  They  are  not  so ;  musical  sounds  may 
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exist  without  harmony,  or  even  melody.  Har¬ 
mony  is  the  concord  of  sound.  “  None  but 
luminous  bodies  can  be  seen  in  the  dark.” 
This  is  as  good  a  Hibernian  ism  as  one  could 
find  in  Punch ;  for  where  luminous  bodies  are 
to  be  seen,  it  is  not  dark ;  though  in  such 
place  the  degree  of  light  may  be  small.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  the  author  means  that  none 
but  luminous  bodies  can  be  seen  at  a  distanoe 
when  the  sun’s  or  moon’s  light  is  not  pre¬ 
sent.  Electricity  is  defined  “  an  imponderable 
agent  which  pervades  the  material  world, 
and  which  is  visible,  only  in  its  effects.” 
This  is  no  definition  ;  for  it  certainly  applies 
as  literally  to  heat  and  to  gravitation,  as  it 
does  to  electricity  1  Again  ;  “  It  is  exceedingly 
elastic,  susceptible  of  high  degrees  of  intensity, 
with  a'tendency  to  epalibrium  unlike  that  of 
any  other  known  agent”  Shame  on  such 
balderdash,  christened  science  I  Speaking  of 
the  effect  of  a  magnet  in  giving  to  sted  filings 
an  arrangement  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  curved 
lines,  and  which  is  clearly  the  wmrk  of  the 
magnetic  force,  the  author  says,  “  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  tile  effect  of  some  influence,  (a  very 
safe  conclusion ;  but  he  adds,)  whether  that 
of  electricity,  or  of  magnetism  alone,  w  not 
material  at  present  to  decide.”  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  to  decide  just  such  pobts  as  this, 
should  be  the  great  business  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

VI.  What  degree  of  Interest  has  this 
book  for  the  Student! 

On  this  point  I  am  saved  the  necessity  ot 
theorizing ;  for  the  practical  triid  of  this  book 
in  the  class,  has  shown  that  it  results  in  a 
deadness  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  interest, 
quite  commensurate  with  the  vagueness  and 
confurion  of  its  language  and  of  its  method 
of  explanation.  Intellectual,  like  moral  life, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  a  thing  of  a  magnetic 
quality.  Where  such  life  does  not  exist  in  an 
author,  it  will  not  appear  in  his  readers  or 
pupils;  save  in  the  exceptional  cases:  and 
these,  by  proving  their  possession  of  such  life, 
prove  their  superior  right  to  be  themselves 
the  authors  of  books  for  evoking  and  guiding 
the  youthful  thought  The  cuts  in  the  book 
under  review  are,  as  a  general  thing,  more 
than  usually  poor.  Its  style  is  in  a  degree 
gossiping ;  but  it  is  preeminently  sketchy,  dis¬ 
orderly,  vague,  and  given  to  needless  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  author  may,  or  he  may  not,  have 
written  a  passable  work  on  English  Composi¬ 
tion  ;  but  granting  that  he  had  done  so,  he 
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might  have  profited  by  the  doabt  whether  the 
ability  to  state  and  illustrate  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  rhetoric  necessarily  implied  also  the 
qualifications  for  evolving  lucidly,  succinctly, 
and  truthfully  the  grand  laws  of  physical 
science. 

It  would  be  our  wish,  had  we  not  already 
transcended  the  contemplated  bounds,  to 
speak  of  certain  other  books  upon  the  science 
under  consideration,  emanating  from  the 
brains  of  Boston  teachers  or  the  presses  of 
Boston  publishers.  Thus,  we  could  refer  to 
Tate's  Philosophy,  which  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  qualities  of  clear¬ 
ness,  directness,  and  comprehensibility,  and 
which  is  seldom  incorrect  in  a  statement  of 
fact  or  law ;  but  which  makes  so  many  entire 
omissions  of  important  subjects  or  indispensa¬ 
ble  particulars  and  details,  that  it  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  be  recommended  to  the  student  who 
desires  to  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  physical  science ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  devotes  much  space  to  Attronomy,  Chem- 
istry,  and  AgrkuUure  /—subjects  certainly  best 
handled  in  separate  text-books.  We  might 
also  examine  Spragtie’s  Philosophy,  a  book 
planned  with  the  idea  of  carrying  Mr.  Parker’s 
notion  to  its  perfection,  or  a  little  beyond  that 
point ;  since  instead  of  aiming  to  explain  a 
set  of  school-apparatus,  it  seems  to  have  con¬ 
templated  the  insinuating  of  itself  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  pupils  throughout  the 


country,  therein  to  perform  the  doable  office 
of  feeding  the  hungry  intellect  upon  natural 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  advertising  the 
business  of  a  certain  philoeoifiiical-instrument 
maker  in  the  modem  Athens.  But  as  this 
book,  chargeable  with  the  gravest  omissions, 
superfinities,  and  errors,  although  possessing 
in  a  good  degree  the  clearness  lacked  by 
others,  has  not  found  its  way  very  extenavely 
into  schools,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  o&. 
enpy  further  space  with  a  notice  of  it  here. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  been  peeping  at  Na¬ 
ture  through  the  optics  of  instractors  of 
youth,  and  those,  too,  rejoicing  in  a  habitat 
in  the  tn-disarU  center  of  refinement,  intellect¬ 
uality,  and,  we  suppose,  science,  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  you  will  advise  a  migration  of 
opticians  to  that  unhappy  city.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  led  to  inquire  who,  there,  or  in  thie 
metropoiii,  publish  long  lists  of  imperfect 
school-books ;  and  whether  these  books  do,  in 
fact,  find  their  way  over  all  our  enterprising 
and  prosperous  land;  and  whether,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  gain  to  the  coffers  of  a 
few  individuals,  such  books  are  really  made 
to  waste,  and  worse  than  waste,  the  precious 
hours  and  years  of  study  of  thousands  among 
the  generation  that  is  coming  and  soon  to 
come  upon  the  stage  of  active  life.  Qeuit 
custode*  ipsoe  auiodiett  Who  shaU  guard  the 
shepherds! 


THE  LITTLE  FEET. 


ONCE,  when  June-time  roees  came, 
In  our  garden  blooming  sweet, 

I  one  morning  in  the  mould. 

Found  the  prints  of  little  feet. 

Two  smaU  feet  which  deftly  trod 
f  Over  beds  of  Mignonette, 

All  across  the  Violets  blue. 

And  where  Peonies  were  set- 

None  of  these  had  staid  the  pair. 

In  their  light  uncertain  tread. 

Till  they  reached  a  blooming  rose, 
Fair  as  Lily’s  own  dear  head. 


There  the  little  feet  were  stayed— 
Tip-toe  prints  were  left  behind, 
Where  she  gathered  one  bright  bnd, 
Like'  her  own  pnre  opening  mind. 

Then  my  heart  grew  fond  to  trace 
All  the  prints  of  those  dear  feet,— 
And  my  fancy  saw  the  child, 
Golden-haired  and  winsome  sweet 

These  small  prints  upon  the  earth 
/  ’  Seemed  a  promise  to  me  given. 

That  my  little  one  shoold  not 
Over  soon  be  called  to  heaven. 

She  should  walk  with  maiden  grace,— 
Be  a  woman  in  bright  bowers, — 

And  her  noble  feet  should  walk 
Over  thorns,  to  find  the  flowers. 

Tears  were  gushing  to  my  eyes — 
Blessings  pouring  from  my  heart. 

And  my  lips  unconscious  cried, 

“Oh,  my  child,  how  dear  thou  art!” 

•t  . 

Tears  have  come  and  passed  away,—  , 
'  *  June-time  roses  as  of  yore 

Bless  the  summer  with  their  bloom, 

'  '  >  But  the  pretty  feet  no  more 

Leave  their  prints  upon  the  earth;— 

My  two  hands  the  little  feet 
Bound  together  still  and  cold. 
Underneath  the  winding-sheet. 

Daisies  grow  where  Lily  sleeps. 

And  the  rose-tree  blossoms  sweet,— 
Earth  is  passing  fair  I  know. 

But  I  miss  the  little  feet. 

Then  I  close  my  eyes  with  tears 
And  again  tiie  picture  trace. 

Of  the  summer  long  ago,  , 

Gladlier  made  by  Lily’s  face. 

And  I  watch  the  little  feet. 

All  along  the  darksome  road, — 

Down  the  valley  to  the  gate 
Of  the  Paradise  of  God. 

And  I  whisper,  “  it  is  well. 

Sometime  we  again  shall  meet — 

For  to  welcome  me  in  heaven 
First  will  come  the  little  feet.” 


46  Stayrsaant  Strest,  Ktw  York. 
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HINTS  FOR  HOUSE  IMPROVEMENT. 

BT  OKKTA8X  WHKELIB,  ABCHIXBCT. 

(AvOior  (ff  Rural  Honui,  Hornet  for  (he  Peafle,  <fc.,  ie  ) 

[Tau  Departmntt  will  hanoeforthform  a  ngnlar  fntnn  in  oar  Magadne,  and  in  it  will  be  foond  a  digeat  of 
all  that  Hr.  Wheeler  haa  bean  able  to  eotleet  together  tor  the  nae  of  an  intelligent  family  drela,  interaperaed 
with  anoh  illnatrationa  aa  aaam  likely  to  be  raloable. 

It  ia  partieolarly  reqaeated  that  oorreapondanta  will  feel  eneoaraged  to  oommonicate  on  each  topiea  aa  thia 
eempraheoaiTO  heading  anggeata,  and  in  return,  Ifr.  Wheeler  will  derote  hia  beat  abilitiea  to  reply  to  anqoiriea, 
and  to  giro  each  aid  aa  hia  profeaaional  purauita  enable  him  to  afford .] 


a  nroiti  oottaon. 


There  are  many  localities  in  which  stone 
walls  can  be  so  cheaply  built  as  to  in¬ 
duce  selection  of  this  material  for  a  country 
cottage  in  preference  to  brick  or  timber. 
Roughly  laid  rubble  walls  can  be  so  laid  as 
to  be  effective  and  pictnresqne  in  a|qpearance, 
and  every  way  durable  and  comfortable ;  but, 
from  canses  presently  ezplidned,  a  dislike  has 
spread  against  their  nse,  which  often  forbids 
employment  of  snch  material,  even  when  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  recommend.  The  evil 
principally  complidned  of  has  been  their 
dampness;  and  although,  properly  need,  there 
is  no  building  (AouU  be  so  dry  and  cool  aa  one 
constructed  with  outer  walls  of  stone,  care¬ 
lessness  in  laying  the  walla  and  a  want  of  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  simple  precautions,  entailing  i 


neither  increased  expense  nor  labor,  have 
made  the  objectim  on  this  score  frequently 
only  too  just. 

In  the  first  place,  the  upward  rise  of  damp 
firom  the  ground,  which  finds  its  way  upon,  be¬ 
tween,  and  through  the  walls  by  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  capillary  attraction,  may  always 
be  prevented  by  placing  above  the  ground 
two  or  three  courses,  and  just  under  the  first 
tier  of  beams,  either  a  layer  of  slate,  or,  if 
that  material  be  not  readily  obtainable,  a 
layer  of  fiagging,  the  entire  width  of  the  walL 
This  layer  moat  be  laid  in  gement,  and  no  in¬ 
ducement  must  be  allowed  to  persuade  an 
owner  from  insisting  upon  his  builder  doing 
sa  ’ 

I  The  next  precaotioo— only  generally  necee- 
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sary  when  the  stone  is  of  a  porons  or  spongy 
quality— is  to  see  that  the  bond  dontt,  which 
at  cerUdn  regnlar  interrals  traverse  the  walls, 
do  not  exactly  run  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall,  but  are  at  least  one  inch  recessed  from 
the  inner  facing  of  the  wall ;  for  example,  in 
a  wall  twenty  inches  thick,  let  these  bond 
stones  be  not  longer  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
inches.  By  this  means  dampness  will  not  be 
transmitted  through  the  walls,  inasmuch  as, 
in  what  is  called  rubble  work,  it  is  only  these 
bond  stones  which  have  the  grain  lying  at 
right  angles,  or  across  the  walls,  the  others 
being  as  in  their  natural  bed  in  the  quarry — 
parallel  with  the  surfaces,  and  hence  little 
likely  to  permit  outer  wet  to  penetrate. 

With  these  simple  precautions  a  stone  wall 
may  be  cheaply  laid  so  as  so  be  impervious  to 
damp. 

The  inner  plastering,  of  course,  must  be 
furred  out,  and  the  more  the  space  that  can 
be  left  between  the  inside  face  of  the  stone¬ 
work  and  the  lathing,  the  better. 

The  objection  to  this  space  affording  harbor 
for  rats  and  mice  may  be  completely  removed 
by  always  insisting  that  a  solid  course  of  ce¬ 
ment  shall  be  filled  in  between  the  wall  and 
furring  for  at  least  eight  inches  high  all 
round,  (or  as  high  as  the  base  board  of  the 
rooms.)  This,  and  equal  care  that  around 


window  flrames  and  the  insertion  of  other 
wood-work  in  the  outer  walls  the  same  filling 
in  shall  be  supplied,  will  with  certainty  secure 
a  dry,  cool,  and  vermin-proof  cottage. 

A  design  for  a  little  cottage,  the  walls  of 
which  are  to  be  of  stone,  is  here  presented. 
The  external  finish  is  of  the  plainest  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  architectural  effect  will  depend 
upon  the  broken  outlines  giving  projection 
and  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Any  situation,  except  one  upon  a  perfectly 
flat  lot  entirely  without  trees,  would  be  suita¬ 
ble  for  its  erection. 

It  is  in  the  style  of  the  English  Gothic,  but 
without  the  pointed  windows  and  severe  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  style.  The  roofs  are  of  high 
pitch,  affording  very  ample  space  in  the  at¬ 
tics.  The  rooms  upon  the  chamber  floor, 
however,  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  entirely 
free  from  the  objection  generally  made  to 
sleeping  apartments  in  such  cottages,  being  of 
suflBcient  height  to  allow  flat  ceilings,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  lofty  and  airy  attic  above,  will  be  al¬ 
ways  cool  and  pleasant 

The  accommodation  provided  in  this  little 
cottage  will  be  readily  understood  by  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor — the 
several  rooms  being  designated  by  letters,  to 
which  a  reference  assigns  their  intention. 


Brftrmct. 


A. — Entrance  HaU. 

B.  — ^Parlor. 

0. — Outside  Vei^da,  of  which  the  octag¬ 
onal  portion  can,  if  wished,  be  enclosed  with 
glass,  so  as  to  form  a  Conservatory. 
D^Dlning  Boom. 


R— Pantry,  China  closet,  and  entry  between 
Dining  Room  and  Kitchen:' 

F.  — Kitchen. 

G.  — Large  Store-room. 

H.  — Octagonal  Library. 


1 

■I 
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These  rooms  are  of  moderate  mze,  sofficient, 
however,  for  comfortable  use,— the  parlor  be¬ 
ing  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  exclnsive  of  the 
large  bey  window ;  the  dining-room  nineteen 
feet  by  fifteen ;  the  library  eighteen  feet  across ; 
the  hall  eight  feet  wide ;  the  kitchen  and  the 
store-room  occupying  a  space  fourteen  feet  by 
twenty-three. 

The  chamber  accommodation  can,  of  course, 
readily  be  estimated;  there  would  be  four 
large  rooms  over  the  principal  rooms  below ; 
two  smaller  hall  bedrocnna  at  each  end,  and  a 
bathing-room  over  the  store-room,  with  as 
many  sleeping-rooms  in  the  attic  as  the  fami¬ 
ly  cared  to  partition  ofll 

A  cellar  would  be  below  the  whole  house, 
containing  a  furnace  if  required,  a  convenient 
place  for  which  would  be  exactly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  under  the  hall,  and  to  which  the  stairs 
under  the  principal  flight  in  the  hall  would 
descend.  The  furnace  requisite  for  such  a 
oouse  would  be  Boynton’s  Ventilating  Fur¬ 
nace,  the  third  dze ;  and,  as  the  hot  air  flues 
20uld  enter  the  i>artition  walls  surrounding 
the  hall,  a  very  short  length  of  pipe  would  be 
necessary;  the  position  of  the  rooms  being  pe¬ 
culiarly  compact,  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  heating,  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  long  hori¬ 
zontal  pipes,  would  be  unusually  smalL 

The  exterior  of  tiie  cottage  may  be,  perhaps, 
too  severely  simple  and  un(»namental  for  the 
popular  taste  of  the  day,  but  I  have  pr^erred 
to  let  the  efTect  depend  entirely  upon  outlines, 
and  upon  the  distribution  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  building ;  the  rustic  and  solid  nature 
of  the  wall  material  seems,  moreover,  to  for¬ 
bid  other  than  the  most  honest  and  palpable 
development  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
constructive  details ;  the  roofs  have  no  cor¬ 
nice  other  than  a  moulding  just  sulflcient  to 
cover  the  ends  of  the  timber,  and  the  window 
frames  are  rimply  heavy  frames  set  within 
the  reveals  of  the  stone-work.  By  the  way, 
the  deeper  these  reveals  are  recessed,  the 
more  will  the  effect  be  heightened ;  one  of  the 
worst  faults  of  the  day  being  the  tendency  to 
bring  all  such  features  so  near  to  the  surface 
as  to  give  an  appearance  of  thinness  and  pov¬ 
erty  to  the  walls,  to  the  destruction,  too,  of 
all  those  fine  effects  of  deep  and  marked  shad¬ 
ows,  so  beautiful  in  old  buildings  and  so  dear¬ 
ly  loved  by  artists. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  is  estimated  at 
four  thousand  dollars,  plainly  finished,  and 
with  stone  abundant  an^  cheaply  laid. 
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The  same  design  might  be  carried  out  in 
brick  or  frame,  but  in  such  cases  the  detidli 
would  admit  more  ornamental  treatment. 

Thx  Gakdkn,  about  such  a  cottage  should  be 
lidd  out  in  broad  and  bold  features  rather 
than  on  an  elaborated  plan.  Trees  especiaDy 
riiould  be  sought  out,  particularly  evergreens, 
the  boldly  rising  cross  and  conical  apex  of 
the  tower  appearing  to  best  advantage  when 
rising  from  the  dark  masses  of  foliage  such 
as  these  beautiful  trees  and  riirube  afford. 

There  is  a  character  of  life  about  ever¬ 
greens,  especially  in  winter,  which  it  is  ve^ 
desirable  to  cherish,  and  a  house  never  so  Ibl- 
ly  seems  a  home  as  when  set  amid  them.  It 
is  true  that  a  prejudice  exists  against  them 
when  too  near  a  honse,  firom  the  notion  that 
they  create  damp ;  but  if  not  planted  so  close 
together  as  to  hinder  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  they  cause  leas  moisture  in  summer  than 
deciduous-leaved  plants,  and  absolutely  none 
in  winter,  from  the  absence  of  all  evaporation. 
Berides,  by  not  casting  leaves  in  the  fall,  they 
neither  disfigure  the  dressed  grounds  nor  cause 
trouble  to  the  gardener. 

The  various  members  of  the  pine  or  fir 
tribe,  particularly,  merit  cultivation ;  amongst 
them  is  one  which  has  a  peculiarly  happy 
adaptation  with  architectural  forms — the 
pimu  pinea,  or  stone  pine,  an  evergreen  but 
little  used,  but  really  the  fittest  tree  of  all  to 
be  in  close  proximity  with  an  architectural  de- 
rign.  A  beautiful  coniferous  plant  has  re¬ 
cently  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape  gardeners,  which  I  would  like 
to  suggest  for  experiment  here ;  this  is  the 
eryptomeria  jtfomea,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  stately  evergreens  that  the  lover  of  bean- 
tiful  forms  could  desire. 

Speaking  of  landscape  gardeners,  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  an  anecdote  of  an  English 
worthy,  a  member  of  that  profesriem,  who,  at 
a  time  when  a  rincere  desire  to  beautify  the 
lovely  scenery  that  nature  has  lavidied  about 
the  smiling  glades  of  our  mother  land,  gave 
him  such  opportunity,  took  advantage  ot 
the  value  set  upon  his  art  by  the  wealthy,  and 
assumed — as  did  many  with  him,  airs  and  au¬ 
thority  that  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerat¬ 
ed  but  for  appreciation  of  the  art  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mysteries  of  which  they  pre¬ 
tended.  Then  was  the  time  for  gardening 
quacks,  who  flourished  so  vigorously  as  to 
arouse  at  length  a  storm  of  abuse  and  infig- 
nation,  led  on  by  Pope  and  other  masters  of 
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■arcann,  until  the  pretenders  were  driven  ont, 
and  better  knowledge,  and  better  taste  found 
better  artiste  to  develope  them.  The  tale  is 
one  that  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon  told  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lander,  and  is  g^ven  by  the 
latter  in  these  words : 

HU  grace,  being  deeiroas  to  improre  the  scenery 
of  Gordon  Outle,  invited  a  certain  landscape  gardener 
from  Kngland,  one  whom  we  shall  forbear  to  name, 
though  he  U  long  since  dead  ;  bat  we  shall  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  one  of  that  class  who 

<*  With  charts,  pedometers,  and  rales  in  hand, 

Advance  trinmphant,  and  alike  lay  waste 

The  forms  of  Natoie  and  the  works  of  taste.  . 

To  improve,  adorn,  and  poiish  they  profess  ; 

Bat  thane  the  goddess  whom  they  came  to  drtst." 

The  gentieman,  delicate  and  indolent,  the  weather 
was  gloomy  and  unfavorable  for  some  eight  days  or 
so,  and  he  preferred  the  comforts  of  a  book  and  an 
easy'Kshair  in  the  drawing-room  to  exposing  himseif  to 
the  raw  damps  which  prevailed  abroad.  Bat  as  he 
thus  lacked  exercise  of  limb  oat  of  doors,  he  made  ap 
for  the  want  of  it  by  exercise  of  jaws  within  ;  and  the 
dake’s  venison,  and  hock,  and  claret,  safCered  seriously 
from  hU  daily  attacks.  But  ten  days’  enjoyment  of 
thU  “  castle  of  indolence  ”  had  notgone  over  hU  head 
trhen  certain  alarming  twinges  in  hU  toe  taught  him, 
one  evening,  that  an  old  monitor  was  about  to  revisit 
him,  to  remind  him  of  the  infinite  nothingness  and  van¬ 
ity  of  all  human  happiness,  and  next  day  he  was  laid 
up  in  bed  with  a  swingeing  fit  of  the  gout.  Some 
weeks  of  great  suffering  and  of  gradual  convalescence, 
brought  him  back  again  to  bU  easy-chair ;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  he  became  so  far  well  as  to  be  able  to  return  to 
hU  venison  and  claret ;  and,  finally,  one  clear  sunshiny 
day  he  ventured  forth  on  crutches  into  the  lawn  before 
the  castle.  There,  levelling  hU  opera-  glass  silently 
around  him  for  some  time,  he  begged  to  know  in  what 
direction  lay  the  course  of  the  river  Spey  ;  and,  on  thU 
being  explained  to  him, — “Hal”  said  he  gravely,  “I 
thought  so  and  then  pointing  to  a  grove  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  old  forest  trees  which  stood  at  some  dUtance  in 
the  park,  “  we  must  open  a  view  in  that  direction. 
Your  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  order  those  trees  to  be 
cat  before  next  season,  when  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
revisiting  Gordon  Gastle,  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  their 
removal  before  going  &rther.”  Next  morning  this 
tastemonger  took  hU  departure.  The  noble  trees  which 
he  condemned  bowed  their  mighty  heads  before  the  axe, 
as  many  noble  heads  have  bowed  before  it,  under  the 
■entences  of  judges  no  less  unworthy  and  merciless, 
nre  seasons  revolved,  and  so  did  the  wheeU  of  the 
tastemonger’s  carriage,  which  brought  him  back  to 
Gordon  Gastle,  where  the  same  scene  of  sloth,  easy- 
ebair,  eating  venison,  hock,  claret,  gout  admonitory 
«i«s  gout  mordant,  recovery,  and  revUitation  of  the 
ground  took  place.  How,  it  happens  that  the  Spey  op¬ 
posite  to  Gordon  Castle  cuts  against  lofty  friable  banks, 
of  a  bright  red-colored  mortar,  which  are  perpetually 
ommbling  down  ^  and  although  these  were,  at  the  time 
we  speak  of^  for  the  most  part  hidden  by  the  younger 
and  mors  distant  woods  towards  the  boundary  of  the 
park,  yet  it  so  happened,  that  whereas  no  part  of  the 
water  of  the  Spey  was  visible,  the  tastemonger  had  no 


occasion  to  use  his  opera-glass  to  discover  a  broad 
stretch  of  blood-red  back,  whieh,  bemg  higher  than  the 
rest,  was  seen  towering  most  oihnsively  over  the  deli¬ 
cate  greeiu  of  the  offscape,  like  a  troop  of  heavy  dra- 
gootu  looking  over  a  hedge.  “  We  must  throw  a  clump 
up  in  that  direction,”  said  the  tastemonger,  waving 
his  hand  toward  the  place  with  a  very  important  air  ; 
“  we  must  have  a  clump  on  that  gentle  swell,  to  shut 
out  yonder  hideous  brickfield.”  “A  clump f”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Duke,  with  horror  in  his  eyes,  “  Why,  my 
good  Sir,  on  that  very  gentle  swell  grew  those  goodly 
trees  which  you  ordered  to  be  cut  last  year,  and,  if  you 
choose  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  fact,  you  may  go  yon¬ 
der  to  look  at  the  roots  which  are  yet  remaining  I” 
The  gentleman  was  silent ;  the  Duke  left  him  to  his 
own  meditations ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  had 
shame  enough  left  to  desire  his  carriage  to  be  got  ready 
and  to  order  it  to  transport  him  whence  he  cams,  an 
order  which  his  Grace  took  no  trouble  to  thwart  or  to 
retard. 

ITEMS. 

Malerialim  in  Ardiitecture. 

HE  doctrine  of  some  writers  of 
the  present  day,  under  favor, 
seems  to  incline  too  much  to¬ 
wards  materialism  in  art  Too 
much  stress  is  Itud  upon  sound¬ 
ness  and  honesty  of  material, 
and  too  little  upon  artistic  mer¬ 
it  of  design.  It  is  of  course,  obvious  that  satis¬ 
faction  is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  find  that 
what  is  beautiful  in  design  is  farther  set  off 
by  corresponding  worth  of  execution  and  ma¬ 
terial,  but  it  is  an  error  to  think  the  latter  a 
higher  excellence  than  the  former,  or  an  artist 
excused  if  he  build  a  thoroughly  admirably 
constructed  edifice,  every  way,  moreover, 
adapted  to  its  destination,  but  devoid  of  exter¬ 
nal  elegance  and  beauty  of  form. 

Of  course  we  have  greater  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  a  fine  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha 
printed  in  clear  and  well  cut  type  upon  the 
best  of  paper,  but  the  noble  poem  loses  not 
its  stately  cadence  when  read  from  a  cheap 
copy  upon  poor  paper  and  in  coarsest  type. 

Poor  and  tawdry  imitations  of  noble  forms 
in  fiimsy  material  are  bad  and  to  be  deprecat¬ 
ed,  but  there  is  no  need  to  decry  all  means  of 
pleasing  the  eye  because  the  thing  done  is  not 
done  by  means  the  most  durable  or  direct. 
Granted  that  every  building  should  be  care¬ 
fully  and  substantially  built  and  put  together ; 
— this  of  course — but  that  a  man  building  a 
well  constructed,  strong  brick  cottage,  must 
not  ornament  it  unless  his  carvings  and  deco¬ 
rations  are  in  stone,  which  his  meaiu  will  oer- 
ttdnly  forbid,  is  nonsense.  If  the  omtunenU- 
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tion  he  pat*  on  ii  in  iteelf  beautiful,  and  ar- 
tiatic  design  has  oarefullj  developed  its  forms 
and  application,  better  have  such  ornamenta¬ 
tion  in  wood  or  plaster  or  cement,  than  none 
at  all ;  the  only  proviso  I  would  make  being 
that  no  lie  is  told,  and  that  the  stone  be  not 
hinted  at  so  as  to  seek  to  impose  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  show  of  a  money  display  by  use  of  a  cost¬ 
ly  material.  But  where  the  idea  is  to  give  an 
ornamental  and  cheerful  display  only — why 
then  let  the  cheaper  material  be  used  rather 
than  go  without 

If  the  eye  of  taste  finds  gratification  in  a 
beantifbl  building,  but  sees  that  details  which 
heavier  outlay  would  have  enabled  the  owner 
to  have  afforded  of  stone  are  in  a  less  costly 
material,  is  the  architect  less  worthy  of  praise  I 
We  know  indeed  that 

“  A.  Mint  in  enp«  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn 
but  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  design  is  doubly 
admirable  if  executed  in  stone  instead  of  in 
some  cheaper  material. 

In  fact  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  when 
one  looks  around  the  cities  of  this  country  (and 
not  this  country  only),  that  a  more  perishable 
material  had  not  been  more  frequently  select¬ 
ed;  for  the  ungainly  ugliness  of  only  too 
many  public  buildings  has  unfortunately  been 
wrought  out  of  materials  every  way  so  dura¬ 
ble  that  the  tooth  of  Time,  the  destroyer,  will 
only  too  slowly  gnaw  them  away,— and  so  for 
time  to  come  they  must  stand  till  some  happy 
re-distribution  of  street  arrangements  swallows 
them  up  whole. 

One  reason  that  decoration  produced  by 
cheap  processes  of  execution,  by  fictitious  ma¬ 
terials,  by  graining,  marbling,  and  cast  orna¬ 
ments,  displeases,  is,  that  the  display  made  by 
them  is  generally  so  ostentatious  as  to  proclaim 
them  at  once  to  be  “shams;”  whereas, more 
sparingly  and  more  judiciously  employed, 
oven  “  sham  ”  could  not  be  reproached  with 
being  at  variance  with  good  taste  or  necessa¬ 
rily  indicative  of  a  bad  taste. 

The  employment  of  a  cheaper,  more  easily 
procured  or  more  ductile  material  to  embody 
an  elegant  design  is  perfectly  allowable,  and 
indeed  to  be  commended  where  it  is  not  made 
to  minister  to  vulgar  tawdriness  or  paltry 
pomp ;  it  is  not  the  material  but  the  intention 
and  use  that  make  it  in  good  taste  or  repug¬ 
nant  thereto. 

It  is  certainly  not  intended  by  these  remarks 
to  put  the  substitute  upon  a  par  with  the  real 
materials  so  counterfeited ;  but  rather  than  to 


use  none,  let  the  “  diam  ”  be  employed.  Sure¬ 
ly  it  is  inconsistent,  first  to  encourage  people 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  architectural  beauty 
and  ornament,  and  then  to  tell  them  they 
must  not  attempt  to  gratify  it  if  their  means 
be  at  all  limited.  Beauty  of  design  and  skill- 
fulness  of  execution  will  ennoble  any  material ; 
and  after  all,  the  durability  of  any  of  the 
cheaper  substitutes  employed  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  utmost  possible  limits  of  human  re¬ 
quirement  For  monuments,  either  family  or 
of  a  nation,  and  for  ail  works  that  in  their  na¬ 
ture  should  show  intention  of  permanence, 
such  substitutes  for  the  real  material  should 
never  be  allowed,  but,  as  we  do  not  build  our 
dwellings  for  centuries,  (nor,  fortunately  for 
us,  did  our  forefathers,  or  we  should  now  be 
afflicted  with  a  vast  number  of  houses,  too 
solid  to  be  destroyed,  and  yet  full  of  every 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  architecture  of  an  imperfectly  civilized 
period  provided,)  we  can  safely  use  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  our  means  allow. 

In  fact,  in  internal  situations  at  all  events, 
“  sham  ”  will  last  quite  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  fabric;  scagliola  columns,  for  example, 
will  probably  even  outlive  plaster  ceilings  and 
oak  fioors ;  whilst,  for  the  exterior,  the  mate¬ 
rials  cheaply  substituted  for  stone  may  be 
made  to  last  quite  as  long  as  the  building  is 
wished  to  endure. 

But,  whilst  the  writers  referred  to  have 
made  such  onslaught  upon  “  sham,”  none  have 
told  us  what  else  to  do ;  instead  of  declaim¬ 
ing  as  they  do  against  mock  materials,  it 
would  be  better  were  they  to  show  us  artistic 
conceptions  and  ideas  worthy  of  being  real¬ 
ized.  After  all,  it  is  a  sorry  creed,  that  holds 
that  artistic  value  cannot  be  conferred  upon 
the  most  ordinary  substances,  and  by  over¬ 
lauding  the  work  of  such  as  are  intrinsically 
valuable,  makes  brute  matter  the  master  of 
the  vehicle  of  mind  I 

An  old  proverb  says,  “  whep  the  devil  can¬ 
not  swim,  he  throws  the  blame  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;” — those  who  rail  so  furiously  at  “  shams  ” 
follow  in  the  wake  of  that  gentleman. 

JlN  EBUIMTE  OONTKACTOR. 

The  papers  have  lately  been  poking  fbn  at 
the  spelling  and  writing  of  tenders  that  me¬ 
chanics  have  put  in  for  various  city  improve¬ 
ments,  and  these  having,  as  I  notice,  been 
transferred  into  trans-Atlantic  Journals,  the 
following,  taken  verbatim  from  the  minutes 
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of  •  recent  trinl  at  Winchelma,  England,  may 
be  fairly  pleaded  as  a  set  off : 

Ax  laoMTB  OoxnuoioB.— In  the  eonne  of  n  trial  at 
Winehdsea  the  other  dhy,  on  a  bnildar’i  bill,  the  fol- 
lowins  acreement  wae  pnt  in ; 

“I  Heara  Giee  to  BUd  T  Cottagea — to  Be  Good  eub- 
itanchell  Built  BuUdlngi.  The  Bed  roomi  papperd 
and  Cnbbrets  in  them  alL  Chimlej  poU  toallehimlea. 
Boome  eatoh  the  lame  sice.  Hone;  to  be  paid  when 
Finiihed  and  a  Prored  b;  Both  an;  thing  foigoten  and 
Neiaai;  to  dons  ia  a  Orae  to  Do  it.” 

CODOB  HJNDNESS. 

An  endeavor  to  direct  popular  taste  would 
be  incomplete  were  not  a  few  remarks  made 
upon  the  value  of  color  in  all  decorative  ^ 
effects.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  find  a ' 
correct  appreciation  of  different  hues  and 
their  beauty  in  combination  or  contrast,  than 
to  find  a  capability  to  appreciate  beauty  in 
form  or  outline.  In  fact,  so  singularly  obtuse 
do  many  persons  seem  to  the  effects  of  color, 
that  the  attention  of  the  scientific  has  been 
aroused,  and  the  fact  has  been  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  exists  a  defect  which  may  be 
called  color-blindness  amongst  persons  upon 
whom  the  experiments  have  been  tried  to  an 
extent,  the  statistics  of  which  are  most  start¬ 
ling. 

Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  care¬ 
fully  analysed  this  curious  but  important  mat¬ 
ter,  and  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  his 
researches,  of  which  may  briefiy  be  stated : — 

1st  That  the  affection  is  much  more  prev¬ 
alent  than  is  generally  imagined. 

2nd.  That  red  and  green  (by  the  way 
the  colors  generally  used  in  rul-road  signal¬ 
ing  for  danger.)  are  those  which  are  most  fre- 
qnentiy  confounded  with  each  other  by  the 
subjects  of  color-blindness. 

3rd.  That  color-blindness  implies  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  confusion  in  distinguishing  between  two 
or  more  colors,  but  an  imperfect  appreciation 
of  color  altogether  as  a  quality  of  bodies. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  result  of  the 
investigation  made  that  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
stances  of  this  color-blindness  were  of  the 
male  sex  This  fact  (account  for  it  how  we 
may)  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
it  seems  to  explain  how  the  fur  sex  have  that 
general  fondness  for  and  knowledge  of  colors 
which  enables  them  to  select  colors  in  dress, 
which  not  only  are  so  tasteful  in  themselves 
but  (mors  difficult  still  to  choose)  are  so  beau¬ 
tiful  in  combination. 

Other  men  of  science  have  arrived  at  the 
same  results,  and  have  given  cases  proving  as 


follows :  Prevost  has  shown  that  the  ezistmiee 
of  this  defect  may  be  looked  for  m  one  tiiaU 
jMTton  in  eoary  twenty.  Seebeck,  of  Berlin, 
gives  a  greater  ratio,  declaring  that  of 
the  students  of  the  Universities  he  found  it 
amongst  five  in  forty. 

Bartholomew,  the  American  sculptor,  now, 
unhappily  for  art,  sleeping  in  death  in  Italy, 
was  affiicted  in  this  way ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  the  affectiou  is  so  general  that  its  possi¬ 
bility  of  cure  and  its  influence  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  investigated. 

Taking  the  data  given,  with  the  curious  ex- 
ceptiou  in  favor  of  the  ladies,  the  only  safe 
rule  must  for  the  present  be  for  the  architect 
or  artist,  to  refer  all  matters  connected  with 
colored  decoration,  to  their  taste  and  less  sus¬ 
pected  appreciation ;  and  in  all  such  cases, 
consult  the  mistress  of  the  house  rather  than 
the  master. 

A  GLANCE  BAOKWAKD. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note  how 
many  of  the  inventions  and  seeming  improve¬ 
ments  that  engage  public  attention  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  can  be  proved  to  have  once  belonged 
to  an  age  and  people  nearly  forgotten  or  un¬ 
known.  What  in  art  or  even  science  is  new, 
and  what  a  restoration,  onecouid  hardly  dare 
to  say,  for  research  so  constantly  brings  to 
light  among  the  relics  of  the  fai^gone  past, 
something  so  exactly  like  what  we  teach  our¬ 
selves  to  suppose  to  be  novel  and  original  with 
us,  that  we  are  puzzled  how  to  give  credence 
to  the  evidence  of  our  sensea 

No  forms  (for  instance)  as  those  of  v^ich 
careful  design  has  given  to  modern  pottery 
for  articles  of  domestic  use,  have  so  largely 
been  approved  by  correct  taste,  as  those  which 
research  has  discovered  to  have  been  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  treasures  of  lost  art  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have 
brought  to  light,  and  which  have  lain  forgot¬ 
ten  and  unknown  for  so  many  centuries. 

But  what  will  Americans  or  Mr.  Hobbs  say, 
when  told  that  recent  exploration  has  brought 
to  light  that  four  thousand  years  ago  the 
Egyptians  had  in  common  use  a  lock  made 
upon  a  principle  identical  with  tiiat  which  the 
j  learned  locknnith  of  to-day  declares  to  be 
the  only  safe  erhed  by  which  a  lock’s  perfect 
usefulness  can  be  secured, — “  namely,  that  of 
several  squumte  independent  and  movable 
detainers  of  the  bolt,  each  being  lifted  to  its 
proper  place  I7  corresponding  projections  or 
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puts  of  the  kej.”  Not  only  the  Egyptiana, 
bat  the  same  aathority  aaeerte  that  the  Chiaeee 
had  in  use  a  lock  made  in  preoiaely  the  aame 
manner,  and  that  the  modem  combination 
lock  ia  bat  an  onaaapected  revlTal  of  the 
aame  mechaniam  that  perhaps  aerred  Pha¬ 
raoh  to  aecare  hia  ooffera  or  Confacina  hia 
tableta. 


HE  world  of  art  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  promiaing  children  in 
Bartholomew  the  Scalptor,  whose 
death  at  Naples,  on  the  flrat  of 
May,  the  Press  has  recently  an- 
noonced. 

An  American — a  native  of  Col¬ 


chester,  Connecticnt,  and  in  the  very  dawnlng- 
prime  of  fullest  life,  he  has  been  swept  away 
Inst  as  bis  manly  and  untiring  straggles  had 
Drought  him  within  grasp  of  success  and  fame. 

Those  who  remember  his  invincible  energy 
that  nothing  could  tame,  his  straargles  through 
illness,  poverty  and  hardships,  such  as  would 
seem  incredible  in  a  romance,  will  have  a  sad¬ 
dened  reminiscence  of  his  later  days  when  the 
facts  of  his  brief  illness  and  almost  unlooked- 
for  death  are  told. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  brief  life  experiences,  both  in 
his  own  country  and  in  the  land  of  his  labors 
and  his  successes  abroad. — Gifted  once  with  a 
manly  beauty  such  as  would  distinguish  its 
possessor  amid  noble  men  in  any  land,  with 
complexion  of  a  delicacy  so  pure  as  to  have 
been  almost  effeminate  had  it  not  been  contrast¬ 
ed  by  his  piercing  eye  and  jet  black  brilliant 
hair, — and  then  by  the  ravages  of  the  small¬ 
pox  scarred  and  pitted  and  changed  so  that  his 
Mends  might  hardly  have  known  him ;  fight¬ 
ing  against  poverty  and  a  slow  appreciation  in 
his  early  days — and  then  when  on  his  last  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  country  but  a  year  ago, 
the  people  rose  in  honor  to^receive  him,  and  in 
proud  and  happy  laudation  of  him  and  his 
friend,  the  artist  Church,  gave  a  public  dinner 
at  Hartford — and  he  is  able  to  return  to  Italy 
laden  with  commissionB  and  with  generous  aid 
and  hearty  wishes — Death  calls  him  from  his 
triumphs  and  his  memory  is  all  that  American 
art  can  clum  as  her  own. 

First  apprenticed  as  a  Dentist,  then  labor¬ 
ing  hard  to  develops  the  artist  soul  within  him 
as  a  painter— but  abandoning  the  brash  from 
the  lingalar  defect  previously  touched  upon, 


that  prevented  hia  proper  comprehension  ol 
colors  so  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
red  from  green,— he  made  his  first  right  step 
by  attempting  to  model  from  nature,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  executing  a  boat  of  Flora,  which 
was  so  full  of  intrinsio  beauty  and  farther 
promise  as  to  fix  him  firmly  in  the  path  he  has 
since  so  laboriously  and  with  such  high  suc¬ 
cess  followed. 

Mb.  BABTHOLoaonr  laftthls  eoQntrjriiilSSO,  onboarS 
th«  Pcyonu,  bonndtoGanoa,  with  onlxSSOinhiipoak- 
et  H*  had  resolvad  to  go  to  Italy  to  study  his  pn^ 
fesslon,  trusting  to  his  enaigy  and  self-relianoo  for  tha 
means  oi  replenishing  his  scanty  pone.  The  Teasel  ia 
which  he  sailed  was  a  wretchedly  appointed  craft,  and 
Bskiboioiibw  was  severely  UI  during  the  whole  voyage. 
On  the  forty -seventh  day  he  was  set  on  shore  on  the 
coast  otFrance,  where  he  was  seised  as  a  suspicious 
personage.  He  was  taken  in  a  cart  to  Hyres,  his  par¬ 
son  was  searched,  his  luggage  overhauled,  his  mattress 
ripped  to  pieces,  to  discover  evidence  to  prove  whether 
he  was  not  a  smuggler,  and  he  was  then  sent  forward 
to  Toulon  to  undergo  further  examination.  Finally 
liberated,  he  made  hia  way  to  Harseilles,  took  passage 
on  board  the  steamer  for  dvita  Veochia,  and  arrived  ia 
Borne  four  days  aftoward.  He  immediately  applied 
himself  to  his  art,  but  for  the  first  year  received  but 
little  encouragement.  His  industry,  however,  was  on- 
abated,  and  several  woAs  were  the  firuit  of  hU  toll. 
His  first  customer  was  Ur.  Wlc.Oao.  Bud  of  Baltimore, 
a  gentleman  of  fine  artistio  tastes,  whose  admiration  of 
EuaBOLomw  lad  him  to  purchase  aU  tha  sculpture 
he  had  then  finished.  Soon  after,  Ur.  BtsiDOLOimw 
filled  up  an  order  tar  Ur  Esocd  Pbir,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  double  the  price  agreed  upon.  Among  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  subsequent  works,  were  Us.  SaimL  K. 
Giobob  of  Baltimore,  and  Uessrs.  Fbbdbbick  UiSQuaBS 
andE.  CoBsraa,  of  New-York,  Ur.  EBsarua  CoBnnta,  oi 
Albany,  Ur.  PaBiw  Stbybbs  and  Urs.  aaouBBar,  ct 
Hartford. 

His  finished  statues  are:  “  Paradise  Lost,”  “Com¬ 
merce,”  >*  Sappho,”  “Calypso,”  “Oampasse,” 
“  Shepherd  Boy,”  “Infant  Pan  and  Uxard,”  “Truant 
Boy,”  “  Genius  of  Painting,”  “  Genius  of  Unsic,” 
**  Evening  Star,*’  “  Uoming,”  and  “  Washington  j”  his 
baa  teliefii  are  “  Homw  led  by  the  Genius  of  Poetry,” 
“  Belisatius  at  the  Porta  Pinciana,”  “  Hagar  and  lah- 
maal,”  “  Bath,  Naomi  and  Orpha,”  “  Youth  and  Old 
Age,”  several  “  Uonuments,”  one  of  which  was  to 
“  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton;”  andhehadjustfinlah- 
ad  a  group  of  “  Ganymede  and  the  Bsgle  of  Jupiter,** 
which  was  placed  in  the  haadsof  the  engraven  Iw  the 
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The  artf  of  production,  thoee  arte  by  which 
raw  material  aaeames  forms  and  shapes  adapt¬ 
ed  for  necessity  or  for  some  nse  in  the  many 
wants  of  life,  have  at  length  borrowed  aid 
flrom  the  arts  of  dedgn,  so  that  constmctiTe 
skill  and*  artistic  concepUon  walk  hand  in 
hand.  True — not  orer  steady  or  perfect  is 
this  march — rather  a  feeble  and  interrupted 
progreei — but  the  junction  has  been  made, 
and  to  h  is  dne  the  many  beantiftil  forms  of 
isefnlneas  that  housekeepers  in  this  day  eiyoy. 

The  public  exhibition  of  manufactured  art 
in  Tarioos  great  cities  of  the  world  has  aided 
immensely  the  effort  to  improve  our  many 
osefnl  articles  of  daily  need— onr  cnpe,  our 
knives,  onr  pots  and  kettles,  can  all  be  se¬ 
lected  of  pleasing  and  appropriate  forms,  and 
it  is  one  pleasant  feature  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  their  beauty  have  neither  im¬ 
paired  their  usefulness  nor  simplicity. 

Of  the  more  ornamental  adjuncts  of  home, 
the  mantel  ornaments,  the  household  furni¬ 
ture,  the  out-door  garden  embellishments, 
ie.,  an  infinite  variety  of  tasteful  forms  can 
be  selected  from,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  manufacturers  here  are  eager  in  the  race 
with  European  skill,  and  that  neither  dedgns 
nor  the  articles  themselves  need  be  sent  for 
across  the  Ivoad  Atlantic. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  has  become  one  of 
very  great  value  and  importance  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and,  in  fact,  the  use  of  this  material  is 
oecoming  one  of  the  grave  questions  of  the 
day,  and  deserves  a  thorough  and  intelligent 
investigation ;  for,  though  there  seems  no  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  its  use  can  be  carried, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  either  its 
tastefhl  or  prudent  employment  has  been 
adopted  by  architects. 

But  for  ornamental  embellishments,  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  all  articles  of  hollow  ware,  its  ap¬ 
propriateness  is  unquestioned,  and  hmoe  the 
growing  demand  for  articles  somannfVtctnred. 

For  vases,  for  garden  ornaments,  fonntitina, 
railings,  and  the  like;  for  many  articles  of  in- 
ride  embellishment  or  utility,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  and  eztenrively  used. 


For  inride  fixtures  against  a  wall  in  which 
strength  is  required  with  lightness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  pattern,  many  beautiful  brackets  are 
made,  and  as  these  have  a  durability  snpeti<» 
to  plaster,  with  a  bettw  susceptibility  of  grace- 
M  sharpness  of  ornamentation,  the  eye  of 
taste  would  generally  give  them  the  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Of  these,  the  design  given  of  a  bracket,  such 
as  could  be  employed  to  support  a  fiower  bas¬ 
ket  or  other  light  ornamental  fancy  article,  is 
of  very  graceful  outline  and  of  considerable 
merit  of  design,  and  is  one  of  the  patterns 
manufactured  by  Janes,  Beebc^  &  Co.,  of  New 
York — a  house  which  has  done  much  to  raiss 
the  standard  of  taste  of  all  articles  of  domes 
tic  utility  and  ornament. 


osKDODmi.  nowsa  bkaoer. 

One  of  more  compact  form,  adapted  to  sup¬ 
port  a  vase  such  as  presently  follows,  or  a 
small  statuette  or  similar  solid  ornament,  is 
likewise  given.  This  originated  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  manufacturing  art  fostered  by 
the  London  Art  Journal,  and  is  of  extreme 
beauty  and  gracefulness. 
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The  Annexed  dedgn  for  k  flower  Tue  ie  of 
■Lagoler  parity  of  form  end  embelliehment, 
end  ie  edepted  ee  e  mentel  omement,  or  to  be 
pleoed  upon  e  pedeetel  or  breoket. 


In  recent  Englidi  pepere  ie  ennoonoed  the 
death  of  Herbert  Minton,  of  Stoke  upon 
Trent,  at  the  age  of  8S. 

Mr.  Minton  hed  done  more  in  hie  wej 
to  advance  the  progreee  of  art,  and  to  flU 
oar  hooaee,  chnrches,  and  pablio  baildinga 
with  beauty  than  any  man  of  hie  day. 

Hie  revival  of  the  almost  lost  manolbctare 
of  Encaostic  Tiles,  for  floor  and  wall  decora¬ 
tions;  his  saccess  at  the  London,  Paris  and 
New  York  great  Art  Exhibitions,  and  the 
nnivorsal  favor  with  which  his  prodnctions 
have  been  received  and  adopted  in  ihis  conn- 
try.  are  mattars  that  all  most  be  more  or  leas 
familiar  with. 

His  recent  great  work — the  nse  of  these 
beantifnl  tiles  at  the  Capitol  of  Washin^n, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Miller  and  CMtes 
of  New-York,  who  are  agents  for  the  man- 
nfactory,  (still  of  coarse  contlnaed).  This 
firm  have  imported  and  kept  on  hand  for 
several  years  ad  assortment  of  the  different 
patterns  made,  and  lay  the  flooring  when  re¬ 
quired. 

To  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  this 
moefnl,  durable  and  beantifdl  manufacture, 
it  is  sufBcient  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  the  use 
of  different  clays  and  other  materials,  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  and  baked  to  a  degree  of  hard 
ness  that  makes  each  tile,  though  lighter  than 
marble,  of  a  toughness  and  durability  that 
old  examples  amply  prove  to  be  cap^le  of 
lasting  for  centuries.  The  patterns  vary  from 
hexagons  or  diamonds  of  plain  cheoqnee  of 
Mngle  colors  to  the  most  elaborately  inlaid 
mosaics,  flashing  every  jpoesible  intricacy  of 
elaborate  arrangments  of  coloring. 

For  cleanliness  in  nse,  and  for  cheerfolnesi 
in  appearance,  for  porches,  verandas,  halls, 
conservatories,  Ac.,  ueee  tiles  can  be  strong¬ 
ly  recommended. 


A  vase  of  Etruscan  design,  such  as  would 
look  well  standing  in  a  niche,  upon  a  pedestal 
in  the  comer  of  a  room,  or  the  center  of  a 
group  of  lower  ornaments,  is  likewise  added, 
which,  with  a  specimen  Of  a  vase  of  larger 
size,  appropriate  to  out-door  embellishment, 
complete  the  selection  that  1  can  offer  home 
readers  for  present  examination.  In  future 
numbers  the  series  will  be  continued,  and 
many  other  useful  at  ornamental  detidls,  such 
as  they  would  be  likely  to  feel  interested  in, 
will  be  sketched. 


<SHt0r^  Slnbio. 


OallbMX. 

Oim  marked  featnre  of  our  time*  ii  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  men  and  women  to  a  life  of  sin¬ 
gle  bleesednees.  Whatever  may  have  led  to 
this  state  of  things,  it  certainly  does  not  pro¬ 
mise  well  for  the  fntore  morals  of  the  country. 
The  family  is  the  oldest,  as  it  is  the  most  bean- 
tifol  of  all  institations.  Sven  when  not  entire¬ 
ly  harmonious,  it  is  a  aafegnrad,  not  only  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  oonunnnities.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  all  the  many  systems  of  social  asso¬ 
ciation  with  which  our  country  has  been  rife 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  the  encroachments 
which  they  made  upon  the  family  relation ;  and 
that  all  of  these  have  been  doomed  to  final  de¬ 
cay  is  traceable  to  this  very  fact.  Parents  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  their  own  being  to  look 
after  their  own  children,  and  any  system  which 
annuls  this  obligation  is  of  an  evil  import. 

We  are  a  thousand  times  surprised  to  find 
women  lending  themselves  to  views  whose  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  cast  all  the  burdens  of  paternity 
upon  herself,  while  at  the  same  time  that  it 
robs  maternity  of  all  grace  and  dignity.  If 
men  devoid  of  all  manly  sentiment  broach  atro¬ 
cious  doctrines,  a  woman  who  upholds  them 
proves  herself  deficient  in  womanly  perception 
and  refined  instincts. 

By  multiplying  the  facilities  of  divorce  we  go 
but  a  short  way  in  relieving  the  miseries  of 
marriage,  for  no  sooner  can  persofis  be  readily 
freed  from  their  obligations,  than  caution  will 
be  lost  in  assuming  them.  There  is  always  a 
stigma  attached  to  a  divorce,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  the  required  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  an  indissoluble  alliance.  Crime  may, 
or  may  not,  dissolve  the  contract.  In  law  it  is 
made  to  do  so,  but,  as  marriage  is  based  upon 
an  inner  principle  of  life,  it  is  much  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  it  can  ever  be  truly  annulled.  When 
men  and  women  are  found  to  break  up  their 
households  for  the  sake  of  mere  pleasurable 
ties,  they  exhibit  a  groeeness  of  feeling  which 
should  cover  them  witii  shame. 

We  apprehend  the  principal  cause  for  the 
decline  of  marriage  is  to  be  traced  to  those 
habits  of  extravagance  which  unfortunately  are 
too  rife  amongst  our  country  women.  Exces¬ 
sive  competition  has  much  abridged  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquiring  wealth,  and  men,  as  fond 
of  show  as  the  women  have  learned  to  be,  can 
Boaroely  supply  their  own  many  wants,  and  to 
support  a  woman  in  the  same  way  is  out  of  the 
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question.  This  state  of  things  will  mo#  prob¬ 
ably  go  on  to  increase  in  the  oountrym#  wo¬ 
men  are  taught  to  support  themselvee,  and 
learn  from  ytem  necessity  that  that  is  all  that 
is  left  them  to  do. 

It  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  would  be¬ 
gin  to  see  this  in  good  time.  They  are  asking 
a  great  deal  of  the  world, — let  them  prove  their 
right  to  what  they  ask  by  a  steady.  Judicious 
course  of  life.  If  they  ask  to  vote  on  the 
ground  of  the  representation  of  property, — 
no  vote,  no  tax, — ^let  them  go  to  work  and  earn 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  right  We  do 
not  believe  anybody  will  object  when  the  sex 
can  present  a  force  of  tax-payers  sufficiently 
powerful  to  show  their  potency  in  the  body 
politic. 

In  France  the  women  are  beginning  to  do 
what  it  were  well  if  other  women  would  learn 
to  do;  that  is,  to  help  themselves  and  each 
other.  The  last  is  what  very  few  will  ever  do. 
Clubs  have  been  formed  in  ^e  departments  of 
the  Yar  and  the  Gironde  for  mutual  relief 
against  celibacy.  The  original  club,  after 
which  the  others  are  modelled,  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  four  years.  Each  member  pays  lOf. 
monthly  to  the  treasurer.  These  subscriptions 
produce  annually  34,000f.,  to  which  is  added 
the  amount  raised  by  two  half-yearly  lotteries, 
of  which  the  prises  are  composed  of  valuable 
articles,  the  gift  of  the  members.  The  original 
club  is  composed  of  200  young  ladies.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  society  is  enabled  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  30,000f.  or  40,000f.,  which  serve  to  give 
a  marriage  portion  to  two  or  three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  chosen  by  ballot.  If  the  fortunate  candi¬ 
dates  are  not  married  within  a  year,  the  money 
returns  to  the  common  fund,  and  additional 
candidates  are  portioned  the  following  year. 
The  members  of  the  club  continue  to  pay  their 
Bubscription  for  ten  years  after  their  manage, 
and  are  bound  to  facilitate  by  all  means  in  their 
power  the  marriage  of  their  former  associates. 
The  members  of  the  association,  married  or 
single,  are  bound  as  long  as  they  live  to  aid 
and  sncomr  their  fellow-members  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

We  doubt  not  good  will  result  from  this  move¬ 
ment.  If  the  woman  wishes  to  marry,  she 
ought  of  right  to  bring  to  her  husband  a  dowry 
of  some  kind.  If  that  dowry  consist  in  a  fine 
physique,  good  health,  sound  mind,  clear  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  diligent  habits,  it  is  the  best  in  the 
world;  while  if  it  be  only  so  muoh  gold,  with 
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we»k  nerves,  folly  and  extravagance,  she  irill 
most  likely  min  the  poor  man,  body  and  soul. 

Onr  opinion  certainly  is  that,  in  our  Demo- 
cratio  country,  every  woman  in  it  should  be 
trained  equally  with  the  man  to  earn  her  own 
lining ;  be  taught  steady  habits  of  systematic 
industry,  and  thus  will  she  be  likely  to  confer 
dignity  upon  her  household.  If  the  country 
could  show  a  hundred  thousand  women  of  this 
stamp,  holding  property,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  holding  them  from  the  ballot-box^ 
if  once  resolved  to  go  there,  for  wealth,  com¬ 
bined  with  intelligence,  will  always  create  a 
power. 

We  have  little  faith  in  conventions,  where 
persons  of  mediocre  abilities  repeat  the  same 
things  year  by  year,  and  attract  to  themselves 
all  the  objectionable  features  of  loose,  unprin¬ 
cipled  schemers;  we  could  wish  that  those  of 
genuine  merit  would  cut  themselves  loose  from 
a  system  in  which  those  who  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain  are  In  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  and  look  at  the  reforms  needed  for  women 
from  a  more  philosophical  stand-point.  The 
household  is  where  all  reforms  must  begin. 
Educate  mothers,  and  the  world  is  redeemed. 

Some  of  our  sapient  teachers  have  moat  sa¬ 
gaciously  discovered  of  late  years,  that  “  a  wo¬ 
man  has  a  right  to  choose  the  father  of  her 
child."  Of  course  she  has— the  doctrine  is  as 
old  as  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Every  honest 
woman  does  so  when  she  chooses  to  herself  a 
husband. 

Pnek^vrnd-Jeea. 

Limitkd  as  were  the  North  American  Indiana 
in  the  appliances  of  civilisation,  they  had,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  embodied  a  mythology  at  once  deli¬ 
cate  and  fanciful,  and  in  many  points  vising 
with  the  Greek  in  its  fineness  and  beauty.  The 
Indians,  as  we  have  more  than  onoe  heard 
Mrs.  Schoolcraft  affirm,  (who  has  long  since 
gone  to  the  heaven  of  her  people,)  delighted  in 
story-telling,  and  she  has  left  behind  her  vast 
quantities  of  this  material,  which  should  be 
given  to  the  world.  Of  Indian  blood,  she  was 
proud  of  her  people,  and  fond  of  relating  their 
legends.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Henry  R.  School¬ 
craft,  many  years  ago  published  a  collection  of 
these  under  the  name  of  Alg;io  Researches, 
which  were  without  doubt  taken  ft’om  the  lips 
of  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  much  intellect, 
of  a  vivid  fancy,  and  highly  educated.  The 
Indian  Paw-pnck-e-wis,  or  fairy,  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  his  cousina  across  the  wa¬ 
ters. 

The  Paw-pnok-e-wia  of  the  Indian  delighted 
to  sport  upon  headlands  and  clifk  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  toss  his  little  balls  into  the  air,  where 
they  gleamed  and  glittered,  and  men  called 
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them  meteors  and  falling  stars,  not  knowing 
that  Puck-e-wis  and  his  friends  were  out  at  their 
games.  Sometimes  they  rolled  little  golden 
hoops  one  after  another  so  fast  that  it  was  like 
a  sheet  of  fiame,  and  then  people  cried  out, 
"  See  the  ground  lightning,"  “  mark  the  heat 
lightning." 

In  the  woods  they  repeated  the  call  of  the 
hunters,  and  laughed  when  be  laughed,,  till 
they  thought  the  woods  were  alive  with  men. 
Sometimes  they  huddled  tiiemselves  under  a 
great  rock,  and  when  a  war  party  went  by 
they  repeated  their  whispers  so  loud  that  they 
were  seised  with  panic,  and  fied  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

>  One  can  easily  see  in  this  the  Echo  and  the 
Pan  of  the  old  Mythologies.  Long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  white  man  on  this  side  the 
water,  the  woods,  and  lakes,  and  rivers  were 
peopled  with  creations  of  a  fancy,  as  wild,  as 
reckless,  and  grotesque,  as  that  which  embod¬ 
ied  the  wild  huntsmen  of  the  Germans,  the 
brownies  and  fairies  of  England  and  Scotland, 
or  the  “good  people"  of  Ireland. 

The  fairies  are  so  artificial  that  we  must  re¬ 
fer  them  to  the  remnants  of  old  Saxon  tradi¬ 
tion,  modified  by  a  mixture  of  the  Penates  and 
Lares  of  the  ancients — household  and  fireside 
spirits,  transformed,  changed,  and  be-Gothed 
by  the  grotesque  and  wayward  fancy  of  the 
northern  mind;  while  the  Puk-wud-jees  of 
the  Indian,  fresh,  primitive,  and  exulting,  have 
more  analogy  with  Pan  and  his  frolicsome 
Fauns  and  Satyrs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
early  settlers  of  the  eastern  coast,  where  the 
superstition  of  witchcraft  showed  its  most  re¬ 
volting  aspect,  found  their  own  tendency  to  the 
occult  and  mystical  unconsciously  augmented 
by  the  mythology  of  the  aborigines.  At  that 
dark  period,  when  all  the  Reformers,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  great  leader,  Luther,  believed 
Satan  to  be  a  tangible  presence,  “skipping 
across  the  neighboring  chimnies,"  and  grinning 
by  the  bedside  of  every  believer,  men  would 
regard  the  faith  of  the  Indian,  not  as  a  subject 
for  curious  and  interesting  research,  as  we  do 
at  this  day,  but  as  a  part  of  diabolic  device,  to 
be  rooted  out  and  destroyed.  Consequently, 
few  of  their  beantifril  traditions  have  come 
down  to  ns,  though  the  carefhl  observer  will 
not  fail  to  detect  many  vestiges  in  the  history 
and  spirit  of  the  times.  Thus  the  sylvan  gods 
of  the  Indian  were  blent  with  the  grinning  Teu¬ 
tonic  imps,  and  the  “medicine  man"  becomes 
an  exorcist  of  the  witch. 

How  Natan  Mgnws”  her  Men. 

Oliyxb  WnnnALL  Holiob  has  somewhere 
given  expressions  to  the  following  idea,  which 
at  the  first  sight  weAra  the  semblance  of  some 
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wiidom,  bat,  which  brought  to  the  test  of  • 
higher  philosophy,  will  hardly  be  found  capable 
of  holding  its  own. 

•<  In  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Western  Yermont, 
men  grow  to  larger  siaes  because  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  formation  under  the  soil.  Parts  of  fami¬ 
lies  haTe  emigrated  to  these  regibna,  and  the 
result  in  the  next  generation  has  been  a  larger 
bone  development  iiwthose  who  leftMamachu- 
setts  than  in  those  who  remained.  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Iowa  will  grow  great  men.  The  fi¬ 
nest  figures  in  the  world  will  be  found  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  few  generations.  In¬ 
door  labor,  so  unnatural  for  men,  will  weaken 
the  vital  powers  and  stop  the  growth  in  large 
cities,  but  the  great  and  glorious  West,  with 
Its  broad  prairies,  will  compensate  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  feebleness  of  the  Eastern  States.” 

Nature  is  very  tenacious  of  her  own  methods, 
la  her  fine  laboratory  she  does  not  like  to  find 
her  material  in  the  crude  lump.  She  prefers  a 
more  refined  and  exquisite  analysis  and  synthe¬ 
sis  by  which  the  universal  earth  and  air  and  wa¬ 
ter,  shall  each  and  all  contribute  their  aid  in 
the  refining  process.  She  evidently  likes  those 
races  beat,  who  take  instinctively  to  her  gra¬ 
nitic  old  rocks,  where  her  chemistry  is  of  the 
best  quality.  Amongst  the  limestones  her  test 
is  too  severe— she  is  not  over  anxious  for  large 
bones,  which  go  with  dull  .brains,  and  where 
the  elements  hold  in  solution  too  much  of  the 
osseous  nutriment.  She  gets  over-worked  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  so  much  raw  material,  and 
is  obliged  to  leave  it  about  in  spots,  here  and 
there  in  little  bunches,  of  what  Ae  cannot  use. 
Hence  we  see  in  these  regions,  men  and  women 
with  immense  joints,  knobs  upon  the  knuckles, 
and  gaunt  jaws,  and  ricketty  foreheads,  and 
now  and  then  huge  "goitres"  under  the  chin. 
After  all,  the  process  of  lodgement  in  compari- 
tively  harmless  position,  is  no  more  than  a  pal¬ 
liative,  for  she  is  at  length  obliged  to  hide  upon 
the  internal  organs,  and  then  we  have  calculi 
upon  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  finally  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  are  so  loaded  with  lime, 
that  the  poor  tenant  is  quite  driven  out,  and  he 
dies. 

Commend  us  to  ^onr  granite  man.  He  has 
bone  of  a  fine  solid  quality— the  very  ivory  of 
the  race.  Nearly  equal  to  him  is  the  Iron  man 
of  the  Iron  regions  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  which  localities  consumptive  patients 
and  rhuematic  might  be  cured  by  a  natural  in¬ 
halation  of  iodine.  One  breathes  in  air  fit  for 
the  celestials  in  these  highly  oxygenated  re¬ 
gions. 

Those  inhabiting  lime-stone  districts  will  do 
well  to  travel  often,  cultivate  the  grape — and 
indeed  all  vegetation  helps  nature  to  counter¬ 
act  the  ill  consequences  of  too  much  of  «  single 
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commodity.  Railways  and  Steamers  are  great 
mediciments,  and  will  by  and  by  supersede  the 
doctor,  while  at  the  same  time  they  rather  in¬ 
crease  the  perquisites  of  the  surgeon. 

Still  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  know  than 
rush  upon  those  we  know  not  of;  for  while  we 
justly  complain  of  the  havoc  of  life  caused  by 
the  cupidity  and  Incompetence  of  railway  man¬ 
agers,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  these  evils 
are  light  compared  with  what  the  world  will 
see,  when  men  and  women  begin  to  perambulate 
the  air,  in  steam  vehicles  and  balloons.  Then 
we  shall  see  whole  loads  of  them  spilled  out 
upon  roofs  and  chimney  tops,  to  the  great  hor¬ 
ror  of  lookers  up,  and  the  spoiling  of  good  din¬ 
ners.  Let  ns  be  resigned.  Every  state  has  its 
trials.  We  congratulate  ourselves  every  time 
we  hear  of  a  railway  disaster,  that  it  is  no  worse, 
and  that  we  have  come  into  the  world  before 
the  dispensation  of  balloons. 


Independent  Thinking, 

About  which  so  much  is  always  said,  has  after 
all  a  very  precarious  existence.  People  are 
for  the  most  part  incapable  of  thought.  Their 
independence  is  willfulness;  what  they  call 
thought  is  whim,  spleen,  reverie,  anything  but 
the  robust  action  of  the  understanding. 

If  the  problem  of  existence  is  to  be  solved 
with  the  great  French  Philosopher  by  the 
"cogito,"  we  fear  the  chances  of  the  majority 
of  mankind,  as  to  "esse”  are  very  limited. 

If  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  think 
the  newspapers  would  by  no  means  content 
them;  and  the  efforts  of  the  pulpit  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  would  fall  far  short  of  the  hopes  of 
the  preachers;  whereas  now,  the  institutions 
most  popular  amongst  us,  are  upheld  entirely 
by  the  lack  of  thought  in  their  supporters. 

It  is  becoming  a  task  to  think  for  ones  self. 
The  brain  is  like  to  be  a  knob  to  cap  the  hu¬ 
man  saperstmcture,  designed  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  Tender  mothers  are  growing  anxious 
about  an  over  stimulant  of  the  soft  texture  of 
the  cerebrum,  as  tending  to  dropsy  and  disease 
of  various  kinds.  Let  them  take  heart.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  diseased  in  the  outset.  They  inherit 
the  pulpy  texture  of  brain  possessed  by  their 
parents,  who  are  incapable  of  thought,  who  can¬ 
not  hold  on  to  a  vigorous  idea  long  enough  to 
tighten  up  the  fibre  of  the  brain  into  anything 
like  a  wholesome  activity,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  the  functions  of  the  child’s  brain  are  im¬ 
perfectly  developed,  and  the  whole  consistence 
runs  readily  into  an  oily  and  watery  substance. 

In  those  periods  of  the  world  when  robust  ac¬ 
tivities  were  demanded,  men  and  women  and 
children  were  not  tormented  with  complaints  ol 
I  the  head.  The  grand  old  soldiers  and  martyrs 
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did  not  go  mtd— the  children  of  the  itont-heart- 
ed  reformerg  were  not  alBicted  with  hydroce- 
phnlone — the  infante  of  the  Puritans  were  not 
compounded  of  this  watery  textnre — no,  no,  it 
ia  for  lack  of  thought  in  the  parents  that  chil¬ 
dren  die  of  diseases  of  the  head,  and  it  is  for 
lack  of  thought  in  men  and  women,  that  the 
world  gets  on  so  slowly  in  the  great  ideas  that 
pertain  to  our  humanity.  Did  we  take  these  to 
heart  thoroughly  and  heroically,  the  future 
would  witness  the  appearance  of  a  race  of  men 
and  women,  whose  every  fibre  would  yield  a 
response  as  true  and  harmonious  as  a  well 
stringed  harp.  Disease  would  disappear — an 
ill  action  of  the  brain  would  be  looked  upon  as 
disgraceful  as  consumption  now  is. 

Our  great  thinkers,  if  we  have  have  them, 
are  not  the  ones  to  impress  themselves  upon 
the  people.  They  isolate  themselves  too  much. 
They  fall  into  a  poor,  weak  egotism,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  clique  of  sycophants,  they  lose 
sight  of  the  great  designs  in  and  through  them. 
They  forget  that  talents  are  for  use,  and  not  for 
mere  personal  aggrandizement. 

But  it  is  the  curse  of  greatness  that  those 

(Sbilor' 

Appreelatlon  of  the  ‘‘tmMt  Sapper.” 

That  portion  of  the  country  press  who  have 
reoeived  our  engraving  of  the  “Last  Supper,” 
have  bestowed  upon  it  hearty  and  unanimous 
praise,  for  which  we  desire  to  return  our  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgements.  The  engraving  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beantifbl  specimens  of  art  we  have  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  could  not  fall,  from  its  intrinsic  mer¬ 
its,  to  elicit  commendation.  From  the  very 
numerous  notices  we  have  received,  we  copy 
the  following  entire,  notwithstanding  its  length, 
not  only  for  its  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  engraving,  but  for  its  intelligent  account 
of  its  history.  It  is  from  the  Dj/emiOe  Mercu¬ 
ry,  published  at  DyeravOle,  Iowa. 

Thb  Lasr  Suppkr — We  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  this  beautiful  and  chaste  Engraving, — 
from  the  original  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, — from 
Messrs.  Oaksmith  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Emerson’s  Magazine  and  Putnam’s 
Monthly;  and  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  original  picture  of  the  “Last  Supper” 
of  our  Lord,  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  representation  of 
that  ever  memorable  scene  ever  produced  by 
any  artist.  It  is  styled  the  masterpiece  of 
that  artist,  and,  according  to  our  Information, 
gathered  from  anthentio  contemporaneous 


who  surround  it  fall  into  He  moods,  give  only 
an  echo  of  itself,  and  therefore  much  that  it 
might  suggest  is  lost  to  the  worid.  Men  and 
women  are  miserable  parrots  after  all,  repeat¬ 
ing  after  each  other  ad  nausemn,  and  if  one 
fails  to  Join  in  the  everlasting  cry, — ^the  frog- 
pond  croaking  of  the  mass, — suddenly  there  is  a 
dead  pause,  as  one  will  observe  in  visiting  a 
pool  where  these  king  frogs  congregate,  all  is 
whist  as  the  steps  approach.  At  length  some 
burly  fellow,  more  courageous,  or  rather  more 
stupid  than  the  rest,  for  “  fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,”  mounts  a  log,  utters  the 
tone,  hooang — blood — a— nous— hooag,  and 
away  go  the  whole  flock  like  mad.  So  it  is  in 
the  case  of  us  humans  who  dare  to  think  uniike 
our  neighbors ;  first  they  are  astonished,  silent, 
then  overcome  at  our  audacity,— terrified  lest 
the  sleep  of  dullness  should  be  invaded,  they 
raise  such  a  clatter  that  weak  nerves  are  quite 
shattered,  and  weak  hearts,  holding  principles 
at  a  weak  grasp,  are  induced  to  let  go  ^eir 
hold  and  faU  back  into  the  rank  and  file  of  dull 
thoughts,  upheld  by  dull  brains,  who  are  sure 
to  carry  well  filled  pockets. 


sources,  everything  to  the  merest  minntia  is 
faithftilly  delineated.  Wilkie,  when  at  Milan,  a 
few  years  ago,  said  of  this  picture :  that  all 
that  remained  of  it  was  but  a  shadow,  and  that 
BO  faint,  even  the  substance  has  become  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  was  of  fresco,  tempera  or  oil. 
It  was  engraved  by  Baffrelle  Morghen  from  the 
original,  and  copied  by  A.  L.  Dick,  of  New 
York.  It  rivals  Morghen’s  original,  and  will 
ever  exist  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Art  in  the  United  States.  Eleven 
years  ago  this  beautiful  plate  was  on  exhibition 
at  Hogarth’s  rooms  in  London,  where  it  was 
nearly  worshipped  by  the  Artistes  and  Literati 
of  Europe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  of  rare  merit,  and 
will  and  has  claimed  for  the  artist,  and  the  Uni-, 
ted  States,  the  admiration  of  the  worid.  This 
masterly  production  was  the  dying  flame  of 
Archibald  Dick.  Like  Chatterton  and  Keats, 
the  high  strung  nervousness  and  intense  ear¬ 
nestness  of  his  labors  was  too  much  for  him, — 
it  was  the  wailing  cry  of  the  almost  expiring 
swan.  The  intensity  of  the  application  to 
study  was  too  much  for  his  eyes,  and  he  be¬ 
came  blind ;  this  alone  ought  to  throw  an  in¬ 
terest  over  this  picture ;  it  ought  to  oast  a  ha¬ 
lo  of  glory  around  it  that  would  draw  all  hearts 
within  its  almost  divine  rays. 

The  subject,  too,  endears  it  to  all  hearts, _ 

all  Christian  hearts.  The  Salvator  Mundi’s,  the 
Etudes  d’ltalia’s,  fall  far  into  the  deepening 
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shade  by  the  aide  of  this  creation  of  genius. 
The  Savionr,  the  meek  and  lowly  Jeans,  with 
that  sorrowful,  piteous  look,  when  he  said  in 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  “Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  yon  shall  betray  me  ” — the  soft 
and  beautiful  balminess  of  the  Oriental  atmos¬ 
phere,  seems  to  have  been  imparted  to  the  pic¬ 
ture; — no  heavy  tapestry  of  northern  climes, 
but  everything  in  divine  harmony  with  the  sub¬ 
lime  subject.  We  feel  not  surprised  that  the 
engraver  should  go  blind  after  its  completion. 
It  seems  to  ns,  if  blindness  could  be  allied  with 
happiness,  he  must  be  happy  indeed.  We  feel, 
when  looking  at  it,  that  the  first  wish  of  onr 
heart  may  be  that  its  image  may  be  engraven 
on  onr  eye,  so  that  when  we  die  onr  minds  may 
be  infinenced  and  softened  by  the  holy  heaven- 
rapt  feelings  it  cannot  fail  to  engender. 

We  would  ask  our  readers  to  call  at  onr  of¬ 
fice,  and  view  it  themselves.  It  is  presented 
with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Emerson’s  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Putnam’s  Monthly,  for  $3.  The  en¬ 
graving  Is  well  worth  $6.  No  Christian  ought 
to  be  without  it.  If  you  have  not  $3,  give  np 
some  little  luxury,  deny  yourself  some  little  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  send  for  it  by  all  means.  Truly 
has  it  been  depicted,  we  might  say  immortal¬ 
ized  in  the  world  of  poesy  and  song  by  one  of 
Lydia  Sigourney’s  sweetest  conceptions. 

“  But  can  it  be 

That  the  strange  power  of  this  soal-barrowing  scene 
Is  the  slight  pencil’s  witchery  f — would  speak 
Of  him  who  ponr’d  snch  bold  conception  forth 
O’er  the  dead  canvas.  Bnt  I  dare  not  muse 
Now  of  a  mortal’s  praise.  Subdued  I  stand 
In  thy  sole,  sorrowing  presence,  Son  of  God  ; 

I  feel  the  breathing  of  those  holy  men 
From  whom  thy  gospel,  as  on  angel’s  wing. 

Went  on  through  all  the  earth.’’ 

One  word  about  the  merits  of  Emerson’s 
Magazine ;  it  is  the  Magazine  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  an  American  home.  There  is  no  deep 
metaphysical  disquisitions  in  its  pages,  bnt  it 
speaks  of  home  and  every  day  life, — ^fnll  of  tal¬ 
ent,  replete  with  interest,  instructive,  amusing, 
and  liberal  in  its  sentiments,  Christian  most 
decidedly  in  its  tendencies.  We  think  it  is  the 
Magazine  adapted  to  the  fireside,  the  hearths, 
the  homes  and  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
onr  country.  We  will  show  a  copy  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  judge  for  themselves. 

We  thank  the  publishers  for  their  kind  and 
beautiful  present.  Any  assistance  we  can  ren¬ 
der  them  in  their  enterprise  will  be  cheerfully 
accorded. 

The  following  is  very  strong  praise  of  our 
Magazine,  bnt  as  we  know  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  honest,  we  shall  try  not  to 
blush  in  presenting  it  to  onr  readers.  It  is 
from  the  Bhelbj  County  Democrat,  published 
at  Sidney,  Ohio : 


Enasos’s  Hiouns.— Thisl  poriodioal  is  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  a  neceistty.  It  oontaine  a  greater  variety 
of  sound,  sensible,  interesting  matter  than  any  other 
magaxine  in  the  world  The  trashy  love  tales  and  dis¬ 
gusting  Ihshion  plates  are  carefully  excluded  from  its 
pages,  while  all  that  is  of  real  value  in  the  literary 
world,  is  embraced  in  its  list  of  oontents.  We  would 
not  exchange  “  Emerson  ’’  for  a  half  dosen  of  the  other 
magasines  which  now  find  their  way  to  the  center 
tables  of  our  wealthy  and  thshionable  population. 
Every  subscriber  to  this  work  receives  the  beautiful 
engraving  of  “  The  Last  Supper  ’’ — a  five  dollar  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  can  be  seen  at  onr  offloe.  Terms  $3  per 
annum.  Address  Oakamith  A  do.,  112  William  Street. 
N.  Y. 

Mnslcsd  CblfrClutt  tor  the  Month. 

The  Acadbmt  of  Music _ The  prominent 

feature  of  the  last  month  has  been  the  Musard 
Concerts,  which  ostensibly  and  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  to  New  York  the 
popular  dance  music  of  the  gay  citizens  of 
Paris,  ended  in  presenting  compositions  of  a 
more  severely  classical  character.  Whether 
that  the  music  which  Musard  has  heretofore 
made  his  speciality,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
popular  taste,  or  whether  jealousy  of  a  new  Con¬ 
ductor  who  might  bo  thought  an  interloper,  in¬ 
finenced  the  members  of  the  Orchestra,  and 
through  them  the  little  circle  of  which  each  per¬ 
former  thereof  was  the  oracle  and  critical  chief, 
it  is  not  .worth  while  now  to  investigate ;  fair¬ 
ness  however  demands  that  it  should  be  conced¬ 
ed  that  Musard  when  conducting  produced  the 
very  best  of  dance  music,  (all  he  pretended  to) 
and  whether  the  supposition  that  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  nothing  more,  firom  the  act,  that  for 
other  composition  he  vacated  the  conductor’s 
desk  in  favor  of  Anschutz,  was  a  just  one — 
certain  it  is,  from  some  cause  or  other  the  idea 
was  left  that  he  could  not  lead  the  orchestra 
when  interpreting  the  music  of  Beethoven  or 
Mendelsohn.  This  we  don’t  believe,  for  the 
precision  of  the  orchestra*  when  interpreting 
imder  his  baton,  his  own  music  might  have  been 
retained  we  should  think  (unless,  as  likely, — 
the  performers  cabal’d  against  him)  in  render¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  any  other  composer. 

With  Formes  and  D’Angri,  to  add  variety  to 
the  programme,  the  concerts  failed  in  full 
popularity,  and  the  season  closed  upon  these 
entertainments  early  in  May. 

Now  we  have  an  artist  enterprise  under  the 
musical  direction  of  the  always  popular  Max 
Maretzek — the  company  taking  their  own  risk, 
being  their  own  managers,  and  consisting  of 
Madame  Gazaniga  and  Miss  Phillips  as  the 
prima  donnas,  and  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Gasparo- 
ni  and  Gassier  to  support  the  male  parts. 

As  a  dramatic  singer,  Gazaniga,  espeoiaUy 
in  some  characters  stands  nnrivalled ;  in  la  Fa- 
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▼oriUj^TrftTiat*  and  Troatore,  she  U  abnost  nn- 
approachable ;  and  when  to  the  charaa  of  good 
singing  are  added  a  lorely  face  and  flgnre,  and 
acting  80  good  as  to  seem  almost  beyond  the 
demands  of  nsnal  operatic  expectations,  the 
lover  of  lyric  art  conld  hardly  look  for  any 
other.  Her  sister  artist,  with  a  reputation 
self-made — nnpoffed,  and  even  scarcely  fairly 
allowed,  is  the  singer  that  we  think  destined  to 
be  the  boast  of  this  country.  Miss  Phillips  is 
from  Boston — is  yonng — and  is  in  the  very  full¬ 
est  meaning  of  that  gentle  word,  a  lady ;  al¬ 
ways  gracefol,  and  yet  a  most  admirable  ac¬ 
tress.  Her  voice,  particnlary  in  her  lower  re¬ 
gistrar  is  of  the  first  rank— full,  clear,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  of  lovely  evenness  of  tone.  With 
power  sufficient  for  the  largest  honse,  and— the 
best  of  praise — a  voice  made  op  of  even,  steady 
tones,  nnmarred  by  the  tremolo  that  recent, 
otherwise  admirable  singers  have  nearly  per¬ 
suaded  an  audience  is  inseparable  with  an 
operatic  singer. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can 
have  an  opera  of  our  own, — in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  with  our  own  artists  to  render  it ; 
then  will  the  reputation  of  Miss  Phillips  be  fully 
acknowledged,  and  her  noble  voice  and  perfect 
acting  win  her  a  proper  place. 

The  other  singers  are  all  well  known  old 
favorites.  Gassier  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
party,  and  seems  to  have  inspired  Amodio  who 
sings  as  he  has  never  sung  before.  His  splen¬ 
did  voice  has  never  been  so  well  heard; 
whilst  in  the  part  of  Don  Basilio,  in  the  Barber 
of  Seville,  he  took  the  honse  by  surprise,  by 
evincing  powers  of  comic  acting  and  sly  adroit¬ 
ness  that  had  been  unsuspected.  We  suspect 
his  true  forte  has  not  yet  been  touched,  and 
that  in  such  a  role  will  be  found  his  future  suc¬ 
cesses.  As  Don  Pasquale,  we  think  he  would 
make  a  great  hit,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  of  his  having  rendered  that 
character,  for  the  pleasant  little  opera  so  named 
has  been  but  rarely  played. 

The  house  has  been  well  filled  three  nights 
in  the  week— each  Saturday  ofTering  also  an 
Opera  Matinee,  which  has  become  now  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  New  York. 

A  Ibw  Words  about  Our  Foots. 

Wa  stated  some  months  ago,  in  substance, 
that  we  felt  proud  of  the  race  of  young  poets 
who  seemed  to  be  drawn  to  onr  Magazine  from 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we  may  add 
now,  that  they  still  come  fiocking  to  ns  “  like 
doves  to  the  windows.”  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  we  intimated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a 
majority  (rf  these  poets  come  from  the  fresh, 
young,  vigorous,  far-spreading  West;  and  it  is 


equally  worthy  of  note  that  a  m^ority  of  that 
majority  is  from  the  gentler  sex.  Woman  has 
a  more  delicate  physical  organisation  than 
man,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
she  may  also  be  endowed  by  nature  with  a  finer 
poetic  temperament.  If  most  of  the  higher  or¬ 
der  of  poetry  in  the  world  has  been  written  by 
men,  may  it  not  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  countries  and  all  ages  men  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  education  than  women? 

We  believe  a  number  of  the  young  poets,  of 
both  sexes,  who  have  been  making  their 
”  maiden  speeches  ”  in  the  pages  of  onr  Maga¬ 
zine,  have  capabilities  to  tiAe  rank  with  those 
who  have  already  achieved  an  honorable  fame. 
Among  the  older  poets  who  occasionally  favor 
ns  with  valuable  contributions,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  nearer  home,  we  refer  with  pleasure 
to  Charles  Swain  of  England,  a  constant  con¬ 
tributor,  whose  verse  has  a  liquid  fiow  and  mel¬ 
ody  to  give  it  rank  with  that  of  Moore,  while  in 
purity  of  sentiment  he  should  be  more  fittingly 
classed  with  Cowper. 

The  author  of  “Maggie  Bell”  achieved  a 
fame  in  the  pages  of  onr  Magazine  by  that  sin¬ 
gle  production.  It  was  published  two  years 
ago,  but  we  still  have  so  many  inquiries  for 
it  and  about  it,  that  we  shall  probably  be 
obliged  ere  long  to  republish  it  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  issue  it  with  some  others  in  book  form. 

“Xenette,”  who  hails  from  the  West,  has 
been  a  constant  contributor  to  onr  pages  for 
more  than  four  years.  To  her  fine  poetic  pow¬ 
ers  she  adds  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and 
that  very  valuable  quality,  in  all  minds,  which 
one  of  the  old  philosophers  calls,  “  large,  round 
common  sense.”  Her  pen  is  somewhat  versa¬ 
tile,  capable  of  changing 

“  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  eevere.” 

Her  poem  in  the  present  number  of  onr 
Magazine,  “The  good  Time  Past,”  evinces  a 
fine  satirical  vein  of  the  higher  order.  Her  as¬ 
pirations  are  of  the  highest  and  purest  kind.  In 
■speaking  of  her  writings,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
ns,  she  says :  “  I  am  only  half  living  no  w ;  lam 
not  doing  any  pood.  Idon’t  care  to  be  known  ; 
it  is  not  that  I  sigh  for.  My  ambition  for  fame 
nearly  died  out  when— but  I  need  not  say 
when.  1  only  wish  to  do  something  to  cheer, 
to  encourage,  and  strengthen  others.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  best  accomplish  this  and  where.  I 
must  write  more  another  year  than  I  have  this. 
I  am  too  selfish,  too  worldly.  I  am  going  to  try 
and  get  up  from  these  low  grounds,  and  see  If 
I  can’t  do  more  for  Christianity  than  for  the 
world.  I  don’t  mean  ever  to  compose  another 
piece  that  will  not  do  good  either  to  the  head 
or  heart  of  somebody.” 

We  have  had  a  long  poem  from  Xenette  on 
band  for  several  months,  waiting  a  suitable  op- 
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portimfty  for  pnblkhiiig.  She  hu  another  of 
condderable  length,  nearlj  completed,  entitled 
“  Nellie  Lee,"  and  lereral  others,  commenced 
or  planned.  She  is  doing  all  this  while  engaged 
in  the  laborions  oocnpation  of  teaching.  We 
qnete  a  few  lines  more  from  one  of  her  recent 
letters,  which  give  a  little  insight  to  her  poetic 
inspirations.  She  says:  “When  I  get  'Nellie 
Lee '  finished,  I  am  going  to  write  another  en¬ 
titled  •  ••••!  have  yet  scarcely  any 
definite  idea  about  it,  bnt  it  has  haunted  me  for 
months.  At  my  work,  at  my  studies,  in  my 
walks,  it  is  forever  suggesting  itself  to  my  mind. 
I  cannot  account  for  it— it  comes  unbidden, 
and  seemingly  without  the  least  cause ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  this  myste¬ 
rious  waif  from  the  invisible,  until  I  give  it  some 
sort  of  embodiment.  Some  of  my  best  pieces 
have  been  suggested  to  me  in  the  same  way. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  my  work,  without  the 
least  sensible  cause  for  such  a  thing,  two,  four, 
or  six  lines  will  pass  before  my  mind  just  as 
distinct  as  though  I  was  reading  them  from  a 
printed  page,  and  more  perfect  thdn  my  most 
labored  efforts  could  make  them— then,  if  I 
seise  the  thought  on  the  instant,  I  can  usually 
follow  it  up  without  scarcely  an  effort.  Sever¬ 
al  poems  yon  have  published  have  been  of 
this  kind,  among  which  are  '  The  Plough¬ 
man,'  ‘The  Two  Voices,’  'The  Antnm  Time  of 
the  Heart,’ '  There's  Sadness  in  the  Grave,’  ‘  A 
Reverie,’  ‘  Go  Dream  no  More,’  and  several  oth¬ 
ers." 

“Mary,  of  Michigan,”  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  our  pages  for  a  year  past.  She 
possesses  a  lively  poetic  fancy,  and  often 
weaves  into  her  verses  delicate  and  beautiful 
gems  of  thought.  She  was  bom  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  bnt  in  her  early  childhood  her  pa¬ 
rents  removed  to  the  wide  wild  West.  Ventur¬ 
ing  sometime  since  to  ask  her  if  she  would  grat¬ 
ify  ns  by  giving  some  little  account  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  history,  she  answered  with  a  frankness 
and  confidence  that  was  truly  pleasing.  It 
seems  that  her  father,  in  consequence  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  this  State, 
removed  to  the  fresh  West  and  turned  farmer. 
Bo  that  Mary  is  truly  a  farmer’s  daughter.  She 
says  in  her  letter  : 

“  Like  any  child  in  like  circumstances,  I  grew 
apace  with  a  mind  fresh,  vigorous,  and  imbued 
with  a  deep  love  of  the  beantifiil  in  nature. 
Bnt,  ahl  Sir,  I  owe  the  schools  bnt  little,  forwe 
had  none  for  some  years  in  our  district.  Our 
mother  taught  ns  however,  and  very  probably 
we  might  have  compared  favorably  with  many 
eastern  oouains  after  our  years  of  residenoe  in 
the  wfldemesa.  During  that  time  I  studied 
mnoh  by  the  ‘  light  of  nature.’  But,  by  and 
by  oppwtunities  came  and  were  not  unim¬ 
proved.  I  ampossessed  of  a  good  English  edn- 


July, 

I 

cation ;  have  been  quite  a  Latin  scholar,  and 
have  a  smattering  of  something  of  a  variety  of 
accomplishments.  Early  initiated  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  house-keeping,  I  have  acquired  do¬ 
mestic  tastes  and  proclivities.  And  yon  must 
not  call  me  'Jack  at  all  trades,’  when  I  tell 
yon,  that  I  add  to  all  these  the  profession  of 
Teacher.  From  the  foregoing  yon  can  make  a 
rough  guess  of  what  I  have  done ;  bnt  what 
I  have  felt,  and  suffered,  and  lived,  eternity  on¬ 
ly  can  unfold.” 

Bnt  we  have  no  right  to  qjote  further  from 
her  pleasant  private  letter.  _  The  last  little 
poem  received  from  her  pen  is  the  following : 

THE  ROST  HAND. 

Ay  Maiy  tfJtieMgan. 

Oh,  pore  wai  the  snow  in  the  “  long  ego  ” 

'niat  on  the  hillside  lay — 

And  all  aglow  was  the  heart  below 
Uj  jacket  of  homespun  gray 
For  a  pretty  girl  with  a  smile  and  a  earl. 

By  the  fleecy  drift  did  stand,  ^ 

And  the  snowballs  flew,  right  merrily  too, 

At  my  heart  from  her  smalfyink  hand. 

Uke  some  wild  bird  she  fluttered  and  stirred, 

But,  oh  I  the  touch  of  her  hand 
Thrilled  to  the  heart  like  love’s  own  dart 
Or  stroke  of  magic  wand.  I 

In  Sommer  bowers  I  twined  the  flowers 
Amid  her  ringlets  gay — 

Bnt  did  the  little  hand  meet  mine 
It  took  my  breath  away. 

In  a  wood  we  strayed  whan  the  sunbeams  played 
Aslant  in  a  warm  June  sky. 

And  with  much  delight  the  strawberries  bright 
We  plucked,  sweet  Nettie  and  I. 

And  her  hand  fluttered  through  the  leaves  and 
the  dew. 

With  a  richer  tinge— Ah  me  1 
Than  the  legend  <fld  says  the  Gods  did  behold 
When  Venus  arose  from  the  sea. 

Joyous  and  light  from  mom  till  night 
Was  Uttie  Nettie  Clyde  ; 

Blithesome  at  play,  yet  willing  to  stay 
At  her  task  by  her  mother’s  side  ; 

Not  a  sigh  she  drew,  but  her  lingers  flew 
As  though  to  time  a  tune, 

And  I  loved  to  be  where  that  hand  I  could  see 
As  fresh  as  roses  in  June. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  she  lay  and  dreamed, 

When  others  called  her  dead— 

When  the  linen  white  that  solemn  night 
They  spread  o’er  her  radiant  head ; 

For  the  tiny  hands,  that  in  silken  bands  , 

Were  folded  calnsly  and  wdl. 

Were  raddy  white,  with  their  pahafl  flashed  quite 
Uke  the  heart  of  an  Orient  shell. 

And  I  am  glad  that  hand  new  had 
A  share  in  the  tug  and  strain 
Of  my  toilsame  lot,  thougb  I’ve  sonwtfaae  thon^t 
It  pcesisd  my  brow  in  my  pain. 
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Jjad  fioating  fair  on  th«  twilight  air. 

In  Autumn’i  goldan  hate, 

That  hand  I  riew,  with  it*  mddj  haa— 

And  it  poinU  to  hoaren  alwayi. 

“  Ada,  of  Michigan."  Two  poems  of  marked 
excellence,  were  published  in  onr  Magaaine, 
in  January  and  Febmary  last,  from  ‘  Ada,  of 
Michigan.’  They  appeared  to  ns  to  indicate 
poetic  power  of  a  high  order.  They  were  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Silence,’  and  ‘The  Battle  of  Life.’  We 
haye  hoped  to  hear  something  more  from  the 
author,  and  trust  we  shall  yet.  For  sure  we 
are  that  she  possesses  a  talent  too  precious  to 
be  buried  in  a  napkin. 


pair  of  OTtr  rtaehing  her.  Somethnos  bar  mantlo  o' 
light  tonchoa  my  heart,  and  I  taka  np  the  pan  I  hare 
thrown  away  in  despair,  and  a  faeUs  ray  of  her  apian- 
dor  gleams  along  the  line ;  and  an  the  Mags  line,  or 
some  other  pabUeathm  has  the  hanaflt  of  it.  Wall, 
' '  EmeTeon*B"  said  ones,  it  Uked  to  reeelTS  lettari  i 
hot  if  many  persons  wrote  snch  long  ones  as  this,  it 
would  find  little  time  to  talk  to  its  readeri ;  and  I  very 
mneh  fear  yonr  patience  will  ha  eahansted.  I  will 
make  no  apology  howeTor,  only  1  wanted  to  write,  and 
now  I  hsTS  done  it. 

I  remain 

Tours  truly, 

a  a  a 

The  following  is  bom  a  new  e<mtribntor : 


We  have  published  a  number  of  poems  of  de¬ 
cided  merit  from  onr  correspondent  8.  8.  8.,  of 
Illinois,  among  which  onr  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber  the  “  Arctic  Voyages,”  and  “  The  Fall  of 
Delhi,”  both  of  considerable  length,  besides 
tome  shorter  ones.  In  a  recent  familiar  letter 
•he  tells  ns  a  little  about  herself,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  was  entirely  private  talk,  we  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  committing  a  very  great  sin 
to  make  public.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  see 
the  veil  lifted  a  little,  revealing  the  mental  ex¬ 
periences  of  persons  whose  productions  we 
read.  We,  therefore  take  the  liberty  and  the 
“responsibility”  of  making  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  her  letter : 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  poetical  talent  is  inferior  to 
msoji  very  many  others ;  but  the  black-bird  does  not 
refuse  to  sing  because  bis  song  Is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  nightingale  ;  nor  does  the  twittering  wren  refuse 
to  fly,  because  be  cannot  bathe  his  wing  in  the  morning 
cloud  like  the  sky-laric.  So  I  will  sing  my  little  song, 
and  losM  hearts  will  turn  bom  higher  and  grander 
lays,  and  And  delight  in  mine.  I  have  never  yet  tried, 
earnestly,  to  interpret  the  deep  language  of  human 
passion,  nor  do  I  believe  I  oouU  succeed  in  this  range 
of  poetry,  which  I  feel  is  the  loftiest  and  noblest  of  all 
poetical  talent.  I  think  I  succeed  best  in  descriptive 
poetry.  'J  write  this  with  very  little  effort,  for  images, 
iilustratloos,  and  words  are  grouped  in  beautiful  array 
before  my  mind,  and  I  have  but  to  choose.  From  my 
earliest  childhood  I  have  been  a  passionate  lover  of  na¬ 
tural  beauty,  and  of  poetry  inspired  by  It.  When  only 
live  years  old,  I  found  on  the  cover  of  an  almanac,  Mrs. 
Bemans’  “Child’s  Inst  Sleep,”  and  “The  Sunbeam 
and  many  an  hour  I  spent  poring  over  them,  fsselnated 
by  the  elegant  diction,  and  beautiful  imagery.  I  al- 
wayschoee  poetry  of  this  stamp,  instinctively,  or  mar¬ 
tial  poeti7  of  the  highest  stamp,  as  “  Bosiaria.’’  Oh  I 
but  doesn’t  my  blood  leap,  and  my  nerves  tingle, 
when  I  read  such  poetry.  I  have,  more  than  once, 
been  tempted  to  bum  all  my  scribblings,  they  fell  so  far 
short  of  my  ideal.  That  is  grand,  glorious,  divine.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  all  splendor,  and  beauty,  and  mag- 
nifieenoe.  It  is  a  resplendent  angel,  gazing  upon  me 
through  mists  and  gloom,  smiling  sweetly  when  I 
strsteh  my  hands  Imploringly  to  her,  and  turning  her 
radiant  fees  sadly  away,  when  I  cease  my  seger  pursuit 
•(  hsr,  because  she  seems  so  very ,  very  fer  away,  I  des¬ 


Eoitob  of  EiftiiflON  ft  Putnam’s. 

Lear  Bir: — I  have  been  much  pleased  to  see 
the  favor  shown  to  yonng  writers  in  yonr  highly 
prized  magazine,  and  have  been  emboldened  by 
it  to  send  yon  a  few  lines. 

Yonr  “Prairie  Pay”  could  no  donbt  send  yon 
a  gem  worthy  the  rich  setting,  while  I  can  only 
offer  yon  a  mde  pebble  from  off  the  shore  of 
the  “Father  of  Watera.”  Can  yon  not  send  me 
her  real  name,  that  I  may  correspond  with  her. 
Ada  inspires  me  with  admiration,  bnt  “Prairie 
Fay,”  tonohes  my  heart. 

“I’d  give  the  world  to  melt  one  heart. 

As  they  have  melted  mine.” 

LINB  WBITTXN  IN  OONTALKBCXNOK. 

I’ve  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 

I’ve  been  where  Death’s  waters  roll ; 

And  nought  but  the  “Olorious  Oiver 
Of  life,”  could  its  waves  control. 

I’ve  laved  In  Its  deep,  dark  waters, 

I’ve  gsaed  on  Its  pebbly  shore, 

And  memory’s  voice  grew  feinter 
Till  loet  in  the  constant  roar. 

Bnt  my  guide  said  softly,  “  Daughter 
I  have  work  for  yon  to  do, 

Ere  yon  go  acroes  this  water, 

Toa  land  more  bright  and  tme.” 

So  I  bowed  my  head  in  meekness. 

And  memory’s  voice  sgein 
Oeme  singing  to  me  sweetly 
Her  now  remembered  strain.  . 

While  eyee  around  me  brightened. 

That  had  with  tsars  grown  dim. 

And  they  gladly  bade  me  welcome 
As  thsy  gave  the  praise  to  Him 

“  Mu  WiLLUO.’’ 

“Smerald  Oroee,”  April,  1858. 

Another  new  contributor  writes  as  toUows : 

- — —  Ohio,  June  T,  1818. 

Dux  Mu.  Editor  This  is  my  flrst  attempt  at  witt¬ 
ing  for  publication.  I  beg  yon  will  pardon  my  pre¬ 
sumption,  if  such  yon  consider  it  I  read  fat  a  former 
number  of  “  Emerson  ”  an  editorial  remark  to  the  ef- 
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feet  that  70a  “  KippoMd  writtng  to  be  a  Deoeasitj  of 
genial.”  I  don’t  igtee  with  yon.  The  child  of  genina 
cannot  help  ♦I'tnfclng  beantifol  tbonghti  and  imagining 
beantifol  visiooi,  hot  tbeee  need  not  of  neoeeaity  be 
written,  for  the  brain  of  genini  ii  moet  alwayi  acoom- 
l>anied  with  laiy  hands,  and  writing  it  a  mannal  ezer- 
r  iee.  Now,  in  my  own  ease,  (not,  howerer,  preenming 
that  I  hare  genial,^  the  motire  is  nothing  less  nor 
iiiore  than  a  ”  slight  consideration.”  Not  a  Neapolitan 
iionnet,  ae  was  one  literary  lady’s  greatest  need,  but 
F'lmething  better  than  that,  and  worth  more,  though 
not  so  costly.  It  is  nothing  elM  than  your  inimitable 
lagaxine  for  the  next  year,  commencing  with  the  July 
''  o. ;  that  is,  if  you  think  my  rhymes  worth  publisb- 
i  ng.  There  were,  also,  in  the  number  referred  to,  some 
pleasant  remarks  about  your  passion  for  reoeiTing  let¬ 
ters.  Now,  if  there  is  a  passion  which  I  hare  abore 
all  others,  it  is  that  of  writing  letters  ;  and  if  there  is 
one  abore  all  others  which  I  hare  not,  it  is  for  haring 
letters  published.  Wishing  the  greatest  possible  suc¬ 
cess  to  your  most  excellent  Magaxine,  I  am 
Tours  truly, 

S.  H.  F. 

m  roHM  OF  Tu  wm. 

What  says  the  roiceless  wind, 

As  it  passes  sighing  by  f 
Sings  it  a  moumfbl  funeral  dirge. 

Or  a  cheerful  song  of  joy  f 
When  it  fens  the  green  old  earth 
Does  it  curse,  or  does  it  blessf 
Will  ye  tell  me,  spirits  of  air  ? 

And  the  spirits  answered — “  Tee  ; 

”  Ton  shall  know  the  stories  it  tells. 

And  shall  hear  the  songs  it  sings. 

For  many  a  weird  and  wondrous  tale 
It  bears  on  its  riswleu  wings. 

As  it  sweeps  o’er  the  remal  Helds, 

A  tephyr,  or  blast,  or  sigh. 

It  but  echoes  the  tale  of  human  lore. 

Or  sorrow,  or  sympathy. 

”  Dirges  and  bridal  hymns. 

And  legends  strange  and  feir 
Are  borne  with  the  fleetness  of  winged  steeds. 
Along  on  the  ^hing  air. 

A  mother’s  blessing  is  breathed 
O’er  her  flrst-bom’s  cradle  bed. 

And  a  soft  breese  wares  the  lily’s  stem. 

Just  nodding  its  pure  sweet  head. 

”  When  it  sighs  through  the  leidless  trees 
A  fltful  and  sobbing  gust. 

You  may  know  that  that  mother  has  laid  her  child 
To  sleep  with  its  kindred  dust 
An  infent’s  racking  pain 
Is  lulled  by  the  hand  ol  death. 

And  the  sephyr  that  stirs  the  low  bine-bells 
Is  that  inhat’s  yielded  breath. 

“  The  often  repeated  sigh 
Of  lorers  when  they  part. 

Is  laden  with  perfnme  and  rooked  to  sleep 
In  a  rose’s  crimson  heart. 


”  It  shrieks  through  the  bortdmaa’s  chains. 

And  the  loud  imploring  wail. 

That  gushes  bom  out  his  manacled  soul. 

Is  home  on  the  onward  gals 
To  the  winged  spirits  of  ab. 

And  sigh  swells  answering  sigh. 

Till  the  tempest  rocks  the  oaken  woods 
In  surges  ot  sympathy. 

”  On  the  dreadful  battle  plain. 

The  steel’s  contending  clash 
Is  borne  in  echoes  upon  the  wind. 

In  the  whirlwind’s  terrible  crash. 

Thus  a  world’s  whole  history 
It  gathers  upon  its  wings. 

But  only  the  spirits  of  the  air 
Can  tell  the  songs  It  lings.” 

Ohio,  June,  1868.  a  H.  F. 

Tlie  NnUonal  AendenaT  wf  Pcaign. 

This  year’s  exhibition,  with  a  few  excep-  ‘ 
tions,  presents  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
mediocrity.  To  abase  it,  would  be  absurd, 
since,  by  this  time,  many  of  the  ”  nuuters" 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  compare  their 
works  with  nature,  have,  no  doubt,  repented 
their  unlucky  flight  in  art. 

We  gladly  except,  from  the  above,  quite  a 
number  of  names,  some  of  whom  are  more  or 
less  favorably  known  to  the  public :  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  our  space  precludes  the  possibility  of 
naming  ofi  of  those  who  really  deserve  favorable 
or  encouraging  notice. 

Our  artists,  loo  generally,  are  “  Ohinese  ”  in 
their  proclivities;  for  they  seem  to  imagine,  as 
also  do  some  few  of  our  poets,  that  mechimi- 
cal  execution  and  nicely  of  expression,  even  at 
the  expense  of  ideas,  is  the  true  ain)  or  end  of 
art. 

From  this  eensnre,  we  certainly  must  except 
Mrs.  LiUy  M.  Spencer.  This  artist  holds  a 
prominent  position  among  our  American  paint¬ 
ers,  though  'she  is  yet  by  no  means  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  To  a  decided  “  Hogarthian  ”  turu 
of  mind  she  unites  the  sentiment  of  Land¬ 
seer.  The  “Favorite”  and  “Forsaken,"  two 
pictures,  owned,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  A  Stevens,  we  mention  as  illustrating  our 
last  remark.  “The  Forsaken  "is  bill  of  power —  I 
touchingly  real.  ■ 

Mrs.  Spencsr  sustains  her  reputation  as  a  | 
satirist,  in  No.  673,  “  Oosaip."  The  expres-  , 
sion,  grouping,  and  color  in  this  picture,  make 
it  worthy  the  serious  study  of  our  New  York  ' 
artists.  While  those  whose  delicate  nerves  are  ‘ 
shocked  that  a  woman  should  paint  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  would  do  well  to  prove  their  own  man¬ 
hood. 

The  “Gossip"  is  an  original  picture;  more 
truly  original  than  any  other  picture  in  ^e  gal¬ 
lery,  unless  we  except  No  106,  “Fi  1  Fo  I  Fum  1" 
also  by  Mrs.  Spencer.  “  The  Gossip  "  bears  the 
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Impren  of  no  ordinary  genina.  We  wonld 
latter  meet  tte  oritioism  of  those  who  may  live 
a  hnndred  yean  hence,  as  master  of  this  pic¬ 
ture,  than  of  any  otter  in  the  whoie  collection. 
We  say  this  advisedly :  having  in  onr  mind  that 
truly  beantifol  picture  No.  400,  “L’Anmone,” 
by  H.  Merle. 

Merle  possesses  more  of  what  is  termed  Art, 
than  Mn.  Spencer.  Bat  he  lacks  that  crea¬ 
tiveness  of  genius  which  she  constantly  exhibits 
to  ns  in  every  touch  of  her  pencil. 

C.  L.  Elliott,  in  No.  635,  portrait  of  James  T. 
Brady,  fully  vindicates  his  position  as  the  great 
portrait  painter  of  America.  Also  in  489,  he 
has  given  a  fine  portrait  of  an  amiable  looking 
girl. 

Healy  is  largely  represented  by  a  number  of 
fashionable  looking  portraits.  We  doubt  not 
this  is  the  style  to  suit  Fifth  Avenue,  a  street 
as  conspicuous  for  lack  of  good  taste,  as  New 
York  city  is  for  lack  of  good  government.  A 
manlike  Healy  should  not  pander  to  the  diseas¬ 
ed  taste  of  mere  money  getters.  The  sooner  he 
abandons  the  “  gaudy  ”  style  the  better  it  will 
be  for  his  reputation. 

George  C.  Lambdin.  627.  “Convalescent.” 
This  picture  is  deserving  of  much  greater  atten¬ 
tion  than  is  bestowed  upon  it.  It  deserves  and 
improves  by  study. 

A.  B.  Durand.  492.  “Landscape.”  An  able 
picture,  though  open  to  criticism.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  (aeriel),  is  not  his  happiest  elTort.  Onr 
space  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot  do  Mr.  Du¬ 
rand  full  justice.  We  would  gladly  criticise 
his  pictures  ;  and  hope,  in  an  article  which  we 
purpose  to  write  upon  the  state  of  the  fine 
arts  in  New  York,  to  give  him  “  space  "  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  position  he  holds. 

F.  0.  C.  Darley.  362.  “  The  death  of  Scipio.” 
A  drawing  by  this  great  designer  is  always 
welcome.  The  present  one  exhibits  knowledge, 
tiiat  essence  of  power,  and  in  every  line  and 
touch,  shows  that  the  master  intended  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced. 

“  The  destruction  of  Carthage,”  by  Venio, 
and  “  Christ  healing  the  sick,”  by  J.  W.  Eh- 
niuger,  are  both  deserving  of  more  notice  than 
we  can  at  present  give  them. 

No.  09,  “  Lake  Lucerne  (Switzerland).” 
Albert  Bierstadt.  One  of  the  best  landscapes 
in  the  whole  collection. 

Huntington,  Leutze,  and  Steams  are  poorly 
represented. 

602.  H.  P.  Gray.  “  Mother  and  Child.”  A 
calm  lovely  picture. 

No.  624.  T.  P.  Rossiter.  “  A  Lady.”  Full 
of  feeling.  One  of  his  best. 

We  bad  purposed  to  speak  particularly  of 
“  J.  T.  Peele,”  and  his  picture  No.  691,  “  The 
first  Sorrow,”  which  is  a  beautiful  little  gem; 


but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits. 
There  are  many  others  we  would  like  to  notice 
but  they  must  be  postponed. 

Book  NoUees. 

The  Quaker  Soldier ;  or,  the  BritUh  In  Philadelphia. 

A  Historical  Novel.  T.  a  Peterson  k  Co.,  PhiU- 

delphia. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Historical  Novel  re¬ 
vived  once  more,  for  it  is  a  style  of  writing 
much  in  advance  of  the  sentlmentai  Novel,  un¬ 
less  tte  latter  emanate  from  a  writer  of  genius, 
so  marked,  and  individual,  that  his  production 
will  be,  not  only  an  aid  to  literature,  but  an  ac¬ 
cession  to  thought  also;  while  at  the  same  time, 
it  shall  present  the  features  of  a  psychological 
revelation. 

The  work  before  ns,  is  evidently  written  by  no 
woman.  It  abounds  with  wild  and  improbable 
adventures,  hair  breadth  scapes,  and  battle 
onslaughts ;  all  told  with  such  an  air  of  truth 
that  the  reader  for  the  time  being,  accepts 
them  “  nothing  doubting.”  The  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  period  in  which  the  story  is 
laid,  are  well  told,  and  the  localities  well  pre¬ 
served.  The  battle  of  Germantown  is  given 
with  spirit  and  effect.  The  Quaker  character 
is  well  hit  off;  their  worldly  greed ;  their  habi¬ 
tual  serenity,  so  effective  in  a  good  cause,  and 
so  convenient  in  a  bad  one ;  their  indomitable 
will,  so  readily  merging  into  domestic  tyranny, 
are  all  shown  to  tte  life,  whiie  tte  result  of  all 
this  in  the  family  of  friend  Hazlewood,  is  the 
fiery  product  of  a  Charles  Hazlewood,  the 
Quaker  Soldier,  who  is  drawn  with  the  force 
of  a  new  creation. 

Indeed  all  the  characters  are  live  men  and 
women,  and  engage  the  affections,  awaken  our 
condemnation,  or  win  approval  from  tte  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  character  of  Washington  is  touched  with 
a  reverent  love,  as  if  from  a  man,  capable  from 
his  own  manly  instincts  of  appreciating  tte 
magnitude  of  his.  The  “  Conway  Cabal  ”  is 
exhibited  very  graphically,  while  tte  hardships 
of  the  hard  beset  leader,  and  his  devoted,  starv¬ 
ing,  naked  soldiery,  destitute  of  all  but  an  un¬ 
dying  love  for  freedom,  are  shown  upon  tte 
canvas  with  the  skill  of  a  painter  and  tte  heart 
of  a  patriot. 

Who  is  the  author  ?  We  have  thought  of  tte 
writer  of  that  most  fascinating  of  American 
novels,  Kaloolah,  and  the  author  of  ’76.  Who¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  the  writer  is  evidently  one  who 
has  long  worn  his  laurels  and  who  is  not  imused 
to  “  give  his  vocabulary  an  siring.” 

Allibone’s  Critioal  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,  and  British  and  American  Authors, 
about  to  be  published— Childs  A  Peterson,  Phil- 
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tdelpUa— will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
work*  of  the  kind  ever  publiehed.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  oopiee  have  already  been  anbecribed  for 
in  England ;  while  in  thia  country  the  proapect 
ia  no  leaa  flattering.  The  work  haa  the  sanction 
of  the  flnest  writers  of  the  day. 

NarratiTes  of  Bemarkable  OonTenioiu,  and  ReriTal 
Incidents :  By  William  0.  Conant,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  New  York,  Derby  & 
Jackson. 

As  a  literary  or  philosophical  work  the  one 
before  ns  presents  but  slender  claims;  and 
yet  few  books  present  higher  suggestions  for 
thought,  or  intimate  more  assuredly  that 
**T  here  an  mon  things  in  hearen  and  earth 
Than  an  dreamt  of  ia  our  philosophy.” 

We  profess  to  be  a  Christian  people,  and  yet 
not  one  in  a  thousand  is  solemnly  assured  in  his 
own  mind,  that 

“  Than  is  a  Dirinity  that  shapes  our  ends—” 
that  all  the  events  of  life  are  under  a  benign, 
unseen-  Ruler,  and  that  Ood  and  Eternity  are 
the  only  great  facts  of  the  Universe. 

Here  is  a  book  showing  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  we  might  say  from  the  very  inception 
of  the  race,  the  presence  of  a  power  by  which 
men  and  women  in  large  masses  are  suddenly 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  drawn  away 
from  a  life  of  worldiness,  sin  or  crime  to  the 
contemplation  of  spiritual  ide«s,  and  a  sense  of 
human  responsibilities,  coupled  with  a  super¬ 
human  longing  for  affinities  with  the  unseen, 
eternal  fountain  of  moral  beauty,  and  divine 
harmony.  Here  are  facts  not  to  be  evaded, 
call  them  by  whatsoever  name  we  may,  they 
remain  written  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and 
their  advent  is  always  coupled  with  a  renewal 
of  better  works  on  the  part  of  men,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  tiie  aspect  of  society. 
Individual  abuse  may  supervene,  some  per¬ 
sons  may  retrogade  into  a  worse  state  than 
before  the  apparent  change,  which  only  shows 
that  the  seed  fell  into  a  poor  soil,  while  the  be¬ 
nign  influence  wrought  upon  the  thousands  who 
remain  flxed  in  the  better  course  abundantly 
testifles  to  the  excellence  of  the  medium. 

Out  of  the  materials  here  compiled  a  better 
book  ought  to  be  written,  and  we  apprehend 
some  philosophical  and  truly  energetic  mind 
will  ere  long  take  it  in  hand. 

A  Postage  Reqwest. 

Au.  persona  who  send  ns  newspapers  or  pe- 
riodioals  of  any  kind  are  especially  requested 
to  direct  them  to  Emerson’s  Magaaine,  and  not 
to  Oaksmith  &  Co.  We  pay  Uncle  Sam  a  very 
heavy  postage  tax,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  such  portion  of  it  as  the  law  allows. 


Books  Reeelwed  at  tiiie  OlBee. 

Narratives  of  Remarkable  Conversions,  and 
Revival  Incidents.  By  William  C.  Conant,  with 
an  introduction  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  New 
York,  Derby  A  Jackson. 

Catholic  Legends.  A  New  Collection.  New 
York,  D.  A  J.  Badlier. 

Fabiola.  By  Cardinal  Wiseman.  New  York, 
D.  A  J.  Sadlier. 

Ifary  Derwent.  By  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stevens, 
Author  of  Fashion  and  Famine,  The  Old  Home¬ 
stead  Ac.,  Ac.  Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  A 
Co. 

The  Belle  of  Washington;  a  True  Story  of 
the  Affections.  By  Mrs.  N.  P.  Loselle.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Co. 

Botany  for  Yonng  People  and  Common  Schools, 
Or  how  Plants  Grow.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D. 
New  York,  Ivison  A  Phinney. 

Sannder’s  Second  Reader.  New  York,  Ivi¬ 
son  A  Phinney. 

Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1866, 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Printed  at  Albany. 

Mount  Vernon,  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  Rice. 
Boston,  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Henry  P.  B.  Jewett. 

“  Information  respecting  the  History,  Condi¬ 
tion,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  collected  and  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Volume  6th.”  Received  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington. 

AppveelaUve  Lettars. 

The  great  labor  and  expense  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  during  the  two  months 
past  in  fltting  up  a  new  and  extensive  printing 
establishment,  which  is  now  completed  and 
moving  like  clock-work,  have  caused  some  de¬ 
lays  in  serving  our  subscribers  and  agents, 
which  we  trust  will  not  occur  hereafter.  We 
are  receiving  a  good  many  letters  of  commen¬ 
dation  from  those  who  have  received  our  en¬ 
graving  of  the  ”  Last  Supper,”  and  our  libraries, 
magazines,  Ac.,  in  which  the  writers  express 
themselves  not  only  well  satisfled  but  pleased 
quite  beyond  their  expectations.  We  copy  two 
or  three  of  these  as  a  sort  of  guaranty  to  others 
who  have  not  yet  been  served,  that  when  their 
turn  comes,  they  may  expect  to  be  eqnally  well 
pleased,  and  will  feel  disposed  to  forgive  the 
necessary  delay.  The  flrstis  from  a  lady  in 
Virginia,  whose  generous  and  just  example  in 
the  matter  of  postage  is  wortAy  of  all  imita¬ 
tion. 
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SnranoarowN,  Vi.  April  2Tth,  1868. 

MoHa  OuMxrni  k  Co : 

Gontiemen  Tha  engrariac  ae- 
companyiag  your  Uagaiine  eama  to  me  j/rtpaii,  aad 
witli  most  atncare  thanki  for  aueh  act  of  kiEdnats,  1 
murt  aeverthelesa  bag  that  you  will  allow  me  t»  i*.- 
funl  the  postage.  I  vee  from  tha  May  numlmr  that 
you  hare  paid  out  largely  in  thie  department,  and  wfatch 
oceorti  to  ms,  as  something  not  altogether  fate,  after 
we  hare  been  made  the  well-pleaeed  reetpiente  of  so 
handsome  a  treasure  as  is  found  in  tha  engtaring.  Be¬ 
rn  itting  the  postage,  fumiehee  me  with  a  much  daaired 
o|  portnnity  of  e^preseing  my  gratafnl  appreciation  of 
your  kindness  in  making  me  tke  possessor  of  so  bean- 
tiful  and  generous  a  gift  as  the  engraring  of  “The 
Lord’s  Supper.” 

Reepcit'  si’/  Bonrs, 

EuzsenB  J.  Unran. 


The  neyt  h  ^rotu  a  gentleman  who  got  np  a 
4ab  in  Rhode  bland,  as  follows. 

Pssooso,  R.  L  Hay  SOtb,  1868. 

tmnu.  OAUrnm  k  Co. 

Nothing  but  a  protracted  illneas  has  prerented  me, 
tefote  this  late  day,  foom  acknowledging  the  recep- 
ion  of  my  Library,  Engravings  and  Magazines ;  aooept 
ay  thanks  for  the  honorable  business-like  manner  you 
nave  manifested  in  regard  to  this  enterprise  of  mine, 
about  which  many  of  my  subecribera  hare  had  some 
misgi  rings. 

Bnt  on  the  reoeption  of  their  Engravings,  their  donbts 
were  removed,  and  as  for  as  I  bare  learned  they  were 
perfectly  satisded. 

MostTmly  Tonrs, 

N.  B.  SsTUS. 


Another  gentleman  who  got  np  a  olnb  of  snb- 
Bcribers  in  Cambridgeport,  Ifassachnsetts, 
writes  as  follows : 

CanaiDoaroBT,  June  6th  1868. 
Mcssns.  Oaesmiib  k  Co., 

Tonr  favor,  and  tha  Library  are  in  hand.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  latter.  It  is  a  handsome  fhllUlment 
of  promise.  Indeed  it  ts  for  more  liberal  than  I  had 
reason  to  expect.  What  ever  influence  I  can  exert  to 
extend  yonr  list  will  be  cheerfhlly  given. 

TtoIx  Tonrs, 

A.  8.  Kbut, 


Tile  BngiwTlng  for  Bnbaeribers. 

Thosb  of  onr  Snbsoribers,  who  are  entitled  to 
onr  magnificent  engraving  of  the  ”  Last  Sap¬ 
per,”  and  who  have  not  yet  received  K.  can 
now  be  promptly  supplied  by  mail  on  sending 
us  fifteen  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  prepay 
the  postage.  The  engraving  is  classed  with 
printed  matter  in  the  Post-office  regnlatioai 


and  cannot  be  sent  by  mail  unless  the  postage 
b  prepaid.  We  roll  them  with  special  care,  so 
biaithey  go  safely  by  mail. 

T*  Editors  and  Pabltahen  of  the 
Coiantrjr  Press. 

Wb  recently  sent  a  circular  to  Editors  and 
Publishers  entitled  to  our  Series  of  engravings, 
explaining  the  cause  of  delay  in  famishing  them, 
owing  to  onr  moving  and  fitting  up  an  entire 
new  printing  office,  with  steam  power  presses, 
type-rooms,  bindery  Ac.  If  any  of  our  friends 
failed  to  receive  the  circular,  we  would  inform 
them  that  we  are  now  ready  to  furnish  the  se¬ 
ries  of  engravings  to  such  as  may  have  an  op- 
portnnity  to  send  to  our  office  for  them.  Or  if 
they  have  to  be  sent  by  mail,  it  will  require 
about  seventy-five  cents  in  postage  stamps  to 
prepay  the  postage  on  the  six  engravings.  On 
receiving  that  amount  of  postage,  we  will  have 
them  carefully  packed  and  mailed,  in  the  order 
in  which  the  names  stand  on  the  books. 


To  onr  m  Coamopolltan”  Snbaerlbers. 

Bomb  of  those  who  subscribed  for  our  Maga¬ 
zine  through  the  ”  Cosmopolitan  Art  Associa¬ 
tion''  are  still  desirous  to  know  if  they  cannot 
obtain  the  engraving  of  the  “Last  Supper.” 
We  therefore  repeat,  for  the  third  time,  that  to 
all  such  subscribers  we  will  send  the  engraving 
on  their  sending  ns  one  dollar,  with  fifteen  cents 
additional  in  postage  stamps  to  prepay  the  pos¬ 
tage.  The  engraving  is  richly  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars,  and  we  do  this  favor  to  that  class  of  our 
subscribers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  all  be 
disposed  to  renew  their  subscriptions  by  send¬ 
ing  directly  to  our  office,  in  December  or  earli¬ 
er,  when  we  shall  be  ready  to  offer  them  some 
new  and  very  attractive  inducements,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given  before  this  volume 
closes. 


Mew  Swbseribers  and  Cltdis. 

Wb  have  concluded  to  leave  it  optional  with 
new  subscribers  or  clubs  daring  the  remainder 
of  the  present  year,  to  commence  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  the  back  numbers  from  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  or  to  commence  with  the  present  July 
number,  the  first  of  the  seventh  volume.  In 
either  case,  all  who  send  three  dollars  for  their 
year’s  subscription,  will  be  entitled  to  our  mag¬ 
nificent  five  dollar  engraving  of  the  "Last Sap¬ 
per”  of  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  Disciples, 
for  a  description  of  which,  see  third  page  of 
cover  of  the  Magazine. 
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July, 


Our  Mud  and  much  Mteemad  eontrilwtor,  Cbaues  Swmr,  of  lluiobMtor,  Ed(.,  Mndi  ni  the  foUowinf  StaniM : 

MY  M AR Y  . 


THEBE’S  nothing  in  thia  world  bo  aweet 
Aa  Tillage  walka'with  Mary, — 

The  very  birda  we  chance  to  meet 
Fly  back  to  look  at  Mary  I— 

When  forth  ahe  atepa  at  Sabbath  mom, 

So  charming,  neat,  and  airy, 

There’a  many  a  knight  and  noble  bom 
Might  envy  me  my  Mary  I 

Her  eyea  are  gray — a  aweet,  dark  gray ; 

Such  eyea  as  I  love  dearly : 

Her  curia  like  chesnnt  buds  in  May, 

Her  eyebrows  black — or  nearly : 

Her  lip— the  pouting  one  beneath — 

A  thousand  sweets  discloses ; 

Her  teeth — ah,  none  can  spy  her  teeth 
They  are  so  hid,  mid  rosea  1 

Ah,  well,  some  say  that  lovers’  eyes 
See  all  things  through  afibotion ; 

That  they  can  find  such  things  to  prise 
As  ’scape  the  world’s  detection  I 
But  I’ll  defy  the  sharpest  sight 
To  alter  troth, — or  vary 
My  fond  belief  that  Beauty’s  light 
Is  centered  in  my  Mary  I 


AHRACTIVE  BOOK, 


OauMiTH  A  Co.  have  in  press,  and  will 
publiah  in  Angost,  or  early  in  September, 

“MY  THIRTY  YEARS 

OUT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  i 

OB, 

A  Bislcfylqf  the  Workings  vf  Amtfiean  PoUHams 
for  TMriy  Tsars, tec. 

BT  ICATOK  JACtE  DOWIflHa. 

wna  HSAMLT  ssrsam  non,  ouoni^  asd  cbabagrbwho 
BROBAVUraa. 

To  be  printed  in  the  beat  manner,  on  fine  pa¬ 
per,  with  clear,  handsome  type. 

The  volume  will  contain  nearly  five  hundred 
large  duodecimo  pages,  and  will  oe  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  tl  25,  with  the  usual  discount  to 
the  trade.  The  publishers  (who  are  also  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  Magasine)  will  send  the  book  by 
mail,  posiope  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country 
not  over  3000  miles,  on  the  receipt  of  $1  25. 

We  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  our  Mends  of 
the  country  press  who  wilTcall  attention  to  this 
book,  and  inform  their  readers  how  they  can 
obtain  it. 

Members  of  the  trade,  and  individuals,  are 
invited  to  send  in  their  orders  immediately, 
which  will  be  promptly  filled  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

Address, 

OAKBMITH  A  CO., 

IM  *  U4  WlUlam  M.T. 


